PUBLISHERS!  Find  out  today  if  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  more  searching 
coverage  of  Washington  news  is 
ovoiiable  in  your  territory  thru  the 
specioiized,  unduplicated  wire  report  of 
the  Chicogo  Tribune  Press  Service.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  Roy  Mason,  monoger, 
for  quotation  of  cost  of  the  full  CTPS 
leased  wire  report.Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service,  News  Building, 

220  E  42nd  Street,  New  York  17; 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicogo  11. 
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*Pub.  Statement  March  31.  1918 


*1948  Sale*  Manaitement  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Even  after  all  expenses,  except  personal  taxes.  Wisconsin  farmers  have  $810,176,000  out  of  their 
billion  dollar  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings,  to  spend  for  farm  machinery  and  equipment, 
for  homes,  for  food  and  clothing,  for  autos  and  farm  supplies. 


What's  more,  the  Wisconsin  farmer  Is  much  better  off  than  the  average  U.  S.  farmer,  for  his 
average  net  Income  Is  $4,558 — nearly  $1,400  more  than  the  U.  S.  average.  If  you're  looking  tor 
sales,  here's  real  spendabllity!  Here's  a  state  worth  going  after! 


And  when  you  go  after  sales  In  Wisconsin,  consider  this  unusual  newspaper  situation.  The  even¬ 
ing  field  is  divided  among  38  dallies,  but  there's  only  ONE  big 
morning  newspaper — the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  eleven  years  older 
than  the  sta.te  which  Is  now  celebrating  its  centennial. 


Big  things  are  happening  at  the  Sentinel,  too!  Total  advertising 
linage  for  1947  (excluding  American  Weekly  and  Comic  Weekly) 
showed  a  gain  of  more  than  2  million  lines  or  23,4%  over  1946. 
And  first  half  of  1948  shows  a  gain  of  900,000  lines  or  17,3% — a 
great  tribute  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Sentinel  on  the 
lives  and  buying  habits  of  Its  160,955*  dally  and  298,119*  Sunday 
reader  families — biggest  In  its  history. 


Want  to  make  a  name  for  your  product  In  Wisconsin?  Make  sure 
your  schedule  Includes  the  Sentinel — the  only  big  morning  news¬ 
paper  In  the  state. 


SEND  TODAY  for  the  new  booklet  '  Wisconsin  Banks  with  $1,000,000  Deposits,'' 
If  you  want  a  copy,  write  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  or  contact  any  office  of 
Moloney.  Regan  &  Schmitt. 
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THESE  TWO  ADS  IN 
THE  ROTO  SECTION 
OF  THE  SUNDAY  FREE 
PRESS  OF  JUNE  13 
SOLD  OVER  $58,000 
WORTH  OF  DRESSES 
IN  FIVE  DAYS 


Seems  to  us  as  though  this  accounting  on 
these  two  full  page  (tabloid  size)  adver¬ 
tisements  might  be  classified  modestly 
as  "good  response". 


The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  copy  featuring 
dresses  at  $7.95  ran  in  color  and  sold 
$37,000  worth  in  the  five  days.  The 
Ernst  Kern  Co.  ad  featuring  dresses  at 
$2.98  ran  in  monotone  and  sold  over 
$21,000  worth  in  five  days.  These  two 
ads  rang  up  a  total  of  over  11,600 
individual  transactions. 


Yes,  Detroit  and  Michigan  people  do 
read  and  respond  to  The  Free  Press. 


Metroit 


Sxu 
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LIKE 


GOES  WITH  FIRE 


The  Oregonian  goes  with  the  Oregon  Market 


There’s  plenty  to  get  steamed  up  about  in  the  Oregon  Market . . . 

IV2  million  people  (nation’s  second  largest  population  growth  since 
1940)  flush  with  $2  billion  potential  buying  power.  When  you’ve 
something  you’d  like  to  have  sell  like  the  proverbial  "hotcake,” 

The  Oregonian  is  your  hottest  medium  for  advertising ! 

This  No.  1  newspaper  sweeps  the  Oregon  Market  like 
wildfire,  as  proved  by  these  illuminating  facts : 

FIRST  in  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  in  the  entire 
Oregon  Market . . .  FIRST  in  Portland  home* 

delivered  circulation  daily  and  Sunday.  jW 


FIRST 


In  Circvlation:  Daily  &  Sunday 
In  Covaragt:  Family  &  Market 
In  Influence:  Editorial  &  Advertising 


All  Or«9on  and 
S«van  South* 
wo«t  Ceuntlot 
of  Wothlnglon 


iman 


REPRESENTED  NATIONAllY  BY 
MOLONEY.  REGAN  A  SCHMITT.INC. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


*HIM  5AV  HEAP  Bt6  KRTHOAV  PARTy  ^ 


The  guest  of  honor  couldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  it,  either.  Four  thousand  people 
including  40  game  wardens,  150  dis¬ 
abled  veterans,  delegates  from  130 
Upper  Midwest  towns,  a  drum  and 
bugle  corps,  a  50  piece  orchestra, 
four  vocal  quartets,  six  night  club 
acts  and  the  Governor  of  Minnesota 
had  assembled  in  the  Minneapolis 
Municipal  Auditorimn  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  an  honorary  Indian. 

Abashed  recipient  of  the  mass 
congratulations  was  Chippewa  Big 
Chief  “Comes-with-Good-Tidings,” 
a  burly,  graying  newspaperman.  He 
blushed,  stammered  his  thanks  as 
admirers  pressed  upon  him  a  shiny 


new  automobile,  an  automatic  shot¬ 
gun,  an  American  Legion  souvenir 
plaque  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  citizenship  medal  (awarded  to 
only  28  Americans  in  49  years).  For 
once  ina  lifetimeof  service,  Ed  Shave, 
outdoor  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribime,  was  on  the  receiving  end. 

To  millions  of  Minnesota  outdoors 
lovers — finned,  furred,  feathered  and 
human — Ed  Shave  is  the  state’s 
No.  One  Sportsman.  His  columns  in 
the  Minneapolis  Tribvme  are  cram¬ 
med  with  the  lore  of  40  years’  hunting 
and  fishing  experience.  His  enthusi¬ 
asm  is  tempered  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  conservationist  whose  first 
concern  is  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the 
state’s  bountiful 
wildlife  popula¬ 
tion.  His  100  talks  a 
year  before  sports¬ 
men’s  clubs,  con¬ 
servation  groups 
and  chambers  of 
commerce  bring  ED  SHAVE 


capacity  audiences  in  every  Upper 
Midwest  metropolis  and  whistle- 
stop  he  visits.  His  annual  pheasant 
or  venison  dinners  for  disabled  vet¬ 
erans  in  hospitals  are  the  warm¬ 
hearted  inspiration  of  a  man  who 
wants  everyone  to  share  in  the  pleas¬ 
ures  and  rewards  of  the  out-of-doors. 

In  a  forest-and-lake  land  where 
good  fellowship  and  good  sports¬ 
manship  are  prized  hvunan  qualities, 
Ed  Shave  is  typical  of  the  men  and 
women  who  staff  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune.  Their  friendly 
leadership  and  neighborly  service 
keep  these  the  favorite  newspapers 
of  a  great  region  and  its  people. 

Minneapolis 
Star  //Tribune 

IVININO  MORNING  *  SUNDAY 

565,000  SUNDAY*  435,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWLU,  frmUtal 


In  one  Stale  we  know,  women  spend  six  times  as  much  for  cosmetics, 
per  capita,  as  those  in  another  State  less  than  two  hours  away  by  plane. 

In  fact,  women  in  just  five  States  account  for  more  cosmetic  sales 
than  those  of  all  other  43  combined. 

And,  whether  you  make  lipsticks  or  lentils,  electric  washers  or  wine,  your 
markets  differ  from  city  to  city  and  town  to  town  as  people  differ 
in  their  habits  and  tastes. 

That’s  why  it  makes  so  much  sense  to  advertise  in  newspapers.  Especially 
today,  when  sales  and  distribution  costs  are  riding  around  in  balloons. 

For  newspapers  permit  you  to  concentrate  your  national  advertising 
in  your  high-potential  local  markets — to  make  every  advertising 
dollar  bring  home  some  bacon. 


All  national  advertising  can  be  counted  on  to  make  an  impression- 
when  it  comes  to  sales,  remember  . . . 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  is  anxious  to  tell  you  more  about  newspaper 
advertising  today— to  dig  up  current  facts  and  figures  on  your  own  product  in  the 
local  markets  of  the  notion.  Write  or  call:  370  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17, 

Murray  Hill  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  State  8681  • 

240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Exbrook  2-8530 

Published  by  The  New  York  Times  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising. 
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Big  ‘6’  Votes  for  Contract 
After  ITU  Bares  New  Policy 


Brown  Cools  Off  Talk  of  Strike 
And  Members  Take  $9  Raise 
By  Jerry  Walker 


IHE  NEW  POLICY  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union 
was  disclosed  this  week  when 
Vicepresident  Elmer  Brown  per¬ 
suaded  the  members  of  New 
York  local  No.  6  to  accept  the 
contract  which  he  and  President 
Woodruff  Randolph  had  negoti¬ 
ate  with  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

By  his  warning  that  the  ITU 
hijh  command  might  not  sanc¬ 
tion  a  strike  “for  $90  ...  or 
whatever  the  difference  in  re¬ 
troactive  pay  would  be.”  Brown 
converted  an  overwhelming 
sentiment  for  rejection  into  a 
vote  of  ratification  at  a  four- 
hour  meeting  of  “Big  Six.” 

Hrit  Agreement  in  Year 

Thus  the  first  formal  contract 
beM’een  a  typographical  union 
a^  newspaper  publishers  since 
last  Aug.  22  was  completed,  the 
union  losing  no  time  in  getting 
the  necessary  signatures  on  the 
line  so  that  the  $9-a-week 
increase  would  become  effective 
Aug.  9.  The  New  York  City 
scale  is  now  $99  ( day )  and 

$IM  (night)  for  36Vii  hours, 
and  $109  ( late  shift )  for  35 
hours. 

Brown's  section  -  by  -  section 
analysis  of  the  agreement, 
worked  out  after  five  months  of 
negotiation  with  committees  of 
the  Publishers  Association  of 
.Vet  York  City,  unfolded  the 
ITU's  design  for  living  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law.  This  is 
how  the  new  policy,  which  will 
probably  be  outlined  in  greater 
detail  at  the  ITU  convention 
next  week  in  Milwaukee,  shapes 
op  as  a  substitute  for  the  “no- 
contract  policy”  adopted  just  a 
year  ago  at  Cleveland: 

1.  Avoid  strikes.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  will  readily  back 
any  strike  to  safeguard  union 
s^rity  but  will  withhold  sanc¬ 
tion  where  lesser  issues  are  at 
stake. 

2.  Negotiate  contracts  contain¬ 
ing  security  clauses  which  go 
as  far  as  the  law  allows  and  as 
far  beyond  as  publishers  are 
willing  to  go  on  the  chance  that 
no  legal  test  will  be  made  of  the 
apeement. 

(a)  Hiring  arrangements 
which  give  the  union  some 
say-so,  even  a  veto,  as  to 
establishing  competency. 

(b)  Foremen  to  be  members 
of  the  union. 

(c)  No  arbitration  of  union 


laws,  and  recognition  of 
both  ITU  General  Laws  and 
rules  adopted  by  chapels. 

(d)  An  understanding  on 
struck  work. 

3.  By  negotiating  contracts  “in 
compliance  with  the  law,”  the 
typographical  union  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  exclusive  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  composing 
room  without  recourse  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  procedure 
which  would  result  in  a  “union 
shop.” 

4.  Keep  the  closed  shop  in  ef¬ 
fect  by  committing  the  publish¬ 
ers  to  maintenance  of  “tradi¬ 
tional  relationships.” 

5.  Slow  down  the  stampede  to 
new  processes  by  agreement  to 
refrain  from  striking  for  the 


LOUISVILLE.  Ky.  —  Composing 

room  employes  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times  have  accepted  a  new  con¬ 
tract  calling  for  a  $9  weekly 
pay  increase. 

About  200  members  of  Louis¬ 
ville  Typographical  Union  No. 
10,  ITU,  voted  unanimously 
Aug.  8  to  ratify  the  contract, 
which  is  retroactive  to  Feb.  1. 
1948.  It  runs  until  Aug.  1.  1949. 

Members  of  Local  32,  Stereo¬ 
typers  and  Electrotypers  Union, 
voted  unanimously  Aug.  9  to 
ratify  a  similar  contract. 

Both  contracts  provide  a  $5 
raise  retroactive  to  Feb.  1.  plus 
a  $4  raise  retroactive  to  June  13. 

The  printers’  agreement  calls 
for  an  increase  to  $85  on  Feb.  1 
for  day  workers  earning  $80  and 
for  a  further  raise  to  $89  on 
June  13;  it  provides  an  increase 
to  $90  and  then  to  $94  for  night 
workers  earning  $85.  The  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  a  37i/^-hour  week. 

The  stereotypers’  contract  pro¬ 
vides  a  raise  to  $84  on  Feb.  1 
for  day  workers  earning  $79, 
and  an  increa.se  on  June  13  to 
$88:  a  raise  to  $89  on  Feb.  1  and 
then  to  $93  on  June  13  for  night 
workers  earninp  $84. 

Local  No.  10  has  been  onerat- 
ing  without  a  written  contract 
for  more  than  a  year,  a  joint 
management  -  union  statement 


duration  of  the  new  contract. 

6.  Consolidate  the  union  front: 
form  alliances  or  make  deals 
with  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  office  workers’  union  or 
any  other  union  which  gains 
jurisdiction  over  the  operators 
of  Varitype  machines,  etc. 

Injunction  Is  Face-Saver 

As  the  ITU  definitely  with¬ 
drew  this  week  from  the  unten¬ 
able  position  of  refusing  to  sign 
agreements  with  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  it  was  apparent  that 
President  Randolph  and  his  co- 
counciilors  had  turned  Judge 
Swygert’s  injunction  into  a  face¬ 
saving  device  for  their  retreat 
from  Cleveland.  Last  March, 
acting  upon  the  request  of  the 
Government  and  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  restrained  the  ITU 
Executive  Council  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  locals  in  the 
negotiation  of  contracts. 

Five  months  later,  on  Aug.  8, 


said.  The  statement  added  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  counsel  for 
both  sides,  the  agreement  con¬ 
forms  with  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law. 

“Early  in  1948,”  the  statement 
continued,  “when  the  union 
asked  for  a  wage  increase,  the 
company  stated  its  willingness 
to  grant  such  an  increase  only 
within  the  framework  of  a  con¬ 
tract  that  conformed  with  the 
law.  .  .  . 

“The  newspapers  and  the 
Louisville  Typographical  Union 
No.  10  have  had  harmonious  re¬ 
lations  for  the  past  95  years. 
The  new  contract  maintains 
these  relations.” 

The  contract  contains  pro¬ 
visions  assuring  the  union  of 
the  maximum  protection  and  se¬ 
curity  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law.  It  does  not  mention  the 
varitype  process  by  name,  but 
does  (provide  that  the  news¬ 
papers  may  use  any  substitute 
process  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  union  so  long  as  the 
process  is  not  used  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  pewspaoer.  This  clause 
does  not  prohibit  the  use  of 
substitute  printing  processes  for 
practice  purposes  or  for  produc¬ 
ing  material  which  is  not  print¬ 
ed  in  the  papers  or  which  is 
not  run  through  the  composing 
room 


Printers  in  Louisville 
Also  Sign  Up  for  $9 
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Vicepresident  Brown  stood  be¬ 
fore  more  than  1,000  union  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  New  York  City  hall 
and  advised  them  to  ratify  a 
contract — “a  different  kind  of  a 
contract  than  we  have  ever 
signed;  a  contract  written  under 
an  injunction,  if  you  please,  for 
we  are  negotiating  under  a  legal 
terrorism  that  has  never  exist¬ 
ed  before  in  this  country.” 

The  vote  for  acceptance  was 
609  to  414.  More  than  100  votes 
were  cast  by  day  shift  printers 
who  had  to  leave  before  Brown 
gave  the  “summation”  after  de¬ 
bate  by  the  membership.  When 
they  left  the  meeting  place, 
there  was  a  distinct  majority 
for  rejection  of  the  proposal  be¬ 
cause  the  $9  increase  was  not 
made  retroactive  to  the  end  of 
the  old  contract,  March  31,  or 
to  the  date,  April  14,  when  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  reached,  only  to 
be  vetoed  by  the  Executive 
Council. 

How  Brown  Turned  Vote 

A  running  account  of  the  “Big 
Six”  meeting  will  show  how 
Brown  scored  a  victory  for  the 
Executive  Council  and  set  the 
stage  for  Randolph  to  claim  at 
Milwaukee  that  the  first  year  of 
opposition  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  has  been  the  ITU’s  round. 

The  meeting  opened  with 
President  Laurence  Victory  of 
No.  6  reading  a  communication 
from  the  Executive  Council 
stating  that  it  had  approved  the 
proposal  of  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  for  submission  to  a 
vote  of  the  membership.  The 
propo.sal  “now  contains  the 
necessary  protection  to  conform 
with  ITU  laws  and  policy,”  the 
Council  stated. 

Brown  was  given  the  rostrum. 
“This  is  the  best  proposal  we 
were  able  to  obtain,”  he  began. 
“It  allows  the  union  to  operate 
with  as  much  security  as  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  damnable  Taft- 
Hartley  Law.  The  clauses  are 
satisfactory  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.” 

Definitions  of  journeymen  and 
apprentices,  he  explained,  were 
drawn  up  so  that  the  employer 
does  not  bring  in  “half-baked 
printers”  or  other  “incapable” 
persons.  'This,  he  added,  will 
give  the  union  as  much  protec¬ 
tion  as  is  possible  under  the 
T  H  Law  in  continuing  condi¬ 
tions  “for  only  members  of  the 
union.” 

He  read  the  three  definitions 
and  commented  on  each. 

1.  Persons  who  prior  to  the 
effective  date  hereof  worked  as 
such  in  the  composing  rooms  of 
papers  signatory  to  this  con¬ 
tract.  —  “This  means  union 
printers.” 

2.  Employes  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  approved  apprentice 
training  as  provided  in  this  con¬ 
tract,  or  have  passed  a  qualify¬ 
ing  examination  under  proce¬ 
dures  heretofore  recognized  by 
the  Union  and  the  Publishers. — 
“This  means  apprentices  who 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Miami  Papers  Line  Up  press  light  in  the  U.S°  Supreme  $275,000  Given 

To  Fiaht  Punitive  Tax  For  Hospital 

"  ^  A  MAAAbA  A  NA A  strongly  resist  "any  such  effort  T„ 

to  control  our  reporting  and  111  IvOa  Vn^UrOilllQ 
By  Lee  Hills  editing.”  It  added:  _  „ 

M  F,4  *  Tk  mi-  •  /FI  \  ij  “The  Herald  has  never  ob-  G  R  e  e  n  s  b  o  a  o,  N.  C.— ‘“Rt 

Managmg  Editor.  The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  jected  to  paying  fair  and  reason-  greatest  fund  raising  campaijn 

r-i  mu  1  .  .  u  ®t)le  taxes  on  the  same  basis  as  j.?  history  of  Piedm«t 

MIAMI,  Fla — The  latest  move  become  effective  30  days  later,  anyone  else.  But  we  don’t  North  Carolina,  came  to  a  on¬ 
to  control  or  punish  a  free  It  calls  for  city  inspection  of  think  newspapers  or  any  other  elusion  Au^  7  with  approti- 

press  in  America  is  the  special  newspaper  books,  monthly  re-  business  should  be  singled  out  "aately  $275,000  paid  in  to  bold 

tax  on  newspapers  passed  by  ports  of  total  receipts  and  for  a  strictly  political  tax  such  »  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 

three  Miami  City  commissioners  monthly  payment  of  the  tax,  as  this  ”  infantile  paralysis  victims,”  Sla- 


For  Hospital 
In  No.  Carolina 

G  REENSBORO,  N.  C.-’Th* 


jor  Edney  Ridge,  president  of 


who  are  under  fire  for  their  and  penalties.  mu-  oailv  Npw?  sai/l  “npw<!  P’^^^'dent  of 

administration  of  city  affairs.  The  ordinance  specifies  it  is  a  pap^g  seek  no  favor’  in  the  S'  annSS“  Broadcast- 
The  Miami  Herald  and  Miami  license  tax  upon  the  privilege  n^atter  of  taxpaying.  ...  But  the  '"?Th?s  camoaien  was  s/rp.f 

Daily  News  prepared  this  week  of  engaging  in  the  business  or  jv^ami  Daily  News  refuses  to  cause  Inou^h  monev  tp  hn  ia'*' 

to  fight  the  case  through  the  occupation  of  publishing  publi-  stand  still  for  discrimination.  ??=®u J"°u“sniTar  Lh 
United  States  Supreme  Court  ‘^^jhons.  ....  It  will  not,  nor  should  it,  allow  Quarters  was  raised  withnn***? 

if  necessary.  They  contend  the  ,.  one  marked  political  three  city  commissioners  to  use  assistance  of  a  sine  e  naiH 

tax  was  passed  as  a  political  re-  difference  between  the  Miami  their  public  office  as  a  club  with  ^  throueh  the 

prisal  and  that  it  is  punitive,  move  and  two  other  similar  ef-  which  to  beat  into  submission  every  newspaper  and  ri^ 


discriminatory  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 


forts  which  fail^  recently^  all  opposition  to  their  schemes.  outlVtTn  thi^  Vrea?ka“jor  rZ 

Th®  Chester,  Pa.  City  Council  “f'lirrpntlv  trvine  to  hold  caiH  ™ 


Currently  trying  to  hold  said. 


The  spite  nature  of  the  at-  year  sought  to  en-  themselves  free  from  public  ex-  Major  Ridge  is  executive  bed 

tack  is  just  as  glaring  as  was  ®  ®i|.  gross  receipts  pression  through  a  recall  elec-  of  WBIG  and  is  a  member  of 

Huey  Long's  tax  effort  to  pun-  of  the  Chester  Times,  the  citys  tion,  the  commission  majority  is  the  board  of  directors  of  the 

Ish  his  newspaper  critics  in  only  daily  had  been  at  odds  ^qw  trying  to  muzzle  the  press.”  Greensboro  News  Co.  He  lot 

1934.  with  a  political  machine  The  The  Herald  and  News  have  merly  published  the  Greensboro 


1934.  with  a  political  machine.  The  The  Herald  and  News  have  merly  publish^  the  Greensboro 

Indeed,  the  1%  Miami  tax  on  tax  was  dropped  after  the  city  been  reprinting  editorials  from  Record, 

newspaper  gross  receipts  follows  solicitor  ruled  “it  probably  New  York,  Chicago,  Worcester  Three  funds  were  developed 

the  same  general  pattern  as  would  not  hold  up.”  and  other  newspapers  denounc-  in  Greensboro.  The  largest  fund 

Long’s  law  and  uses  some  of  the  In  Minneapolis  last  April  9,  ing  the  Miami  tax  as  an  inva-  developed  by  an  individual  was 

same  language.  Alderman  George  Toss  proposed  sion  of  press  freedom.  the  $51,000  raised  by  Bob  Jone 

Refaliation  Admitted  a  tax  of  one  cent  per  copy  of  Miami  editors  say  the  tax  through  his  early  morning  pro- 

newspapers  sold.  Newspaper  closely  parallels  Huey  Long  s  gram  over  WBIG.  The  Grem 
taSets^^of  a  I^lll  elect^n  “"ions  went  to  bat  against  law  which  the  Suj^eme  Court  boro  Daily  News,  serving  as  re 

lar^eis  oi  a  recall  eiei^ioii  State  Attorney  General  J  A  unanimously  knocked  out.  The  ceiver  for  donations,  reported 
movement,  made  no  bones  about  ist  "H^t  ^uf^be  urn  Court  said:  gifts  of  more  than  $101.0()0i. 

Pq,..  constUuHonaT  ThT  IL  wl^s  .  -‘It  (the  Louisiana  tax),  is  bad  The  High  Point  (N.  C.)  £, 


unanimously  knocked  out.  The  ceiver  for  donations,  reporW 


gifts  of  more  than  $101,000. 
The  High  Point  (N.  C.)  £» 


missioner  H.  Leslie  Quieg.  oust-  stropped. 


movemeiu,  maae  no  Dones  aooui  Burnquist  ruled  it  would  be  un-  Court  said:  gifts  of  more  than  $101,000. 

the  law  being  retaliatory.  conTtUutional  ThT  wL  (the  Louisiana  tax)  is  bad  ^  The  High  Point  (N.  C.)  En- 

At  a  meting  last  month.  Com-  j__‘  -j  because,  in  the  light  of  its  his-  terprise,  two  radio  stations  and 

niissioner  H.  Leslie  Quigg.  oust-  •  tory  and  its  present  setting,  it  is  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Corn¬ 
ed  ex-chief  of  police,  a-sked  the  In  Miami,  however.  City  At-  seen  to  be  a  deliberate  and  cal-  merce  collected  approximate!; 

city  attornev  to  draft  “anything  torney  Watson  is  the  uncle  of  culated  device  in  the  guise  of  $53,000. 

that’s  legal”  in  a  tax  on  the  Comm^sioner  Charles.  Charles  ^  ^ax  to  limit  the  circulation  of  The  .Burlington  TimesNeut 

daily  newspapers.  Watson  s  assistant  until  information  to  which  the  public  and  Burlington  radio  station! 


Illy  newspapers.  wss  Watson  s  assistant  until  information  to  which  the  public  and  Burlington  radio  station: 

Commissioner  R.  C.  Gardner  Charles  resigned  to  .  run  for  jg  entitled  in  view  of  constitu-  raised  several  thousands  of  dol- 
for  two  years  has  urged  a  tax  commissioner.  The  city  attor-  tional  guarantees.”  lars. 

of  one  cent  per  daily  copy  and  ney  is  appointed  by  the  com-  ^  In  Mt.  Airy,  the  Times  and 

three  cents  per  Sunday  copy  on  majority.  tt-  ,  «•  1  1  the  local  radio  station  gave 

the  Herald  and  News.  ^^tson  contends  the  tax  is  LesnGF  Hian  BludGr  space  and  time  to  the  fund-rais- 

Commissioner  William  W.  valid  but  adds  cautiously,  ‘any  p  Tvyr—J ing  with  the  result  that  several 
Charles  also  advocated  a  per-  ordinance  is  legal  until  it  is  f  OT  1  luaGra  iraper  thousand  of  dollars  was  paid  in. 

py  tax  in  July.  When  a  ques-  tested  in  court.  Madera,  Calif.  —  Opening  of  The  Reidsville  Review  in 


the  Herald  and  News  watson  contends  the  tax  is 

Commissioner  William  W.  valid  but  adds  cautiously,  “any 
Charles  also  advocated  a  per-  ordinance  is  legal  until  it  is 


copy  tax  in  July.  When  a  ques-  tested  in  court.  Madera,  Calif.  —  Tl'®  Reidsville  Review  in 

tion  of  leealitv  was  raised.  Mayor  Opposes  Tax  hi(^  for  the  suspended  Madera  Reidsville,  N.  C..  likewise  gavt 

Charles  insisted  he  wanted  it  to  Mayor  Robert  Flovd  and  Com-  7’ribune  and  Mercury  has  failed  space  to  the  appeal  for  fundi 
apply  only  to  the  daily  news-  missioner  Perrine  Palmer,  Jr.,  thousands  of  dollars  result 


tested  in  court.” 

Mayor  Opposes  Tax 


papers.  voted  against  the  tax. 

On  advice  of  City  Attorney  The  mayor  sharply  criticized 
J.  W.  Watson,  Jr.,  the  tax  was  the  majority.  The  three  had  es- 
broadened.  As  passed  by  a  3-2  timated  the  newspaper  tax 


The  mayor  sharply  criticized  * 


Roy  Wolfe,  receiver,  told  Editor 


&  Publisher,  Weekly  newspapers  in  Greens- 

High  bidder  was  Dean  Lesher,  boro  also  join^  in  the  appeal 
publisher  of  Madera  News,  with  a 


oroauenea.  J\s  passea  oy  a  J-z  umaicu  me  newspaper  tax  •  nfVor  The  hi/1  was 

®  “license  uem  forthL'  unaccompanied  by  cash  and  this  Parton  Lining  Up 

tax  of  1%  of  gross  receipts  on  ihey  then  put  an  item  for  this  ,  matter  im  to  the  Su-  c*»  11  /^  j  11 

“any  newspaper,  periodical  or  amount  in  the  1948-49  city  bud-  court  here  Wolfe  said.  Staffs  Gradually 

magazine  printed  and  issued  gd  for  capital  improvements.  ^  .  /  •’  „  Los  Angeles  —  Staffs 

.  .r  .  ..  —  j  .--.u  _ A-j  A_  A  Havviotivac  fapintr  ThA  pniirt  -  .  -  -  - 
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magazine  printed  and  issued  Set  for  capital  improvements.  ..  ,  Los  Angeles  —  Staffs  of  tht 

daily,  weekly  or  at  other  reg-  ^''^oyd  said  this  amounted  to  Alternatives  facing  the  cou  j^os  Angeles  Independent  Pul; 

ular  intervals  within  the  cor-  providing  no  capital  improve-  are  lishing  Company’s  seven  com 

porate  limits  of  the  city.”  ments.  He  said  the  tax  was  of  rnunity  newspapers  are  beinj 

The  ordinance  is  scheduled  for  “"pertain,  indefinite  and  of  strengthened  gradually,  Jam« 

final  passage  Aug.  18.  It  would  <loubtful  legality.  Parton,  publisher,  advised  & 

The  city  political  battle  came  th®  tuu®  of  (he  court  action,  as>  Publisher 

^  a  head  Ju^ne  2  when  Gardner,  ve^y  much  lower  -htain  This  move  is  in  line  with  tl« 

index  Quigg  and  Charles  fired  Miami  s  '''^®.  hoped  to  obtain  preparing  for  expand 

■  J  .  e  11  popular  city  manager,  R.  G.  more  bids  from  outside  persons  ^  news  and  feature  treatment 

friaMMeL  interested  oP®f® .ff  iSnCuJJ^ed  with 

Bnght  Ideas  do  this  last  winter  but  backed  newspaper  here,  but  failed  to  Charles  W.  Judson  as  execu 

Cartoons  .  13  down  when  aroused  civic  clubs  “O  so,  Wolfe  said.  editor 

Cuculation  . 42  threatened  a  recall  vote.  ■  Independent  personnel  aj; 

Editorials  .  36  A  former  FBI  agent  who  had  PM  SfnriPQ  pointments  include  selection  of 

Personals  37  clamped  a  tight  lid  on  organ-  rrizes  lor  rivi  oioriea  Frank  Mankiewicz,  formerly  ol 

Photography  . 54  ized  gambling,  Danner  charged  Washington  —  For  the  three  Washington  bureau  of  the 

Promotion  56  the  three  sought  control  of  the  best  news  stories  on  FM,  pub-  Diego  ( Calif  )  Journal  and 

Radio  .  57  police  department.  lished  in  newspapers  between  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Jour 

Short  Takes  24  After  Danner’s  ouster,  the  Jan.  1  and  Sept.  1,  1948,  the  FM  nal,  as  managing  editor  of  Sontt 

Syndicates  40  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Association  will  award  FM-AM  Monica  Independent,  and  d 

spearheaded  the  recall  drive,  radio  consoles.  The  contest  is  Rotjert  Hansen  as  feature  writer 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  The  Jaycees  got  more  than  the  open  to  all  reporters,  whether  for  that  paper.  James  Carroll 

publication  may  be  reproduced  number  of  signatures  needed,  staff  personnel  or  stringers.  It  and  Abbot  Kinney  have  joined 

provided  acknowledgment  is  hut  the  commissioners  have  tern-  is  to  be  conducted  in  three  the  business  staff,  and  Sol 
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KewspaperCandidates 
Defeat  Crump  Machine 


OffEAT  of  the  E.  H.  Crump  po¬ 
litical  machine  in  Memphis, 
vhich  has  dominated  Tennessee 
iUte  government  for  20  years, 
«as  attributed  this  week  largely 
10  the  militant  campaigns  con¬ 
ducted  by  Tennessee  newspa- 


^  the  Democratic  primary 
on  Aug.  5,  Repr.  Estes  Kefau- 
ver,  running  for  the  United 


X  The  Kbow  ilk  Vwj»-SefltiBej^ 

*NNllsETl1iMPrCRI^^^ 


Kifouver.  Browning  Nominated 


States  Senate,  won  over  two 
major  opponents  by  a  plurality 
of  35,000,  and  former  Gov.  Gor¬ 
don  Browing  was  nominated  for 
Governor  over  Gov.  Jim  Nance 
McCord  by  50,000.  McCord  was 
seeking  a  third  term. 

Kefauver  was  seeking  the 
seat  held  for  12  years  by  the 
junior  sensator,  Tom  Stewart, 
who  ran  second  in  this  year’s 
primary.  In  the  past,  Stewart 
had  been  support^  by  Crump, 
and  in  1942  it  was  the  heavy 
vote  from  Crump’s  Shelby 
County  stronghold  that  put 
hta  over. 

This  year  Crump  had  de¬ 
serted  Stewart  to  support  a  new 
protege.  Judge  John  Mitchell  of 
Cookeville,  a  county  circuit 
judge.  Mitchell  ran  a  poor 
carrying  besides  Shelby 
County  only  his  home  congres¬ 
sional  district. 

Kefauver  carried  five  dis¬ 
tricts  and  Stewart  three.  In 
Memphis,  Kefauver  ran  only 
10,000  votes  behind  Mlitchell. 

In  the  governorship  race. 
Browning  carried  every  con¬ 
gressional  district  except  the 
one  which  comprises  Shelby 
County. 

Eight  newspapers  in  larger 
key  cities  of  the  state,  extend¬ 
ing  in  a  row  from  Bristol  at 
the  northeast  tip  on  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  border  to  Memphis  at  the 
southwest  corner  600  miles 
away,  campaigned  vigorously 
for  more  than  two  months  for 
Kefauver  and  Browning.  Two 
each  were  in  Bristol  and  John¬ 
son  City,  and  one  each  in  Knox¬ 
ville,  Chattanooga,  Nashville 
and  Memphis. 

In  addition  to  editorials,  car¬ 
toons  and  day-to-day  news  of 
the  campaign,  much  space  was 
iSven  to  readers’  letters  and  il¬ 
lustrated  interviews  with  citi¬ 
zens  of  both  sexes  urging  the 
pwple  to  throw  the  yoke  of 
Crumpism  off  the  state.  The 
ffeihrille  Tennessean’s  cartoon¬ 
ist  Tom  Little,  had  a  four- 
column  panel  virtually  every 
<i»v  lamnooning  Crump  and 
Willi  Gerber.  Shelby  Countv  at- 
tomev-general,  who  has  been 
Ws  chief  lobbyist  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  “leg  man”  in  Mem¬ 
phis  politics. 

In  Memphis  proper,  the  aft¬ 


ernoon  Scripps-Howard  Press- 
Scimitar  waged  an  all-out  fight, 
particularly  strong  in  behalf  of 
Kefauver.  It  exposed  the  fact 
that  even  employes  of  the  city- 
owned  light,  water  and  gas 
plant  had  been  coerced  to  do 
work  for  the  political  machine 
nights  and  off  hours.  The  Press- 
Scimitar  had  the  cooperation  of 
a  committee  of  citizens  organ¬ 
ized  for  Kefauver,  headed  up 
by  Edmund  Orgill,  wealthy 
hardware  wholesaler  and  past 
president  of  both  the  Rotary 
Club  and  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  Press-Scimitar’s  fight 
was  sparked  by  its  editor,  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Meeman.  During  the 
campaign.  Crump,  through 
Mayor  Jim  Pleasants,  broadcast 
a  challenge  to  Meeman  that 
“either  you  or  I  leave  town,” 
contingent  on  the  decision  of 
a  jury  of  seven  picked  repre¬ 
sentative  citizens  as  to  whether 
or  not  Kefauver  was  a  “Red 
svmpathizer,”  as  Crump  had 
charged  in  a  statewide  barrage 
of  ads.  Kefauver,  camnaigning 
nearby,  took  up  the  challenge 
and  offered  to  meet  it.  but 
Crumo  made  no  reply. 

Oddlv  enough,  it  was  Crump 
him.self  who  did  the  bulk  of 
the  advertising  carried  in  news- 
naners  during  the  campaign, 
^our  times — twice  each  against 
Kefauver  and  Browning  —  he 
blanketed  the  entire  state  with 
a  nage  ad  in  vi+rioi'c  language 
and  signed  “E.  H.  Crump.” 

Ad  Refused 

One  of  these  ads.  which 
called  Browning  names  and  oth¬ 
erwise  assailed  his  character, 
was  refused  by  one  paoer — the 
Scrlpps  -  Howard  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel.  Loye  W.  Miller, 
the  editor,  gave  as  his  reason 
for  relenting  the  copy  that  not 
onlv  was  the  ad  too  scurrilous 
and  indecent,  but  that  obviouslv 
it  was  tacit  recognition  of 
Crump’s  power  to  run  such  an 
ad 

“We  wouldn’t  let  any  other 
man  say  those  things  about  any 
man,”  said  Miller.  “Crump 
comes  under  the  same  rules  for 
us  as  anybody  else.” 

All  the  rest  of  the  state’s  148 
newspapers  carried  the  ad  and 
all  carried  the  other  three.  In 
addition,  hosts  of  sectional  ads 
were  run  by  Crump.  By  and 
large,  there  was  little  advertis¬ 
ing  done  on  a  large  scale  for 
other  candidates  than  the  Crump 
choices. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean, 
owned  by  Silliman  Evans,  car¬ 
ried  a  daily  box  reminding  vot¬ 
ers  that  no  other  candidates  had 
a  war  chest  like  that  of  Crumo 
and  the  state  machine  with 
which  to  advertise.  It  charged 
some  of  the  money  came  from 
a  slush  fund  gained  from 
“shaking  down”  state  employes. 

The  Tennessean  supported 
both  Kefauver  and  Browning, 
as  did  the  Ochs-owned  Times  in 
Chattanooga.  Kefauver’s  home 
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town.  So  did  the  News-Sentinel 
in  Knoxville. 

Equally  vigorous  campaigns 
were  put  on  for  two  of  the  can¬ 
didates  who  lost,  but  by  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  larger  papers.  Ine 
smaller  ones  were  divided,  but 
no  major  paper  supported 
Crump’s  senatorial  candidate. 
Mitchell. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  in 
Memphis  was  neutral  as  to  the 
senatorship,  but  strongly  backed 
Gov.  McCord  for  his  installation 
of  the  sales  tax,  most  of  which 
went  for  education.  It  attacked 
Browning  for  having  tried  to 
“disfranchise  Shelby  County” 
in  1938  by  attempting  to  impose 
the  county  unit  voting  system 
after  Browning’s  break  with 
Crump  during  his  first  term. 

The  Nashville  Banner 
eschewed  a  choice  in  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  race,  but  beat  the  drums 
daily  for  Senator  Stewart  and 
attacked  Kefauver  with  the 
claim  he  was  backed  by  former 
New  Dealers  and  leftwingers. 

Roy  McDonald’s  News-Free 
Press  in  Chattanooga  likewise 
supported  Stewart  and  also 
Gov.  McCord. 

All  of  the  state's  larger  pa¬ 
pers  keot  traveling  correspond¬ 
ents  following  all  of  the  major 
candidate.s  during  their  cam¬ 
paign  tours. 

Press  Alienated 

Out  of  the  hilarity  that  fol 
lowed  came  the  realization  that 
the  battles  waged  against  Crump 
by  the  press,  dating  back  two 
or  three  state-wide  campaigns, 
hed  had  their  pointed  effect  in 
one  overwhelming  victory. 

Crump  had  never  been 
friendly  with  the  newspapers, 
except  as  a  medium  through 
which  he  could  focus  the  state’s 
and  the  nation’s  attention  upon 
himself.  And  when  the  chips 
were  down  he  found  most  of 
Tennessee’s  larger  dailies 
aeainst  him  and  many  of  the 
others  neutral. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
news  columns  were  written. 
Front  page  editorials  straight¬ 
forwardly  setting  out  the  issues 
of  the  campaign  began  to  effec¬ 
tively  throttle  Crump’s  attempts 
to  confuse  the  issues  with  his 
advertisements. 

Crump  leveled  numerous  ads 
at  the  Tennessean,  whose  pub¬ 
lisher  has  carried  on  a  virile 
campaign  in  exchanges  of  state¬ 
ments  and  charges  for  10  years. 
For  the  first  time.  Crump  did 
not  attack  Evans  personally  but 
declared  his  paper  had  “never 
been  right  but  once,  and  then 
when  it  opposed  Gordon 
Browning  in  1938.” 

Evans’  paper  replied  editor¬ 
ially  that  the  Tennessean  was 
right,  and  proud  of  it,  in  oppos¬ 
ing  Browning’s  unit  bill  in 
1938  and  that  it  was  right  now 
in  supporting  the  soldier-states¬ 
man  Browning,  “as  the  people 
will  attest  come  Aug.  5.” 

Crump  ran  an  ad  in  most 
state  papers  early  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  using  one  of  his  charac¬ 
teristic  whimsy-whamsy  8-col¬ 
umn  headlines  saying  that 
“Estes  Kefauver  Assumes  the 
Role  of  a  Pet  Coon.”  The  ad 
continued  that  a  pet  coon  rum¬ 
mages  in  the  dresser  drawer 
when  your  head  is  turned.  Ke¬ 
fauver,  before  the  editions  car- 


'Oh  Say  Can  You  See' — .  by  Tom 
Little  in  the  Tennessean 

rying  the  ads  were  off  the 
presses,  issued  a  statement  car¬ 
ried  on  many  P-ls  saying,  “I 
may  be  a  pet  coon,  but  I’m  not 
Ed  Crump's  pet  coon.” 

To  top  it  off,  when  Kefauver 
spoke  in  Memphis  a  few  days 
later,  he  broke  out  a  coon  skin 
cap  and  frontiersman’s  coat,  and 
introduced  two  pet  coons  of  his 
own,  “Dan’l  Boone”  and  “Davy 
Crockett.”  The  people  laughed 
Crump  out  of  that  one. 

In  a  front  page  signed  state¬ 
ment,  Coleman  A.  Harwell,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tennessean,  apol¬ 
ogized  for  “imposing”  one  of 
Crump’s  ads  upon  the  readers, 
concluding  that  doing  so  was 
part  of  the  "complex  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  newspaper.” 

Tennessee  newspapers  had  a 
field  day  on  Aug.  6,  the  day  af¬ 
ter  the  primary. 

The  morning  staffs  had  been 
on  the  job  practically  around 
the  clock  from  the  time  the  bal¬ 
loting  began  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  until  it  became  obvious  the 
Crump  machine  had  been 
crushed  at  2  a.m.  Friday.  Ears 
had  been  tuned  for  word  of 
fraud  or  fighting  or  a  last  min¬ 
ute  switch  in  the  senatorial 
race  by  Crump.  Three  men 
were  killed  in  election  day  bat¬ 
tles  and  their  aftermath  in  East 
Tennessee’s  Polk  County,  where 
the  Burch  Biggs  machine,  a 
close  ally  of  the  Crump  organi¬ 
zation,  was  also  crushed. 

But  there  were  chances  of 
other  battles  around  the  Mem¬ 
phis  boxes,  where  watchers  for 
Kefauver  and  Browning  were 
determined  the  votes  would  be 
counted  as  cast.  They  never 
came  off,  however,  because  the 
counting  was  fair,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  widely  publicized  re¬ 
ports  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  had  been  requested 
by  Kefauver  and  Browning  to 
be  on  hand.  No  one  but  the 
FBI  ever  knew  whether  they 
were  there,  but  the  Crump  men 
weren’t  taking  chances. 

The  victories  in  the  guberna¬ 
torial  and  senatorial  races  were 
sweet  to  the  newspapers  sup¬ 
porting  Browning  and  Kefau¬ 
ver. 

Harwell,  writing  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  on  Sunday,  Aug.  8,  Mid 
of  the  paper's  long  fight  against 
Crump : 

“No  more,  but  certainly  no 
less  than  any  of  the  people  it 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Alicia’s  Newsday  Has 
‘The  Patterson  Touch’ 


By  Jerry  Walker 


ALICIA  PATTERSONS  News- 

day  is  an  eight-year-old 
“country  newspaper”  for  New 
York  city  slick¬ 
ers  who  prefer 
fireplaces  to  fire 
escapes.  It’s  a 
journalistic  phe¬ 
nomenon,  a  jet- 
aged  thunder¬ 
bolt;  yet  it’s  a 
“dinky”  opera¬ 
tion. 

C  i  rculation 
and  advertising 
graph  lines  are 
busting  through 
the  ceiling  of  Amberg 
the  old  garage 

m  Hempstead,  L  I.  where  Miss 
Patterson  started  Newsday  on 
the  day  after  Labor  Day,  1940. 
That's  one  reason  why  a  new 
30,000  square  foot  plant  is  being 
rushed  to  completion  on  a  five- 
acre  plot  in  Garden  City. 

The  mechanical  departments 
already  are  housed  in  the  first 
wings  of  the  new  all-on-one  floor 
plant,  where  production  efficien¬ 
cy  and  ingenuity  are  on  a 
round  -  the  -  clock  schedule  to 
turn  out  the  86,000-odd  copies  of 
tabloid  Newsday.  frequently  80- 
pages  thick. 


Up  from  11.000 

A  June  total  of  1.264.746  lines 
of  advertising— against  767,170 
lines  in  June,  1947 — and  a  six¬ 
mo  n  t  h  s  total  of  6.387  277 
(against  4.208.746  for  half  of 
iy47 )  adds  up  to  one  part  of 
Newsday’s  success  story. 

growth  from 
11.000  on  Its  first  day.  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  an  ill-fated  six-edition 
another  publisher, 
to  100,000  by  January” — says 
Miss  Patterson— tells  another 
chapter  in  the  story  of  one  of 
the  rare  achievements  in  recent 
American  journalism;  success 
from  scratch,  despite  a  war  and 
Its  newsprint  drought. 

It’s  "The  Patterson  Touch”  ex¬ 
emplified  again,  for  Alicia  Pat 
terson  runs  Newsday  every  day 
of  Its  six-day  publication.  She 
smiles  now  when  she  recalls  the 
warning  her  father  gave  in  1940 

Don  t  try  a  tabloid,”  said 
Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson. 
Country  folks  are  too  accus¬ 
tomed  to  standard-size  newspa¬ 
pers.  ^ 

But  Miss  Patterson,  in  her 
ahead  with  the 
tabloid  format  in  the  suburban 
area  recommended  by  the  late 
Max  Annenberg.  Newsday,  how 
ever,  bears  no  further  resem¬ 
blance  to  her  father’s  New  York 
Daily  News,  except  for  enjoying 
the  same  phenomenal  growth. 
Where  the  News  garnered  pen¬ 
nies  from  the  sidewalks  of  New 
York.  Newsday  has  copped  the 
nickels  of  the  suburbanites  who 
ride  the  railroad  that  doesn’t 
run  when  it  snows. 

Many  of  Newsday’s  subscrib- 
Pfs — 87 “p  of  its  25-cents-a-week 
circulation  is  carrier-delivered — 
are  the  readers  of  New  York’s 


big  morning  and  evening  papers. 
They  like  to  find  Newsday  on 
their  doorstep  or  at  the  dinner 
table  when  they  come  home. 
That’s  why  the  local  merchants 
in  the  score  of  Long  Island  com¬ 
munities  which  Newsday  covers 
love  that  tabloid. 

72-Page  Advertising  Package 

A  recent  Hempstead  Sales  Day 
was  promoted  with  a  72-page  ad¬ 
vertising  package — not  a  single 
line  of  editorial  matter  in  it — in 
Newsday.  What  happened? 

“The  village  was  jammed  with 
200,000  persons,”  relates  News¬ 
day’s  general  manager,  Richard 
H.  Amberg.  “And  the  stores  re¬ 
ported  $2,000,000  in  sales  on  a 
rainy  Thursday  in  August.” 

Newsday  runs  many  of  these 
“advertising  packages.”  Not  all 
are  special  sections,  however, 
but  they  have  helped  the  paper 
to  boost  its  linage  despite  the 
shortage  of  newsprint.  The  spe¬ 
cial  supplements  eat  up  the  tons 
and  tons  of  “dinky”  rolls  ( 15V6- 
inch)  which  Amberg  is  getting 
from  Finland. 

“Only  about  half  of  our  news¬ 
print  supply  is  standard  roll 
stuff  from  Canada.”  says  Am¬ 
berg,  pointing  to  some  of  it  in 
the  big  storage  room  at  the  new 
plant.  “The  dinky  rolls  from 
Finland  were  the  answer  to  our 
problem  once  we  learned  how  to 
use  them,  for  we  refuse  to  buy 
newsprint  in  the  black  market. 
It’s  morally  wrong  and  econom 
ically  unsound.” 

On  a  recent  day,  Amberg  saw 
newsprint  being  unloaded  from 
seven  freight  cars  and  two 
trailer  trucks  into  the  Newsday 
plant.  It  merely  happened  that 
shipments  coincided  and  gave 
him  a  bigger  inventory  than 
Newsday  has  had  for  many  a 
day. 

Miss  Patterson  recalled  the 
day  she  and  Amberg  went  to  the 
New  York  News  to  beg  some 
newsprint. 

“How  much  do  you  have  on 
hand?”  asked  F.  M.  fJack) 
Flynn,  the  News’  general  man¬ 
ager. 

“About  a  day’s  supply,”  Am¬ 
berg  replied. 

“What  a  way  to  run  a  rail¬ 
road’”  commented  Flynn,  but  he 
weakened  enough  to  let  News- 
day  haye  50  tons  of  paper. 

“It  was  strictly  a  loan,  too.” 
said  Miss  Patterson,  herself  a 
director  of  the  News. 

A  Stop  on  the  Railroad 

Miss  Patterson  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Capt.  Harry  F.  Guggen¬ 
heim,  like  to  kid  Amberg  today 
about  the  railroad  he  has  had 
built  into  the  new  plant.  But 
he  hopes  to  have  the  last  laugh 
when  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
names  its  new  depot  there 
“Newsday.” 

The  supply  of  “dinky”  rolls 
suggested  to  Amberg  an  idea  for 
further  Newsday  service  in  its 
area  and  Miss  Patterson  was 
quick  to  take  it  up  and  develop 
it.  Today  she  calls  it  her  "very 


special  project.”  It  consists  of  a 
once  a-month  supplement  —  a 
magazine  in  the  full  meaning  of 
its  design — dealing  with  differ¬ 
ent  topics.  The  latest  one  was  a 
Vacation  Guide.  Before  it  were 
a  Soring  Fashion  Forecast,  a 
Garden  Almanac,  an  Industrial 
Review,  a  Real  Estate  Review — 
each  fully  prepared  by  the 
Newsday  staff. 

The  magazine  cover  is  a  full- 
page  picture.  Then  follow  pages 
and  pages  of  solid  advertising. 
Next  are  the  editorial  contents, 
well  -  written,  beautifully  -  illus¬ 
trated  articles  on  local  subjects. 
Finally,  more  pages  and  cages 
of  advertising.  Frederick  Hauck. 
noted  tyoographic  designer,  and 
i^iss  Patterson  work  out  the  de¬ 
sign  for  each  magazine. 

Newsday's  advertisers  have 
become  accustomed  to  this  pack¬ 
aging.  Little  ads  are  stacked  to 
fill  out  pages.  At  present  Miss 
Patterson  is  going  two  steps  fur¬ 
ther  with  the  idea.  All  ads  are 
laid  out  in  solid  columns,  so  that 
one.  two.  or  three  full  columns 
of  the  five-column  page  are  left 
open  for  editorial  matter.  Miss 
Patterson  is  a  stickler  for  hori¬ 
zontal  makeup — all  heads  cover 
their  stories. 

Many  Small  Ads 

Second  step  is  the  cleaning 
up  of  black,  blatant  conv  “The 
more  an  ad  screams,  the  less  it 
sells.”  says  Miss  Patterson,  and 
she  is  going  to  “educate”  the 
advertisers  to  using  less  loud 
cony.  This  will  give  the  little 
fellow  a  better  break,  she  feels, 
and  Ad  Director  Ernest  Levy 
steps  in  to  remark  that  the  three 
largest  department  store  adyer- 
tisers  represent  only  6*7  of 
Newsday’s  total  linage. 

Allan  Woods,  the  new  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  has  deyised  a 
unique  system  for  handling  ads. 
so  many  of  them  being  small 
ones.  The  ad  department  makes 
out  a  card  for  every  ad.  It  tells 
the  name  of  the  advertiser,  the 
space,  and  number  of  the  galley 
on  which  it  will  be  found  all  the 
while  it’s  in  the  composing 
room.  The  cards  are  filed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  days  on  which  the 
ads  run. 

System  is  the  byword  of  the 
plant.  In  order  to  print  News- 
dav’s  four  editions  ( including  a 
virtually  complete  new  paper 
for  Suffolk  County),  with  odd 
sizes  of  newsprint,  the  press 
run  begins  at  4:20  a.m.  and 
pages  “must”  be  rolled  at  five- 
minute  intervals.  Makeup  is 
controlled  so  that  type  is  set  in 
the  order  pages  are  to  be 
cleared,  since  it  is  necessary  to 
make  up  paired  forms. 

Copy  flows  to  the  17  machines 
in  the  Garden  City  plant,  two 
miles  from  the  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  rooms  in  Hempstead, 
bv  jeep  carrier.  The  last  Page 
One  closes  at  1:10  p.m.  and  by 
that  time  distribution  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  editions  is  well  under  way 
in  the  respective  communities. 
Circulation  Manager  Joseph 
Yauch  has  1,042  boys  working 
out  of  40  branch  offices.  The  cir¬ 
culation  merit  system  is  well  or¬ 
ganized  and  some  400  carriers 
get  a  free  week  in  Camp  News- 
day  each  summer. 

Alan  Hathaway,  an  old  New 
York  News  man,  is  managing 
editor,  in  charge  of  an  editorial 


Alicia  Patterson 


department  of  45  persons.  Al¬ 
though  the  paper  employs  seven 
photographers,  it  jobs  out  iti 
considerable  engraving  work. 

Page  One  usually  contains 
boiled  down  versions  of  the  big¬ 
gest  stories  on  the  AP,  and  a 
•»ood  spot  local  picture.  Page 
Two  is  Miss  Patterson’s  pride 
and  joy — a  Time-style  capsulated 
report  of  national  and  world 
news,  and  pictures.  It  is  com- 
niled  by  a  staff  member  from 
the  night’s  wire  copy. 

Page  Three  starts  the  local 
coverage,  in  word  and  picture. 
Community  place-lines  are  used 
and  the  news  is  handled  in  “pro¬ 
fessional,  metropolitan  style,” 
Miss  Patterson  boasts. 

“I  won’t  allow  a  personal  in 
the  paper.”  she  orders. 

Just  ahead  of  the  center  fold, 
which  is  a  double  spread  of  local 
nictures.  comes  a  feature-column 
nage  which  contains  a  local 
piece  by  a  woman  writer.  Mar¬ 
quis  Childs,  Billy  Rose,  and  how 
to  play  bridge.  Opposite  this 
nage  is  the  Editorial  page,  which 
"'fiss  Patterson  edits  personally. 
She  conducts  daily  conferences 
which  remind  her  of  the  ones 
she  used  to  attend  at  the  News, 
at  her  father’s  side. 

The  Society  Pages  are  just 
that,  with  only  a  calendar  for 
club  events.  Sports  is  all  local, 
and  there’s  lots  of  it  on  Long 
Island.  A  few  more  syndicate 
features  and  a  page  of  comics 
wind  up  the  inside  contents,  af¬ 
ter  nine  or  10  pages  of  classified, 
and  the  back  cover  is  late  news 
again,  from  all  over.  It's  usual¬ 
ly  set  in  wide  measure.  11-point 
boldface,  with  10  or  a  dozen 
stories. 

Newsday  could  use  a  lot 
more  newsprint  for  the  days 
ahead,  what  with  14,000  new 
dwellings  under  con.struction  in 
its  area,  but  Miss  Patterson  ad¬ 
mits  the  shortage  of  paper  has 
helped  to  put  across  her  ideas 
that  the  advertisers  have  no 
claim  on  editorial  space,  though 
it  is  only  a  small  town  paper. 

Her  convictions  on  separation 
of  news  and  advertising  are  as 
dynamic  as  any  her  father  or 
“Aunt  Cissy”  ever  expressed  on 
things  in  general.  From  the  new 
administration  building  there 
will  be  separate  entrances  to  the 
composing  room  from  the  news 
and  advertising  departments. 
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Modernization 
From  Inside  Out 


Another  step  in  the  $1,500,000 
rebuilding,  re-equipping  and  ex¬ 
pansion  program  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  ( Wis. )  Sentinel,  begun 
about  a  year  ago.  will  be  started 
soon  with  the  modernizihg  and 
streamlining  of  the  exterior  of 
the  four-story  building  at  North 
Plankinton  avenue  and  West 
Michigan  street.  This  phase  of 
the  plans  is  to  be  completed 
within  about  six  months.  The 
entire  program  will  transform 
the  building  into  one  of  the 
most  modern  newspaper  plants 
in  the  country. 

Until  now  the  construction 
and  rebuilding  has  been  interior 
work  on  the  brick  building, 
which  has  been  transformed  in¬ 
to  a  new.  modern  steel  building 
inside  the  old  brick  wads.  Steel 
girders  have  replaced  the  old 
brick  retaining  walls  and  old 
oak  beams.  New  foundations 
have  been  sunk  deep  into  the 
ground  to  carry  the  additional 
load  and  weight  of  the  strength¬ 
ened  structure  and  new  presses 
and  other  equipment. 

When  the  exterior  moderniza¬ 
tion  program  is  completed,  the 
Sentinel  building  wiil  have 
sweeping,  modern  lines,  with 
long  horizontal  bands  of  white 
cement  between  the  windows, 
chemically  treated  to  prevent 
weathering  and  staining.  The 
brick  between  the  bands  will  be 
acid-washed  to  restore  their 
original  colors.  The  exterior  of 
the  first  floor  will  be  treated 
with  light  color  Bedford  stone. 

There  will  be  a  new  main  en¬ 
trance,  moved  from  Michigan 
around  the  corner  to  Plankinton 
avenue.  It  will  be  two  stories 
in  height  and  will  lead  into  a 
large,  panelled  public  service 
department.  New  elevators  are 
being  installed. 

Immediately  south  of  the  new 
entrance  will  be  three  wide 
windows  looking  into  the  main 
press  room.  This  new  press 
room  is  30  feet  high  and  its  floor 
is  below  the  level  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  river  which  runs  along 
the  east  side  of  the  building. 
The  river  water  is  sealed  off  by 
a  special  waterproof  membrane 
enclosing  the  press  room.  Self- 
operating  pumps  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  as  an  extra  precaution. 
The  press  room  will  have  white 
tile  walls  and  a  ceiling  acous¬ 
tically  tiled  to  reduce  the  noise 
of  the  big  presses.  Large  fans 
will  keep  the  air  fresh,  draw¬ 
ing  off  the  fine  mist  of  ink  and 
paper  that  forms  over  presses 
operating  at  high  speed. 

Hundreds  of  steel  piles  were 
driven  into  the  ground  under 
the  building.  Because  there  was 
no  room  for  a  conventional  pile 
driver  inside  the  building,  the 
piles  were  driven  hydraulically 
in  eight-foot  sections,  welded  to¬ 
gether.  On  this  nest  of  piling 
a  concrete  slab  was  poured, 
weighing  1,120  tons.  Embedded 
in  this  specially  treated  concrete 
slab  is  a  36-ton  braced  steel 
platform  to  reinforce  the  bed  on 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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A  Wayward  Pressman 
Becomes  a  Critic 


By  Carle  Hodge 


NEWSPAPERING  now  is  much 

like  acting,  drop-kicking  or 
tooting  the  French  horn:  ease 
up,  and  the  professional  critics 
quickly  clamber  in. 

Best  known,  perhaps,  of  the 
new  journalistic  fault-finders  is 
A.  J.  Liebling,  43.  the  big,  bald, 
shy  ex-World-Telegram  feature 
writer  who  authors  the  New 
Yorker  magazine's  Wayward 
Press  pieces.  It  is  what  papers 
say,  and  especially  how  they  say 
it,  on  which  he  frowns. 

This  week,  in  the  understated 
style  that  is  the  smart-set  week¬ 
ly’s  trademark,  he  peered  over 
his  steel-rimmed  glasses  at  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  national  conven¬ 
tions: 

Act  I  ..  .  the  Republicans  are 
assembling  to  share  among 
themselves  the  estate,  down  to 
the  second-best  denture,  of  a 
Democratic  administration  con¬ 
fidently  reported  by  Westbrook 
Pegler  and  Walter  Lippmann  to 
be  dead.  Mr.  Lippmann,  the  Po- 
(ontus  of  the  piece,  warns  the 
inheritors  they  have  a  duty  as 
well  as  a  pushover — that  they 
must  choose  as  head  of  the 
house  a  Republican  with  a  clean 
shirt  and  creases  in  his  trous¬ 
ers,  and  keep  the  Congressional 
Scraggs  boys  out  of  sight.  .  .  . 

Act  II  ..  .  The  Democrats  are 
assembling  for  a  wake.  Mr. 
Lippmann  delivers  a  syndicated 
funeral  oration,  titled,  “All,  all 
are  gone,  the  old  familiar 
faces."  Mr.  Pegler  does  a  syn¬ 
dicated  pit-show  routine,  like  a 
geek  biting  the  head  off  a  live 
chicken,  except  that  he  uses  the 
head  of  Sidney  Hillman,  a  dead 
labor  leader.  The  Alsop  Kids,  a 
brother  act,  contribute  a  song- 
and  dance  called  “The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Bankruptcy,"  also  syndi¬ 
cated.  .  .  . 

In  this,  as  in  all  his  Way¬ 
ward  Presses  in  three  years, 
Abbott  Joseph  Liebling  says  he 
tried,  rather  than  generalizing, 
to  snipe  at  what  he  felt  were 
specific  wrongs. 

"The  words  are  there.”  he'll 
insist.  "You  can't  argue  with 
facts.” 

He  firmly  maintains  that  right, 
and  most  working  newsmen, 
are  on  his  side:  "Every  newspa¬ 
perman  is  a  critic  of  the  press.” 

He  thinks  the  chief  troubles 
with  U.S.  newspapers  are  stingi¬ 
ness,  stodginess,  shallowness, 
and  outmoded  executives: 

"Too  many  present  executives 
grew  up  in  the  time  of  the 
Frank  Ward  O'Malley  -  Hildy 
Johnson-Jack  Lait  idea  of  what 
makes  a  story.” 

The  front  office  shadow  blots 
out  cityroom  vigor,  he  argues, 
but  dailies  obviously  can’t  be 
influenced  by  advertisers,  since 
‘‘they’re  on  the  same  side  any¬ 
way.” 

No  grandstand  scout.  Joe  Lieb¬ 
ling  is  a  veteran  frontline  news¬ 
man.  His  World  War  II  corre¬ 
spondence  for  the  New  Yorker 
was  among  the  war’s  best. 

Yet  because  of  this  newsroom 
background,  he  concedes,  he 


became  a  critic  not  entirely  vir¬ 
ginal  of  press  prejudices. 

Already  he  had  decided  he 
disliked  journalism  schools  and 
Scripps-Howard's  feature  story 
style  ( ‘‘Oklahoma  Byzantine” ) . 

Another  Liebling  bias,  in 
common  with  many  another  na¬ 
tive  New  Yorker,  is  against  out- 
landers.  When,  his  diploma  still 
unsoiled,  he  sought  a  Manhat¬ 
tan  job,  he  resented  city  editors 
asking  if  he’d  worked  in  Denver 
or  Dallas  or  Dubuque. 

HLs  father  was  a  prospering 
New  York  furrier,  and  young 
Joe  was  weaned  on  the  city’s 
then  scrapping  dailies.  Ousted 
from  Dartmouth  for  cutting 
chapel,  he  enrolled  in  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  ("all  the  intellectual 
status  of  a  training  school  for 
future  employes  of  the  A  &  P”). 

Born  there  was  his  antipathy 
toward  journalism  schools.  He 
cites  figures  that  about  half 
their  graduates  enter,  not  news- 
papering,  but  publicity,  adver¬ 
tising  and  other  allied  fields: 

"It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
50%  of  the  graduates  of  medi¬ 
cal  schools  going  into  podiatry, 
permanent  waving,  massage  and 
the  compounding  of  toothpaste.” 

When,  last  year.  Doubleday 
bound  Liebling’s  biography  and 
the  first  of  his  Wayward  Press 
articles  into  The  Wayward 
Pressmen  he  dedicated  it: 

“To  the  Foundation  of  a 
School  for  Publishers.  Failing 
Which  No  School  of  Journalism 
Can  Have  Meaning.” 

But  it  was  during  his  Colum¬ 
bia  period  he  first  really  got,  as 
the  oldtimers  said,  "the  taint” 
of  reporting  on  him.  As  part 
of  his  study,  he  was  assigned 
downtown  to  The  Shacks,  the 
cluttered  cubbyholes,  behind 
police  headquarters,  from  which 
New  York’s  police  reporters 
work. 

After  graduation  he  worked 
eight  months  as  an  $8  a-day 
New  York  Times  sports  copy- 
reader.  He  was  fired. 

"One  night,”  he  remembers, 
"some  boy  with  pimples  in  his 
voice  called  up  from  Brooklyn 
to  tell  the  Times  about  a  par¬ 
ticularly  unfascinating  contest 
between  two  Catholic-school 
fives.  I  took  the  call  and  noted 
down  all  the  dreary  details  un¬ 
til  I  got  to  who  was  the  referee. 
"Who  was  he?”  I  asked.  "I 
don’t  know,”  the  kid  said,  "and 
anyway  I  ain’t  got  any  more 

nickels.”  So  he  hung  up. 

“We  couldn’t  use  a  basketball 
score  in  the  Times  without  the 
name  of  the  referee.  So  I  wrote 
in  ‘Ignoto,’  which  means  ‘un¬ 
known’  in  Italian.  Nobody 

caught  on,  and  after  a  while  I 
had  Ignoto  refereeing  a  lot  of 
basketball  games,  all  around 
town.  Then  I  began  bragging 
about  it,  and  after  a  short  while 
my  feeble  jest  came  to  the  ears 
of  (the  sports  editor).” 

Vic  Bernstein  and  Claude 
Jagger,  his  Columbia  class¬ 

mates.  were,  by  this  time. 


A.  J,  Liebling 


working  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
They  got  him  a  job  there  on  the 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 

Except  for  a  year  in  Europe. 
Liebling  worked  four  and  a  half 
years  in  Providence  as  reporter 
and  feature  writer:  “I  oozed 
prose  over  every  aspect  of 
Rhode  Island  life.” 

His  prize  piece,  however,  was 
an  expose  of  conditions  at  the 
state’s  mental  hospital.  He 
nailed  it  down  simply  by  check¬ 
ing  up  on  a  suspicious  doctor, 
who  turned  out  to  be  no  phy¬ 
sician  but  a  third-rate  orderly. 

Less  luck  was  his  with  an¬ 
other  story  about  the  hospital,  a 
little  brightener  about  a  peren¬ 
nial  escapee  named  Weeden. 

Weeden,  hospital  attaches  as¬ 
sured  the  reporter,  was  officially 
“dangerous”  but  actually  a  nice, 
harmless  old  dodo.  Anyway,  he 
always  came  back  when  it  got 
cold.  Liebling  thought  it  was  a 
funny  piece,  and  wrote  it  that 
way.  'Two  years  later  Weeden 
returned  to  the  institution  and 
blew  off  the  superintendent’s 
head  with  a  shotgun. 

Liebling  quit  in  1930  when  the 
papers  fired  a  staffer,  he  says, 
to  make  room  for  an  advertiser’s 
son.  Nevertheless,  he  still  re¬ 
gards  the  Journal  and  Bulletin's 
Sevellon  Brown  as  a  great  edi¬ 
tor,  “one  of  the  many  newspa¬ 
permen  who  think  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  American 
newspapers.” 

Back  in  New  York,  jobless 
Joe  hired  a  red-bearded  sand- 
wichman  to  parade  before  the 
World  an  orange  and  blue  ban¬ 
ner  reading  hire  joe  liebling. 
The  city  editor  always  used  the 
back  door  and  never  saw  the 
sign.  Anyway  there  were  no 
jobs  on  the  World,  or  anywhere 
else,  he  said. 

Liebling,  undaunted,  began 
selling  Sunday  features  to  the 
paper.  He  extracted  an  expense 
account,  more  money  than  most 
regular  reporters  and  a  promise 
of  a  staff  spot — but  then,  on 
Black  Tuesday,  Feb.  4,  1931,  the 
World  came  to  an  end. 

He  tried  every  other  paper 
first,  refraining  from  "the  obvi¬ 
ous  demarche,”  and  finally  went 
to  the  World-Telegram.  After 
four  years  and,  he  now  figures, 
l,()<K)-odd  features,  he  asked  for 
a  raise,  was  refused  and  quit. 

He  •  worked  eight  weeks  on 
King  Features’  Evening  Journal 


Magazine— where  a  boss  remind 
ed  him  readers  “are  interested 
in  just  three  things:  Blood 
money  and  (women).”  Thea 
he  went  to  the  New  Yorker. 

His  chief  chores  then,  as  now. 
were  articles  and  Profiles;  io 
the  last  year  he  has  written  14 
irregularly  published  Wayward 
Presses. 

First  he  wrote  portraits  of 
among  others.  Father  Divine, 
Eddie  Arcaro,  Olsen  and  John¬ 
son,  Gen.  George  Marshall  (in 
1940)  and  a  Broadway  cigar 
storekeeper  named  Izzy  Yere 
shevsky. 

In  October,  1939,  he  returned 
to  threatened  Paris — he’s  been 
a  francophile  as  long  as  he  can 
remember — and  reported  the 
first  phases  of  the  phoney  war. 
He  returned  the  following  year 
but,  in  July,  1941,  flew  back  to 
Britain  to  cover  the  RAF,  and 
was  sailing  home  again  on  i 
snail-slow  Norse  tanker  when 
the  Japs  struck  at  Pearl  Har 
bor. 

Later  he  covered  American 
air  thrusts  from  England,  the 
entire  African  campaign,  D-Day 
(his  LCI  was  hit),  Normandy 
and  the  liberation  of  Paris. 

Back  home,  in  1945,  he  re 
vived  the  magazine’s  intermit 
tent  Wayward  Press  depart 
ment,  which  Robert  Benchley 
had  started,  and  named,  in 
1927,  but  which  hadn’t  run  in 
eight  years. 

Liebling’s  debut  critique 
came  that  May,  on  the  Ed  Ken 
nedy  case. 

In  the  last  year  he  has  turned 
his  typewriter  against  mislead 
ing  heads,  and  coverage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  the  royal  wed 
ding,  a  city  relief  probe.  Red 
hearings  and  the  abortive  at 
tempt  to  set  up  a  secret  police 
in  Mississippi. 

He  toured  the  CJaribbean  and 
wrote  of  the  Haitian  and  Do® 
inican  papers,  and  Britain,  and 
reported  back  on  the  Lond(* 
press.  . 

A  paunchy,  padded,  amiaw 
man  now,  Joe  Liebling  is  a  vo» 
cious  reader,  and  eater.  Eaa 
day  he  picks  through  almost  w 
Manhattan’s  nine  dailies,  aw 
it  is  from  them  that  most  of  hu 
ideas  come.  ,  .. 

Sometimes  he  is  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed  that  many  more  pen 
pie  don’t  snap  back  at  hli 
criticisms. 
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Hospital  Will  Get  Fortune 
from  Toronto  Telegram  Sale 


Trustees  Considering  Offers; 
Some  Employe  Plan  Possible 

By  James  Montagnes 


TORONTO — When  and  to  whom 
Ijie  Toronto  Evening  Telegram 
iitobe  sold  is  the  big  question 
a  Cuiadian  newspaper  circ.es. 
hnoa  &  Publisher  learned  this 
that  an  offer,  which  may 
k,  nccepted  by  the  board  of 
lustees,  is  expected  sometime 
jiis  month.  But  it  was  pointed 
oot  that  there  is  nothing  binding 
n  the  trustees  to  accept  any 
jjer  for  the  newspaper,  one  of 
he  largest  and  oldest  of  Cana¬ 
dian  dailies. 

The  story  of  the  Toronto  Eve- 
]in{  Telegram,  also  known  as 
The  Old  Lady  of  Melinda 
Street"  in  Canadian  newspaper 
:ircles,  is  probably  unique 
imong  present  day  newspapers. 
Started  on  April  18,  1876,  as  a 
fourpage  dai.y,  the  paper  has 
ior  the  past  30  years  been  opera- 
:ed  by  a  board  of  trustees  fol- 
owing  the  death  of  its  founder, 
ioto  Ross  Roberston. 

His  will,  in  brief,  stated  that 
he  paper  was  to  be  sold  after 
he  death  of  his  widow  and  his 
ions.  with  proceeds  for  an  en¬ 
dowment  fund  for  the  Toronto 
Sick  Children's  Hospital.  Rob¬ 
ertson  died  on  May  31,  1918,  one 
son  followed  soon  after,  another 
son  in  1932,  and  his  widow  died 
1^  year.  A, though  one  grand¬ 
son  survives,  the  paper  can  now 
be  sold,  provided,  and  this  Is  a 
catch  in  the  will,  the  board  of 
trustees  feels  the  time  propi¬ 
tious. 

No  Offers  from  Americans 
There  have  been  many  ru¬ 
mors  about  possible  buyers. 
From  Charles  O.  Knowles,  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  trustee,  and 
one  of  the  survivors  of  the  John 
Ross  Robertson  period,  it  is 
learned  that  Lord  Beaverbrook 
has  not  made  an  offer  for  the 
paper,  and  that  no  English  or 
.Imerican  publishers  have  made 
offers  for  the  paper. 

Several  Canadian  newspaper 
publishers  are  understood  to 
liave  made  inquiries  about  the 
laptr,  including  the  Southam 
froup,  George  McCullagh  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  the  Roy 
Thomson  group,  as  well  as  some 
po.itical  groups. 

No  offer  has  been  accepted  to 
ikte.  although  offers  from  un¬ 
disclosed  principals  have  been 
as  high  as  $3,000,000.  It  is  ex- 
that  the  property  will 
w  eventually  for  over  $2,000,- 
WO  to  some  group  who  will 
“ny  on  the  founder's  policies 
meet  other  provisions,  in¬ 
cluding  some  benefits  for  old 
®ployes,  of  which  the  paper  has 
J'**!**  few.  Because  the  paper 
™Jiwn  operated  as  an  estate 
“aw*  has  been  no  pension  plan 

instituted. 

^^gnin  because  the  paper  has 
^operated  for  an  estate,  and 
•*>  owned  exclusively  by  John 


Ross  Robertson,  there  has  been 
no  public  accounting  for  earn¬ 
ings,  the  profits  being  turned 
over  every  year  to  a  trust  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  learned  on  good  au¬ 
thority  that  earnings  in  recent 
years  have  been  around  $500,000, 
although  expected  to  be  some¬ 
what  less  last  year  and  this 
year  due  to  increasing  labor  and 
newsprint  costs. 

While  no  definite  figure  can  be 
obtained  officially  from  the  trus¬ 
tees,  it  is  intimated  that  when 
the  paper  is  sold,  the  accumu¬ 
lated  profits  and  sale  price  of 
the  paper  will  provide  between 
$7,000,000  and  $8,000,000  for  the 
Toronto  Sick  Children’s  Hospi¬ 
tal.  The  money,  according  to 
the  will,  is  not  to  be  used  for 
building,  but  for  operation  of 
the  hospital,  one  of  the  major 
philanthropies  of  the  late  John 
Ross  Robertson. 

Currently  some  legal  techni¬ 
cal  interpretations  of  the  will 
are  up  before  Ontario  courts, 
and  decisions  are  expected  at 
any  time,  hearings  having  been 
completed  early  this  summer. 
When  the  rulings  are  announced 
the  decks  will  be  cleared  for  the 
sale  of  the  newspaper  and  its 
real  estate. 

Began  with  Borrowed  Money 

When  the  Telegram  was  start¬ 
ed  in  1876,  it  was  Robertson’s 
second  venture  in  the  daily 
newspaper  field.  He  had  started 
the  Toronto  Telegraph  10  eyars 
ear.ier,  but  stopped  its  operation 
when  the  Conservative  party 
wanted  to  dictate  his  operations 
after  lending  him  $50,000.  Rob¬ 
ertson  became  London  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Toronto  Globe 
for  two  years,  and  on  his  return 
to  Toronto  decided  to  launch  the 
Evening  Telegram.  He  borrowed 
$10,000  from  the  late  Prof.  Gold- 
win  Smith,  who  liked  the  35- 
year-old  newspaperman’s  cour¬ 
age.  and  so  Robertson  started  an 
independent  paper  with  a  staff 
of  23  employes  and  a  first  day’s 
advertising  receipts  of  $4. 

Circulation  grew  rapid. y.  The 
first  year  1,895  copies  were 
printed  daily.  In  10  years  this 
had  increased  to  16,419  copies. 


Out  for  Thurmond 

Augusta,  Ga. — The  Augusta 
Chronicle  has  thrown  its  sup¬ 
port  behind  Gov.  J,  Strom 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina 
for  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Chronicle  thus 
became  the  first  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Georgia  to  advocate 
the  election  of  the  states' 
rights  Democratic  nominee. 


and  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
had  passed  25,000.  When  the 
paper  celebrated  its  diamond 
jubilee  in  1936  circulation  was 
159,396.  Today  circulation  is 
198,840. 

Robertson  founded  the  paper 
to  discuss  public  questions  “free¬ 
ly,  honestly,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
justice  to  a.l  parties,  opinions 
and  men.”  He  espoused  civic 
questions,  and  became  a  watch¬ 
dog  of  municipal  affairs. 

Even  today  the  paper  keeps 
a  close  check  on  civic  develop¬ 
ments,  will  often  combat  alone 
against  questions  which  it  feels 
are  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  city  and  the  citizens.  The 
paper  went  so  far  about  1930  as 
to  put  up  for  election  as  mayor 
of  Toronto  one  of  its  editors, 
Bert  Wemp,  when  certain  civic 
development  problems  were  un¬ 
der  discussion.  Wemp  was  may¬ 
or  one  year. 

Robertson  early  began  giving 
to  civic  charity  organizations 
earnings  from  his  paper.  His 
major  venture  was  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  a  hospital  for  sick  chil¬ 
dren,  and  this  remained  his  ma¬ 
jor  civic  interest,  even  to  the 
extent  that  the  paper  has  been 
willed  to  it  since  his  death.  He 
also  wrote  much  about  the  early 
days  of  Toronto,  and  presented 
to  the  city,  through  the  public 
library  board,  the  most  complete 
coLection  of  old  prints  and  rec¬ 
ords  of  Toronto. 

About  25  years  ago,  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram  started  a  junior 
edition  for  boys,  the  “Boys’ 
Tely,”  issued  as  a  supplement  on 
Saturdays,  which  was  written 
by  Toronto  youth.  The  paper 
lasted  about  a  year  when  in¬ 
terest  in  it  dropped. 

During  the  Second  World  War 
the  paper  started  “The  British 
War  Victims  Fund,”  from  un¬ 
solicited  contributions  which 
began  coming  in  early  in  1940. 
Without  sob  story  technique,  and 
with  little  other  problicity  than 
listing  on  the  front  page  names 
and  amounts  of  contributions  re¬ 
ceived.  this  fund  raised  about 
$3,000,000,  which  was  passed  di¬ 
rectly  to  various  organizations 
for  war  victims  in  Great  Britain. 

Leans  Toward  Conservatives 

While  officially  independent  in 
politics,  the  Toronto  Evening 
Telegram  leans  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party,  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Orange  organization,  and 
is  staunchly  pro-British  Em¬ 
pire.  Some  of  its  editors  at 
times  have  used  Union  Jacks  as 
breaks  between  editorials  on  the 
editorial  page. 

The  paper  is  the  only  survivor 
of  the  dailies  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  its  founding,  although 
the  old  Toronto  Globe  remains 
as  a  part  of  the  morning  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  but  under  an 
entirely  different  ownership  as 
when  the  Telegram  was  found¬ 
ed.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
its  editors  have  for  the  most  part 
held  their  jobs  a  long  time,  John 
R.  Robinson  holding  the  post 
from  1888  to  1928,  and  Charles 
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$7,688,000  to  Charity 

Toronto — Total  value  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Joseph  E.  At¬ 
kinson.  owner  of  the  Toronto 
Star,  has  been  calculated  as 
$8,767,854,  of  which  $7,688,496 
will  go  to  the  Atkinson  Charit¬ 
able  Foundation  under  the 
terms  of  the  will. 


O.  Knowles  having  the  post  since 
1932.  Similarly  most  of  its  staff 
have  been  with  the  paper  many 
years,  there  still  being  a  num¬ 
ber  of  active  editoria.  and  busi¬ 
ness  executives  who  were  with 
the  paper  before  Robertson  died 
30  years  ago. 

There  have  been  rumors  at 
various  times  that  the  employes 
might  purchase  the  paper,  but 
it  is  learned  on  good  authority 
that  the  employes  would  not  be 
able  to  raise  enough  money  to 
buy  the  paper.  There  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  however,  that  purchaser 
of  the  paper  would  allow  em¬ 
ployes  to  buy  stock  in  the  new 
company. 

At  present  trustees  of  the  pa¬ 
per  are  C.  O.  Knowles,  A.  T. 
Chadwick,  business  manager 
who  has  been  with  the  paper 
since  1899;  C.  H.  J.  Snider,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  news  editor, 
who  has  been  with  the  paper 
since  1897;  and  a  nephew  of  the 
founder,  D.  S.  Robertson. 

The  Toronto  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  is  now  in  its  third  home 
since  its  founding,  the  present 
building,  at  Bay  and  Melinda 
Streets,  having  been  built  for 
the  paper  in  1900.  It  has  been 
added  to  over  the  years. 

■ 

Minnesota  Grads 
In  Ne’wspaper  Jobs 

The  University  of  Minnesota 
reports  on  the  present  where¬ 
abouts  of  some  journalism  grad¬ 
uates: 

John  K.  Hartman,  advertising 
manager  of  Fostoria  ( O. )  Rc- 
view-Times;  Walter  B.  Grannes, 
on  staff  of  Belvidere  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
publican;  Edwin  H.  Roberts,  on 
staff  of  Charles  City  (la.)  Press; 
Earl  O.  Hockstedler,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  Neenah  (Wis.)  News- 
Times;  John  R.  Finnegan,  on 
staff  of  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- 
Bulletin;  Claire  Holland,  society 
reporter  for  Missoula  (Mont.) 
Missoulian  and  Sentinel;  and 
Dorothy  Townsend,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  Fairbault  (Minn.)  News. 


Classified  Too  Late 

La  Crosse.  Wis. — Classified 
advertisements  of  Feb.  9,  1907. 
on  one  of  the  pages  used  in 
connection  with  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Edition  of  the  La  Crosse 
Tribune  &  Leader-Press  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  flurry  of  “response" 
activity.  Numerous  “For  Rent" 
ads  were  of  special  concern, 
and  occupants  of  the  resi¬ 
dences  had  queries  that  night 
and  the  following  day.  A  Job 
opening  for  a  boy  at  the  La 
Crosse  News  Co.  also  brought 
several  responses. 
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Panagra  Ads  Step  Out 
On  Red  Plush  Carpet 


PANAGRA  calls  its  new  “El 

Inter  Americano”  service  “de¬ 
luxe.”  An  understatement  by 
a  wide  margin 
for  one  of  the 
plushest  a  i  r  - 
line  facilities  on 
the  transporta¬ 
tion  market. 

Among  its  of¬ 
ferings:  break¬ 
fast  in  bed 
served  by  ubi¬ 
quitous  and  ob¬ 
sequious  h  o  s  - 
tesses,  secretar¬ 
ial  service  for 
the  businessman 
with  a  deadline,  Sorgatz 
up-to-the-minute  decor  and — the 
final  touch — a  genuine  red,  deep- 
pile  carpet  on  the  steps  for  cus¬ 
tomers  coming  and  going  at 
each  stop. 

This  is  a  part  of  Panagra's 
long-range  program  to  hold  and 
expand  its  corner  in  the  Latin- 
American  airline  business 
against  an  influx  of  competi¬ 
tion — scheduled  and  unsched¬ 
uled. 

New  Approach 

Both  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Latin- 
America,  Panagra  ( Pan-Amer- 
ican-Grace  Airways),  is  putting 
the  bulk  of  its  promotion  budget 
into  daily  newspapers,  always 
plugging  the  luxury,  smartness, 
comfort  and  speed  of  its  planes. 

The  new  promotion  schedule 
has  brought  with  it  some 
changes,  chief  of  which  is  re¬ 
vised  thinking  on  advertising. 
Panagra  is  about  to  start  a  pio¬ 
neering  campaign  using  testi¬ 
monials  by  Latin-America’s  en¬ 
tertainment  idols  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  appeal. 

Rough  proofs  prepared  by 
Panagra's  new  agency,  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  show  such  stars  as 
Arturo  de  Cordova,  Dolores  del 
Rio  and  Claudio  Arrau  leaving 
or  boarding  the  line’s  recently- 
acquired  DC-6’s.  Ad  layouts  re¬ 
semble  a  newspaper’s  picture 
page,  with  captions  quoting  the 
stars  ( dubbed  “Interameri- 
canos” )  on  “the  finest,  the 
fastest,  the  most  luxurious”  way 
to  fly. 

Also  new  to  Panagra  and 
largely  responsible  for  this  new 
approach  is  its  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  George  F.  Sorgatz,  Jr.,  a 
Tennessean  with  a  Midwest  ac¬ 
cent  and  an  adequate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Spanish. 

An  ex-newspaperman  (editor¬ 
ial  and  advertising),  Sorgatz  has 
also  done  advertising  promotion 
in  the  hotel  field  and  in  his  most 
recent  post  was  ad  manager  for 
United  Air  Lines. 

Combo  Man 

Sorgatz  started  newspaper 
work  as  editor  of  his  college 
weekly  at  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity.  While  still  at  school  he 
put  in  a  four-hour  stint  on  the 
night  side  at  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  and  was  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  Tennessee  correspond¬ 
ent. 

Subsequent  newspapering  took 
him  to  fulltime  work  on  the 
Tennessean,  to  the  telegraph 


desk  of  the  Nashville  Banner, 
thence  to  New  York,  where  he 
read  and  wrote  copy  for  the 
Journal  -  American  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  Between  times,  he 
sold  space  for  the  Nashville 
papers,  and  did  hotel  promotion 
while  in  his  New  York  news¬ 
paper  posts. 

■To  his  new  job,  Sorgatz  brings 
a  knowledge  of  Latin-America 
gathered  during  a  five-year 
hitch  in  the  Army  Air  Force. 
He  was  a  GI  for  a  few  months, 
then  became  an  officer  ( a  major 
eventually)  on  the  staff  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Wooten.  For  about  two 
years  during  this  time  he  travel¬ 
ed  through  Latin-America. 

Sorgatz  the  advertising  man 
is  newspaper-minded  —  because 
of  his  newspaper  background, 
obviously,  and  also  because  the 
bulk  of  Latin-America’s  airline 
customers  can  be  reached  only 
via  that  medium. 

Beyond  that,  however,  is  a  re¬ 
spect  for  the  newspaper’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  deliver  anywhere.  In  the 
U.S.,  Sorgatz  is  continuing  and 
augmenting  Panagra’s  promotion 
in  newspapers.  In  September, 
when  Panagra  starts  to  “put  on 
the  dog”  (as  he  states  it)  in 
Latin-America  with  its  testi¬ 
monial  ads,  a  new  series  of 
“bread-and-butter’’  ads  will  be 
launched  in  the  U.S. 

Panagra’s  ads  in  this  country 
( generally  two-column  by  four- 
inch — see  cut)  run  regularly — 
two  or  three  times  weekly — in 
12  cities.  Also  plugging  “extra 
fine,  extra  fast”  service,  they 
will  probably  be  replaced  some¬ 
time  in  1949,  Sorgatz  says,  with 
the  testimonial  style,  in  larger 
space. 

■ 

Koehler  to  Retire 
From  Chicago  H-A 

Chicago  —  Harry  A.  Koehler, 
senior  executive  officer  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  -  American,  has 
announced  he  will  retire  from 
active  newspaper  work  effec¬ 
tive  Aug.  19.  He  joined  the 
Hearst  Organization  in  1920. 

Before  making  any  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  future  plans, 
Mr.  Koehler  intends  to  take  an 
extended  vacation. 

Widely-known  in  newspaper 
and  advertising  circles,  Mr. 
Koehler  organized  the  merchan¬ 
dising  department  of  the  old 
evening  American  in  1921  and  in 
1922  was  appointed  manager  of 
the  National  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment.  In  1924  he  became  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  or¬ 
ganization,  which  at  that  time 
was  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers.  In  1938  he  was  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  Examiner,  which  position  he 
held  until  the  merger  of  the 
Evening  American  with  the 
Herald-Examiner.  In  this  con¬ 
solidation,  Mr.  Koehler  was 
named  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Koehler  is  a  native  of 
Chicago.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Oak  Park  Country  Club,  the 
Union  League  Club,  the  Electric 
Club  and  the  Mid-Day  Club. 
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Luxury  and  service  in  Panagra’s 
U.  S.  advertising. 

NAM  Promotes 
'Profit  Story' 

Ad  Program 

National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  has  enlarged  its  pro¬ 
motion  of  community  advertis¬ 
ing  by  industry,  with  the  mail¬ 
ing  of  a  broadside  last  week  to 
all  its  membership. 

The  mailing  piece  invites 
members  to  send  for  the  book 
“Telling  the  Profit  Story — In 
Your  Town,”  compiled  earlier 
this  year  (E&P,  Feb.  7,  p.  71), 
and  now  issued  in  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition. 

The  book  reprints  35  ads, 
available  at  cost  to  members  in 
mat  form  in  sizes  ranging  from 
eight  by  ten  inches,  to  one  by 
four.  Some  tell  the  story  of 
manufacturing  profits  national¬ 
ly.  Others  are  designed  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  individual  com¬ 
pany. 

^\^en  originally  launched,  the 
project  was  announced  only  in 
the  daily  and  trade  press,  with 
no  mailings  to  members.  Re¬ 
sults  have  been  satisfactory, 
with  about  150  manufacturers 
now  using  or  planning  to  use 
the  material,  according  to  Ger¬ 
ard  L.  Brant,  NAM’s  ad  director. 
■ 

Syndicate  Sold 

Chicago  —  Co  -  operative  Fea¬ 
tures,  Inc.,  'producers  of  news- 
photo,  cartoon  and  comic  strips 
for  weekly  newspapers,  has  been 
bought  by  Edward  L.  Schoen  of 
Chicago.  The  name  will  be 
changed  to  Popular  Press  Fea¬ 
tures  and  the  offices  located  at 
182  West  Lake  Street.  Schoen 
was  formerly  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Advertising  Mat  Serv¬ 
ice. 

■ 

20  Lines  ior  Crime 

Paris — As  an  aftermath  of  re¬ 
cent  crime  stories.  Deputy  Jean- 
Marie  Louvel  has  proposed  that 
the  National  Assembly  adopt  a 
law  restricting  crime  stories  to 
20  lines  of  type.  Pictures  would 
be  barred  and  no  crime  news 
would  be  allowed  on  Page  One. 
■ 

INS  in  Hartford  Again 

International  News  Service 
has  reopened  its  Hartford,  Conn, 
news  office  under  management 
of  Allen  Dodd  of  Westport,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  Detroit.  Des  Moines 
and  Omaha  branches.  The  of¬ 
fice  has  been  closed  during  the 
war  years. 


Campaigns  &  Account 

Embassy  Bows  In 

EMBASSY,  new  king-size  cia 
rette  which  has  been  filterSi 
into  various  markets  during  tk* 
last  year,  made  its  debut  in  tk* 
New  York  metropolitan  area 
this  week  with  an  intensive  id 
campaign.  ” 

Already  “successfully  intm. 
duced”  in  central-western  and 
southeastern  cities,  according  to 
P.  Lorillard,  manufacturers  tkt 

cigarette  made  its  bow  in  Nob 
York  with  1,500-line  ads  in  eigit 
dailies.  Copy  will  continie 
large-space  on  a  weekly  sched¬ 
ule. 

Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger,  tke 
agency,  is  also  making  extensile 
use  of  radio,  with  152  spot  aa- 
nouncements  a  week  over  seven 
stations.  Considerable  car-caid 
and  point-of-sale  advertising  15 
also  supporting  the  campaign. 

Watch  Saga 

U.  S.  TIME  CORP.  ran  full-paa 
ads  ( see  cut )  in  10  New  Yon 
newspapers  this  week  to  ai- 
nounce  the  launching  of  its  ne% 
Saga  watch,  a  relatively  lo». 
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priced  timepiece  ( $14.95  to 
$18.75)  duplicating  fine-watch 
designs. 

Ads  were  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  retail  jewelers’  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  Oty 
Similar  advertising  will  be  run 
in  the  Midwest  and  West  whe 
distribution  has  been  accon 
plished  there,  according  to  Dor 
land,  Inc.,  agency  on  the  ic 
count. 

While  U.  S.  Time  recently  hii 
been  limiting  its  advertisiij 
largely  to  trade  organs,  new  coo 
sumer  advertising  is  schedukt 
for  fall,  with  an  intensive  pi» 
motion  of  Ingersoll  watches.  A 
tentative  schedule.  Borland 
E&P,  includes  nearly  every  dw 
newspaper  in  the  country.  Do 
tails  of  the  campaign,  which  wtt 
probably  begin  in  Septembti 
have  not  been  released. 

Fish  Copy 

BOSTON,  Mass.  —  A.  newspape 

campaign  in  behalf  of  w 
products  of  Gloucester  Fishene 
Association  has  been  sch^ul# 
for  this  fall.  Newspapers  in  * 
lected  cities  and  towns”  will « 
used  by  H.  B.  Humphrey. 
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CURBING  GIVEAWAYS  KEEPS  GETTING  HOTTER  I'M  ALL  CLEANED  UP.  MA! 

Williams,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  Barrow,  Associateil  Press  Herblock,  IVashiiigton  (D.  C.)  Post 


A  Reporter  in  Tokyo 
Reminisces  on  V-J  Day 


By  Russell  Brines 

Associated  Press  Chief  of  Bureau,  Tokyo 


TOKYO— You  remember  first 
(rf  all  the  sudden  release  of 
tension,  like  regaining  your 
breath  after  a 


third  anniver¬ 
sary  of  V-J  Day  Brines 
hot  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Japan  on  Aug.  14,  1945 
and  the  end  of  the  war  came 
through  radio  receivers  as  if  the 
words  were  unsure  of  them¬ 
selves 

Thj  battle  plans  for  invasion 
had  been  drawn.  Correspondents 
knew  about  them  and  thought  of 
them  with  tight  lips,  for  a  fore- 
tate  of  what  might  come  was 
being  supplied  in  the  suicidal 
fu^  of  Okinawa.  Men  and  sup 
plia  w'ere  pouring  into  the 
Philippines  for  the  final  push, 
crowding  the  ragged  ruins  of 
Huula,  itself  a  monument  to  the 
porticular  kind  of  savagery  that 
characterized  the  Pacific  war. 

So  what  immediately  followed 
had  an  air  of  unreality,  like  a 
siirprise  ending  to  a  history 
book. 

Receptive  Front  Pages 

Seldom  has  a  single  press 
wrps  found  as  much  sustained 
news  as  did  the  250  Allied  Cor¬ 
respondents  during  the  first  few 
JJMks  after  they  steamed  into 
beaten  Japan.  They  came  by 
w  from  the  Southwest  Pacific 
!®d  by  ship  from  the  Central 
P^c  Japan  had  withdrawn 
'■'•o  a  news  shell  during  the 


war,  and  the  correspondents  be¬ 
gan  prying  it  open  like  an 
oyster. 

Those  were  the  days  of  recep¬ 
tive  front  pages  at  home — a 
phenomenon  recalled  nostalgic¬ 
ally  now  by  the  veterans  when 
a  story  that  rocks  Tokyo  fre¬ 
quently  shows  up  as  a  reluctant 
three  paragraphs  inside. 

The  vivid  colors  and  startling 
contrasts  of  the  story  began  as 
soon  as  we  flew  into  Japan  on 
the  crisp  morning  of  Aug.  30, 
1945.  Correspondents  and  para¬ 
troopers  of  the  11th  Airborne  Di¬ 
vision  were  in  combat  dress  and 
the  newsmen  for  the  first  time 
had  been  issued  weapons.  Com¬ 
manding  officers  characterized 
the  airborne  landing  as  a  "cal¬ 
culated  risk”  because  they  sus¬ 
pected  a  possible  trap. 

But  instead  of  hostility,  the 
Japanese  met  us  .with  shocked 
apathy.  I  rode  the  22  miles  into 
Tokyo  aboard  an  ordinary  street 
car — with  jammed  listless  pas¬ 
sengers  who  gave  no  notice  to 
my  uniform.  Other  newsmen 
broke  for  the  capital  in  com¬ 
mandeered  automobiles  and  that 
night  we  were  miles  beyond  the 
first  perimeter  called  for  in  land¬ 
ing  plans. 

A  Newsman's  Lair 

The  capital  still  was  techni¬ 
cally  off  limits  because  no  for¬ 
mal  surrender  had  been  signed. 
But  it  was  a  newsman’s  lair.  A 
Japanese  came  to  my  room  in 
the  Imperial  Hotel  at  midnight 
to  tell  me — in  a  whisper — how 
an  incipient  revolt  of  troops  had 
been  broken  at  the  Imperial 
Palace  where  an  attempt  was 
made  to  seize  the  recording  of 
the  Emperor’s  surrender  broad¬ 
cast. 

In  the  hotel  lobby  one  night 
a  group  of  correspondents  were 
hosts  at  the  most  gratifying  “re¬ 


ception”  I  attended.  Field  ra¬ 
tions  comprised  the  menu  and 
beer  supplanted  cocktails.  But 
the  guests  made  the  party — four 
American  soldiers  who  had 
walked  out  of  their  prison  camp 
when  they  learned  of  the  sur¬ 
render  and  had  taken  a  train  to 
Tokyo. 

The  formal  surrender  cere¬ 
mony  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Mis¬ 
souri,  Sept,  2,  marked  the  acme 
of  press  heaven.  The  whole 
drama  of  Japan’s  capitulation 
was  played  out  before  the  entire 
press  corps — hanging  from  every 
vantage  point  aboard  the  huge 
battleship— and  assembled  Al¬ 
lied  commanders  who  had  won 
the  victory.  It  was  a  day  to  be 
remembered  long  and  fondly — 
as  an  American  and  as  a  news¬ 
man. 

Japanese  civilian  and  military 
officials — long  insulated  by  tra¬ 
dition  from  any  contact  with  an 
inquisitive  press — were  beseiged 
with  interviewers  and  at  first 
were  afraid  to  avoid  them.  They 
talked,  each  in  his  own  way,  as 
men  frightened  of  war  criminal 
charges  or.  in  a  few  cases,  as 
men  still  defiant.  But  the  sum 
of  what  they  said  added  up  to 
the  most  comprehensive  picture 
of  that  time  of  militaristic  Japan 
and  the  men  who  ran  it. 

Descent  on  Tojo 

The  “firsts”  were  legion.  Mur- 
line  Spencer  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  I  walked  in  one  day 
on  former  Prime  Minister 
Hideki  Tojo.  The  next  day  Spen¬ 
cer  directed  American  agents  to 
Tojo’s  house.  That  set  off  Tojo’s 
fantastic  suicide  attempt,  a  story 
that  turned  war  correspondents 
into  police  reporters  and  the 
moans  of  a  former  dictator  into 
the  dramatics  of  a  small  time 
gangster.  Newsmen  who  had 
seen  the  Hell  created  by  the 
general’s  troops  had  little  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  blood-soaked  little 
Japanese  who  had  tried  to  take 
the  easy  way  out. 

It  was  a  brisk,  stimulating 
period  when  the  flow  of  news 
overcame  the  discomfort  of 
fleas  in  decrepit  hotels.  It  was 
the  period  of  General  MacAr- 
thur’s  first  dramatic  reform  mea¬ 
sures,  when  correspondents  who 


had  gone  through  the  war  were 
eager  to  see  the  changes  to  be 
made  in  the  feudalistic  late 
enemy. 

The  story  changed  inevitably 
from  coverage  of  events  to  cov¬ 
erage  of  ideas.  Most  combat  cor¬ 
respondents  and  veteran  soldiers 
went  home.  The  free  and  easy 
relationship  of  the  war  disap¬ 
peared.  There  were  honest  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  being  made. 

Correspondents  frequently 
have  chafed  at  the  restrictions 
under  which  they  now  work. 
These  generally  are  not  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  applied  to  other 
American  civilians  in  Japan  but 
they  are  apt  to  be  more  repres¬ 
sive  to  the  work  of  a  newsman. 

They  range  from  the  constant 
scrutiny  of  the  counter  intelli¬ 
gence  service  to  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  travel  orders — a  48- 
hour  process  usually  —  before 
traveling.  Absences  from  Japan 
without  loss  of  vital  housing  ac¬ 
commodations  are  limited.  Food, 
gasoline  and  other  necessities 
are  closely  rationed. 

Shyness  Toward  Press 

But  more  important,  many 
headquarters  sources  have  be¬ 
come  shy  of  the  press.  The  clas¬ 
sification  of  documents  is  still 
invoked  to  preserve  secrecy  on 
non-military  matters.  On  fre¬ 
quent  occasions  the  inquiries  of 
reporters  are  regarded  with  sus¬ 
picion. 

Japanese  officials  have  re¬ 
turned  to  their  customary  aloof¬ 
ness  and  efforts  to  see  leading 
cabinet  ministers  are  subject  to 
delay  at  best. 

The  story  as  it  unrolls  requires 
constant  leg  work  and  constant 
evaluation  of  many  conflicting 
elements.  It  has  frequent  drama 
and  calls  on  occasion  for  a  dis¬ 
couraging  battle  even  with  com¬ 
munications.  Sometimes  what 
the  reporters  say  is  considerably 
different  from  what  Headquart¬ 
ers  says. 

The  heyday  is  gone — but  the 
memories  are  still  there  for 
tljose  who  saw  the  abrupt  and 
welcome  end  of  the  war.  On  the 
anniversary  you  remember 
many  things. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Too  Much  Research 


Is  Still  Not 

fiy  Samuel  Rovner 

TIME  WAS  when  a  fellow  with 

talent,  ambition  and  some 
basic  technical  training  could 
almost  (N.  B.)  make  tor  him¬ 
self  a  notable  career  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

Beyond  that  all  he  needed  was 
six  semester  hours  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy  I.  The  theory  being  that  a 
smattering  knowledge  of  stimuli, 
reflexes,  compensations,  etc., 
was  sufficient  to  help  him  ripen 
and  pick  off  his  customers. 

Time  has  marched  on.  Sci¬ 
ence  has  grown  stronger,  and 
a  little  bolder,  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business — and  with  it  has 
come  a  mass  of  pseudo-science 
— all  aimed  at  ferreting  out  the 
motivation,  situation,  activation 
and  inclination  of  the  potential 
consumer. 

Sea  of  Science 

The  advertiser  and  agency 
man  swim  in  a  sea  of  neo-social 
science.  So  overwhelming  has 
been  the  output  of  testing  for¬ 
mulas  that  at  least  one  admit¬ 
tedly  confused  ad  researcher 
has  found  it  necessary  to  chart 
the  services  being  offered.  He 
is  Gordon  Buck  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  who  merely  lists 
them  but  makes  no  attempt 
(nor  will  we)  to  sort  the  true 
from  the  pseudo. 

The  advertiser  seeking  to 
make  his  promotion  more  effec¬ 
tive  finds  himself,  says  Buck, 
“not  only  engulfed  in  contradic¬ 
tions  among  the  experts,  but  he 
is  bombarded  with  terminology 
and  gadgetry  involving  psycho¬ 
galvanometers,  reacto  -  casters, 
and  encelphalographs.  Then 
there  are  roster  recalls,  unaid¬ 
ed  recalls,  recognition  recalls 
and  coincidentals.  To  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  fixed  panels,  moving  pan¬ 
els,  chronologs  and  the  consum¬ 
er  quotient.” 

And  any  or  all  of  these  meas¬ 
urements  may  have  gone  into 
the  preparation  and  scheduling 
of  that  little  two-inch  patent 
medicine  ad  or  full-page  car  ad 
in  today’s  paper. 

In  the  field  of  copy  research 
—  the  psychologist’s  primary 
front — Buck  breaks  down  his 
chart  into  tests  aoplicable  to 
printed  ads  and  radio  programs. 

For  printed  advertising  you 
take  your  choice  of  one  or  more 
of  the.se:  consumer  juries,  psy¬ 
chological  tests,  coupon  re¬ 
turns,  sales  tests,  psychogalvan¬ 
ometer.  reader  ratings  of  simi¬ 
lar  ads.  Starch,  transportation 
studies,  analysLs  of  reader  rat¬ 
ings  of  physical  components, 
check  lists,  etc. 

Radio's  Choice 

Radio  men  can  kill  time  or 
make  hay  (as  the  case  may  be) 
with  such  devices  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  analyzer,  Schwerin, 
Gallup,  psychogalvanometer 
(again),  forecast  studies.  Hoo¬ 
per,  Pulse,  Nielsen,  etc. 


Enough 


Now,  all  this  has  involved 
only  the  pretesting  stage.  For 
a  p^t-check  of  advertising  ef¬ 
fectiveness  you  have,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  very  obvious  black- 
and-red  figures:  retail  checks 
( Nielsen,  media  studies,  Bur- 
goyne ) ;  consumer  purchases 
( Industrial  Surveys,  media 
studies,  individual  studies;  use 
and  preference  ( brand  barom¬ 
eter,  chronolog,  family  opinion, 
media  studies);  readership  and 
listenership  ( Starch,  Hooper, 
Nielsen,  Pulse,  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  studies);  etc. 
Many  of  these  headings  lend 
themselves,  of  course,  to  con¬ 
siderable  subdivision. 

With  this  mountain  of  re¬ 
search  devices  available — rang¬ 
ing  from  highly  dependable  to 
very  doubtful — Buck  sees  a 
need  for  progress  in  three  di¬ 
rections:  1.  Clarifying  our  defi¬ 
nitions  of  audience.  2.  Analy¬ 
sis  of  degrees  of  audience  ex¬ 
posure  in  combinations  of  me¬ 
dia.  3.  Relating  media  exposure 
to  purchase  frequency  or  de¬ 
gree  of  consumer  vulnerability 
to  our  message. 

Invitation  to  Reseorch 
This  sounds  like  an  invitation 
to  another  outpouring  of  ana¬ 
lytical  fury.  But.  if  some  good 
can  come  of  it.  why  not?  Kinds 
and  degrees  of  audience  need  to 
be  known  as  well  as  numbers; 
duplication  of  impacts,  whether 
wanted  or  not,  should  be  deter¬ 
minable — with  all  media  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  calculations;  knowl¬ 
edge  of  consumer  potential  in  a 
given  audience  also  makes 
sense. 

Note  where  Buck  puts  the 
stress  in  his  research  desires — 
on  the  whereabouts  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  As  for  copy,  research 
can  never  do  the  creative  job, 
he  believes.  At  best,  copy-test¬ 
ing  can  deal  only  in  alternatives. 
Says  Buck: 

“If  all  of  the  ideas  given  us 
to  test  are  lousy,  all  that  we 
can  do  is  to  select  the  least 
lousy.  Or  if  all  the  ideas  are 
terrific,  we  will  select  only  the 
stupendous,  and  a  few  colossal 
thoughts  may  undeservedly  be 
cast  into  limbo.” 

New  Entry 

LATEST  research  technique  an¬ 
nounced  is  a  Brand  Rating 
Service  offered  by  Cornelius 
DuBois  &  Co.  (DuBois,  former 
research  director  at  Life  Maga¬ 
zine,  recently  set  up  his  own 
research  office.) 

The  new  service,  which  uses 
a  sort  of  game-board  to  test 
brand  knowledge  and  prefer¬ 
ence.  is  designed,  it  is  stated, 
“to  fill  the  gap  between  expos¬ 
ure  measurements  and  analysis 
of  sales  performance.” 

Four  boxes  on  the  board  are 
labeled  “Never  heard  of,” 


wisfiisin  fiiTiniu  ly  mimy 
STORY  OF  100  YEARS 


With  the  state's  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  as  a  springboard,  Wis¬ 
consin  Manufacturers  Association 
is  running  an  educational  cam¬ 
paign  in  dailies  and  weeklies 
throughout  the  state,  telling  of 
the  development  and  economic 
importance  of  its  industry.  West¬ 
ern  Adveritsing  Agency  is  han¬ 
dling  the  campaign. 


“Heard  of,  but  haven’t  used,” 
“Bought  or  used  in  past,” 
“Bought  or  used  recently.”  Into 
these  boxes  the  respondent 
places  cards,  each  bearing  the 
name  of  a  branded  product. 
Then  the  respondent  evaluates 
the  brands  in  each  of  the  boxes 
according  to  his  preference, 
based  on  use  or  reading  or  hear¬ 
say:  “One  of  the  best.”  “Good,” 
“Not  good,  not  bad,”  “Poor,” 
“Don’t  know.” 

The  device  has  been  tested  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  15  months,  DuBois 
said,  and  is  now  being  offered  to 
advertisers  at  a  price  of  $12,000 
for  the  first  two  surveys  (5,000 
interviews  each). 

• 

Music-of-Month  Ads 
Tuned  to  $250,000 

Chicago — W.  Donald  Dunkel 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Music-of-the- 
Month  Club,  announced  here 
that  an  intensive  campaign  with 
a  heavy  advertising  schedule 
would  be  launched  this  week  as 
a  start  in  a  national  promotion 
for  the  organization. 

“Our  immediate  plans  call  for 
an  expenditure  of  $250,000  with¬ 
in  the  next  90  days,”  Dunkel 
told  E&P.  “We  will  start  with 
the  eastern  half  of  Wisconsin, 
which  constitutes  our  No.  1  zone. 
From  there  we  cross  to  Michi¬ 
gan  at  Muskegon,  Lansing,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Jackson,  Ann  Arbor  and 
Detroit.  Then  we  move  south  to 
To  edo,  central  Ohio  and  central 
Indiana.” 

This  ad  debut  is  the  result  of 
18  months’  survey  and  testing. 
The  plan  is  to  distribute  top  re¬ 
cordings  of  the  month  as  select¬ 
ed  by  a  jury  of  musicians.  It  is 
claimed  that  45  recording  com¬ 
panies  are  cooperating. 

Franchises  will  be  sold  for 
the  various  districts  in  any  state. 
A  district  will  comprise  an  ap¬ 
proximate  200,000  population. 


Glass  Industry 
Campaigns  for 
l-Woy  Bottle 


The  Glass  Container  Mam, 
facturers  Institute  will  use 
pages  in  Sunday  magazS 
black  and  white  newspJS 
space  and  spot  radio  to  proiriS 
the  one-way  beer  bottle  in  » 
markets,  starting  Aug  22  ^ 
cording  to  Benjamin  Wood’ 
rector  of  marketing  for  the  In 
stitute.  “■ 


The  campaign,  which  will  in 
elude  intensive  trade  promotion 
and  merchandising  effort,  marfa 
the  opening  move  in  a  thrt» 
year  program  first  announN 
by  the  Institute  in  April. 

Promotion  of  the  no-depost 
no-return  beer  bottle  began  in 
1947  with  test  campaigns  “ 
New  England  and  the  Wot 
Coast,  followed  this  year  by 
continued  effort  in  Californii 
and  other  localities. 

Experience  in  these  can. 
paigns  has  confirmd  the  stroti 
trend  of  consumer  and  trade 
toward  one-way  beer  containes 
for  home  consumption.  Wood 
said.  This  points  to  an  all-oit 
effort  by  the  glass  industry  to 
meet  the  competition  of  tin  and 
to  hold  and  strengthen  the  lead 
ing  position  glass  has  enjoyed 
in  the  beer  field. 

The  campaign  schedule 
eludes  five  color  pages  in  Am 
icon  Weekly  in  16  cities  eastoi 
the  Rockies,  and  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  in  six  other  citiei- 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Cincii 
nati,  Toledo,  Louisville  and  Co¬ 
lumbus.  In  a  number  of  major 
markets  the  color  advertisiit 
will  be  reinforced  by  black  aui 
white  newspaper  space 
spot  radio. 

The  advertising  takes  a  new: 
approach  and  stresses  one-wv 
bottle  advantages  as  revealoc 
by  consumer  attitude  studies 
“convenience.”  “beer  tastes  bel 
ter  in  glass”  and  “cleanliness 
It  also  emphasizes  the  econom,' 
angle  by  pointing  out  that  one 
way  bottles  cost  less  than  cans 

“Many  of  the  leading  super 
markets  in  California  are  noi 
selling  western  beer  exclusivel; 
in  no-return  containers  and  art 
pushing  one-way  bottles  aggies 
sively  through  point-of-sale  ds 
plays,”  Wood  said. 

The  Institute’s  new  advert 
ing  campaign  was  prepared  ? 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 


'exas  Paper  Sold, 
leorge  Inglish  Retires 

Stamford,  Tex.  —  The  Stu 
jrd  Leader  has  been  purcha.* 
y  the  Stamford  American,  t 
ians  are  to  publish  the  t 
ewspapers  from  the  America 

With  sale  of  the  Leadi 
•eorge  L.  Inglish,  81,  retii^ 
ossibly  the  oldest  West  TeM 
ublisher.  He  had  publuhi^ 
le  Leader  since  1913. 
Commenting  on  the  sale,  wj 
sh  said : 

“We  have  made  so  many  wi’ 
iends  and  so  few  hot  disli*^ 
e  feel  we  are  the  winner 
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MT  VERNON 


MILLERS8URG1 


■■NEW  PH»LA0€LPHIA' 


SEBRtNG 


MANSFIELD 


M  *  SS(LLO^^^^^“ 


S  ASHLAR 

NORWALK 

Dj  ELYRIA  YBELLEVUt^-, 

!;^^'-Clorain  ■■-:^"-iy^-^tt^- 
L  '  j:-'  fsAND 


CAREY 


1  SALEM 


WADSWORTH  £• 


EOSTORIA 


MEDINA’ 


NILESj 


iS^tAASHTASL'L^llBT^H 

wN^uT^ni’.'iV 

(rllSaicT^V 


PREMONT  i 


THE  MEANS 

Plannee/  Y)istrib/itJon 


Statistics  show  that  )Ou  actually  get  two  buying 
markets  of  nearly  equal  sales  volume  at  one  low  cost 
when  you  advertise  in  the  famous  Cleveland  2-in-l 
market.  You  thoroughly  cover  Greater  Cleveland  plus 
26  adjacent  counties,  including  141*  cities  and  towns. 

Only  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  gives  you  the  intensive 
and  extensive  coverage  of  this  rich,  compact  and  pros¬ 
perous  buying  area.  Plan  now  to  head  your  advertising 
schedule  with  this  great  metropolitan  newspaper. 

'Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  not  included. 


Do  you  know  the  localities  in  this 
rich  Northern  Ohio  market  that 
will  buy  most  of  your  goods. ^  Do 
you  know  the  shortest  cut  to  your 
biggest  volume  of  sales? 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
department  can  answer  these 
questions  and  others  pertaining 
to  yo/rr  particular  business.  Call  or 
write  today  for  an  appointment  to 
receive  this  individualized  service. 


Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 


PLAIN  DEALER 


('resmer  &  Woodward,  Inr.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  .Atlanta 
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5,000  Families 
In  Survey  by 
Phila.  Bulletin 

Philadelphia  —  Offhand,  it 
wouldn’t  seem  necessary  to 
sample  more  than  5,000  families 
in  order  to  get  a  cross-section 
of  the  buying  habits,  appliance 
ownerships  and  consumer  brand 
preferences  of  the  American 
buying  public.  As  many  as  500, 
or  at  most  1,000,  interviews 
might  be  deemed  sufficient 
when  such  selections  were  taken 
at  random  in  as  many  diversified 
localities  as  possible. 

But  that’s  how  thoroughly  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  goes 
about  the  business  of  conducting 
its  annual  consumer  analysis. 
For  example,  the  1948  Consum¬ 
er  Analysis  recently  completed 
extended  to  5,036  families. 

Every  person  interviewed 
was  handed  a  shopping  bag  con¬ 
taining  51  commodities.  A  total 
of  159  questions  was  directed  to 
every  person  interviewed — each 
in  a  door-to<loor  conference.  A 
total  of  5,900  brands  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  question  and  an¬ 
swer  procedure. 

1%  Sample 

Families  surveyed  represent¬ 
ed  approximately  1%  of  all  fam¬ 
ilies  in  Philadelphia,  a  commu¬ 
nity  having  a  total  population 
of  1,931,334  and  506,980  families. 
(The  survey  did  not  extend  to 
suburban  areas.) 

The  Bulletin  staff  did  not  do 
all  the  work.  As  in  previous 
years,  they  established  Consum¬ 
er  Analysis  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia  offices  of  the  Reu¬ 
ben  H.  Donnelly  Corp.  Dr.  My¬ 
ron  S.  Heidingsheld.  market  re¬ 
search  consultant  and  head  of 
the  marketing  department  of 
Temple  University,  prepared  the 
sampling  procedure  and  in¬ 
structed  interviewers. 

At  the  peak,  as  many  as  24 
interviewers  were  on  the  streets. ! 
Questionnaires  were  personally  ' 
delivered  to  homes  from  Jan.  26  I 
to  March  5.  | 

A  second  visit  was  made  to  1 
the  home  within  48  hours,  the 
completed  questionnaire  picked  ' 
up,  and  a  shopping  bag  of  con- 1 
sumer  products  delivered. 
These  gifts  were  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  man- ! 
ufacturers  who  wished  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  | 
to  sample  the  homes  in  the ' 
market. 

In  selecting  homes  to  be  visit- 1 
ed.  the  city  is  first  divided  into 
seven  sal^  areas.  Number  of 
homes  visited  in  each  area  is  in 
proportion  to  its  population. ! 
Blocks  wherein  the  actual  in-  j 
terviews  were  to  take  place ' 
were  selected  on  a  mathemati- 1 
cally  randomized  basis.  ' 

Students  Tabulate  Findings 

Where  families  were  not  at  j 
home,  or  declined  to  participate, 
the  interviewer  did  not  select  ■ 
an  alternate.  These  cases  were  : 
reported  to  the  research  office 
and  another  unit  was  selected  at ! 
random.  | 

Final  tabulations  were  done  in 
Bulletin  offices,  with  a  staff  of 
24  workers,  most  of  them  col¬ 
lege  students.  I 


Net  result  of  this  painstaking 
job  is  a  detailed  study  of  Phila¬ 
delphians’  preferences  in  brand¬ 
ed  merchandise.  George  G. 
Steele  is  the  Bulletin’s  director 
of  advertising.  Heading  the  re¬ 
search  department  in  handling 
the  survey  is  Alfred  J.  West- 
hoff. 

Costs  are  considerably  more 
than  when  the  study  was 
launched  in  1946.  But  Bulletin 
management  is  content  to  under¬ 
write  the  survey,  believing  it  is 
making  a  worthwhile  contribu¬ 
tion  to  American  business  and 
advertising  interests. 


Bendix  Ad  to  Builders 
Gets  Direct  Results 

SoHTH  Bend,  Ind. — Direct  evi¬ 
dence  of  substantial  sales  from 
an  advertisement  slanted  at 
home  builders  in  the  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Journal  is  claimed  by  J. 
L.  Armstrong,  national  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  for  Bendix 
Home  Appliances,  Inc.  Writing 
company  distributors,  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  said: 

“As  a  direct  result  of  other 
builders  reading  this  ad  ( which 
was  inserted  by  the  distributor, 
the  Chas.  S.  Martin  Distributing 


Co. ) ,  our  Atlanta  distributor 
obtained  the  following  busing 
— one  construction  company  hi 
agreed  to  put  a  Bendix  washe 
in  each  of  75  homes  now  unde 
contract;  21  of  these  already 
have  been  started.  Anothe 
builder  has  ordered  Bendix 
washers  for  the  first  10  of  75 
houses  to  be  built  before  fall 
“The  builder  who  ran  the  ad. 
V.  S.  Beam,  had  to  go  back  art 
install  the  Bendix  washers  b 
several  houses  which  he  built 
prior  to  the  time  the  ad  ran,  bt 
cause  the  purchasers  demanded 
Bendix  washers.” 


more  and  MORE  people 


IN  AND  AROUND  DAYTON 


read  the  NEWS 


AN  ALL-TIME  HIGH 
IN  CIRCULATION 

93,833 

WEEK  DAYS 

138,847 

SUNDAYS 

Bated  on  ABC  Publithert’  Slatemenit 
for  March  31,  1948 


•  Never  in  the  history  of  Dayton  have  so  many 
people  read  one  newspaper.  Never  has  a  Day- 
ton  newspaper  so  completely  covered  the  rich 
trading  area  which  it  serves. 

Today’s  week-day  circulation  of  93,839  repre¬ 
sents  a  gain  of  53  Vo  in  ten  years.  Today's  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  138,847  is  125%  higher  than 
ten  years  ago.  Both  these  figures  are  all-time 
highs — and  far  above  any  other  Dayton  paper. 

Completely  dominant  in  one  of  the  most  active 
trading  areas  in  America  (total  employment  at  a 
peak,  industrial  wages  at  an  all-time  high,  farm 
income  up),  the  News  reaches  more  readers  in  the 
city  zone,  more  in  the  suburban  zone,  more  in  the 
rural  area. 

This  dominant  coverage — seven  days  a  week- 
makes  the  News  more  than  ever  the  FIRST  Day- 
ton  newspaper.  Place  Dayton’s  FIRST  paper  FIRST 
on  your  schedule  and  get  the  most  from  every 
advertising  dollar  spent. 


The  Dayton  Daily  News 


m 


iNrtioiially  by  Smwyur,  Parfwseii,  Wolkt  C*. 

Ntw  Y*rk  •  Chicago  •  DatroM  •  Atloata  •  las  Aagalas  •  $ao  fraadic* 
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300,000  New  York  Sun 
families  own  640,500 
radios.  This  is  50,700 
more  than  the  number  of 
sets  owned  hy  300,000 
average  New  York  families 


W 


IFACTS  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  CONSUMER  PANEL  MEDAL  WINNER  ANNUAL  ADVERTISING  AWARDS 
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Color  on  31  Pages 
In  Milwaukee  Journal 


MILWAUKEE— The  Milwaukee 

Journal's  three-pound.  190- 
page  Sunday  edition  for  the 
Centennial  Exposition  was  the 
most  complex  printing  project 
ever  executed  by  that  news¬ 
paper. 

The  special  section  of  64 
pages,  in  three  parts,  had  color 
on  31  pages  and  21  of  these  had 
four  colors,  including  black. 

“There  is  more  color."  the 
Journal  said,  “in  the  exposition 
edition  than  any  other  newspa¬ 
per  has  ever  printed  in  one  edi¬ 
tion  on  regular  newsprint  press 
equipment. 

"Despite  the  size  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  many  hours  of  overtime, 
and  the  fact  that  some  Journal 
departments  are  undergoing  re¬ 
modeling  while  regular  work  is 
being  carried  on.  the  Journal 
published  this  edition  in  stride. 

"Actually  the  project  got 
under  way  in  June  with  the  as¬ 
signment  of  stories  to  staff  writ¬ 
ers.  Research  included  rare  and 
original  documents,  manuscripts 
and  books.  Much  of  the  material 
in  the  edition  never  has  been 
printed  anywhere  else. 

250,000  Lines  of  Ads 

“At  the  same  time  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  was  inviting 
older  concerns  to  produce  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  institutional 
type,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  centennial.  This  advertis 
ing.  plus  the  regular  advertising 
in  today  s  paper  brings  the  total 
to  roughly  250,000  lines,  not  in¬ 
cluding  This  Week  magazine. 
The  previous  high  total  for  one 
day  was  210.000  lines. 

"The  Journal  art  department 
prepared  more  than  75',  of  the 
color  illustrations  for  adverti.se- 
ments.  in  addition  to  doing  the 
large  number  of  black  and  white 
illustrations.  Journal  artists 
created  four  paintings — the  cov¬ 
ers  of  the  three  sections  and  a 
painting  of  the  Journal  com¬ 
munications  center.  All  this  art 
work  was  reproduced  in  metal 
by  the  engraving  department. 

"The  three  sections  of  the  edi¬ 
tion  were  printed  in  three  suc¬ 
cessive  weeks,  ending  .Aug.  3. 
This  phase  started  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  with  the  setting  of 
the  type.  Each  week  the  com¬ 
posing  room  made  up  the  pages 
for  the  section  involved,  and 
the  stereotyping  department 
nickeled  every  plate  it  made 
from  these  pages,  to  insure  that 
reproduction  would  be  as  clear 
on  the  last  paper  printed  as  on 
the  first.  Normally  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  because  of  the  time  ele¬ 
ment.  to  give  the  pages  of  a 
daily  newspaper  the  hard  finish 
obtained  from  nickeling. 

430,000  Copies  Printed 

"Each  section  went  to  press 
on  a  Monday  afternoon.  From 
4:30  p.m.  that  day  until  noon 
the  next  day.  four  pressroom 
crews  kept  the  section  rolling 
on  one  of  the  newest  Hoe  press¬ 
es  installed  by  the  Journal. 

“The  entire  edition  was  print¬ 
ed  on  this  particular  press, 
which  ran  at  capacity  when  it 
produced  the  two  24  page  sec¬ 


tions  of  the  edition.  The  capac¬ 
ity  of  this  press  is  56  pages  of 
black  and  white,  or  24  pages 
when  12  pages  are  in  color. 

The  press  turned  out  about  I 
40,000  sections  of  the  edition  | 
each  hour.  The  edition  con-  | 
sumed  a  total  of  193  tons  of 
paper.  I 

“The  Journal  printed  430.000  i 
copies  of  the  edition.  Its  Sun-  J 
day  circulation  is  380.000.  The  j 
50.000  extra  copies  will  be  sold  ' 
at  the  exposition  and  at  the  i 

Journal  as  souvenirs.  | 

"Last  week,  when  the  final 

section  came  off  the  press,  the  ! 
circulation  department  and  mail¬ 
ing  room  took  over.  The  edi-  , 
tions  then  were  moved  out  to  j 
district  managers  in  the  state  ' 

and  to  the  53  Milwaukee  district  I 
stations.  Saturday  night,  how-  | 
ever,  the  mailing  room  still  had  | 
a  big  job  to  do  in  the  bundling  , 
of  complete  papers  for  smaller  i 
towns  and  other  points.  Normal¬ 
ly  the  bundling  machine  ties  up 
25  papers.  Today  s  Journal  is  so 
large  that  only  15  papers  are 
in  each  bundle. 

“The  final  step  in  the  produc-  , 
tion  of  the  edition,  a  step  as 
important  as  any  other,  came  to-  | 
day  when  carrier  boys  deposit-  [ 
ed  Milwaukee  Journals  on  Mil-  | 
waukee  porches.  It  literally  was  ■ 
a  staggering  load.  Each  Journal 
weight  more  than  three  pounds 
— actually  15c  worth  of  raw 
paper." 

■ 

175,000  Attend 
Denver  Post  Opera 

Denver.  Colo. — Two  tradition  I 
al  Denver  Post  promotions  were 
“bigger  than  ever"  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1948.  according  to  Al  G.  i 
Birch,  who  has  handled  them  ; 
for  many  years. 

The  summer  opera,  offered  at 
Cheesman  Park  as  free  enter-  | 
tainment.  presented  "Rose  Ma 
rie."  and  was  seen  by  a  total  of 
175.000  persons  on  five  nights,  j 
according  to  Birch.  The  weath¬ 
er  cooperated. 

This  was  followed  by  the 
Posts  train  to  the  opening  of 
Cheyenne  Frontier  Days,  with  ' 
700  of  the  state  s  leading  politi- 
cal.  business  and  .social  leaders. 
The  special  guest  of  the  editor  | 
and  publisher.  Palmer  Hoyt,  was  j 
Gov.  Earl  Warren  of  California,  j 
Republican  vicepresidential  can-  < 
didate. 

And.  as  in  former  years,  a  few  i 
days  before  the  Frontier  Days  ' 
celebration,  a  group  of  Indians  | 
performed  authentic  dances  in 
downtown  Denver  in  front  of  j 
the  Post.  I 

■ 

Editor's  Float  Wins 

Atkinso.n,  Nebr. — A  float  la-  | 
beled  “Freedom  of  the  Press" 
won  top  honors  in  the  Hay  Days  ' 
celebration  here  recently.  The  i 
float  depicted  Benjamin  Frank-  ! 
lin  with  a  hand  printing  press.  | 
printing  and  distributing  leaflets 
concerning  freedom.  Editor  j 
Ralph  Kelly  of  the  Atkinson  j 
( Nebr.  I  Graphic,  represented  | 
Franklin.  ' 


You  Get  ALL  THIS 
from  one  airline... 

AIR 

FRANCE 


WHEN  YOU  FLY 

•  Riyiil.ir  rtivlits  tn  I’.iris  with 
swilt,  coniKCtitig  sclit‘iliili>  til  .ill 
l.iirii|><.',  .\trn;.i.  Ni.ir  ;inil  I'.ir 
l..lst. 

•  Rouiul-trii'  tr.iMN|i(irt.itiiin.  \i.i 
niR-  Ciirriir.  tn  7o  cuimtriiN  .mil 
l^iliiiiii'N  nil  “i  (^iiitinints  with 
>tiii)-iiMT  priiiUnis  in  nniti. 

•  I'ast  iliritt  lll.^llt^  til  Riiim-  ami 
(\hrii  Iriiin  N'lw  ^'llrk  .mil  I’ms- 
tiiii.  in  111  wT't  t\i)i'  t'linsti'lla- 
tiiiiiN  with  pri'-Miri/.i'il  lahini.. 

•  Siipirh  I'ri-mh  ('iiisim.  Wmis 
.mil  Clh.mip.mni . 

•  (.n.itlv  imiiriiiiil  pavsinuir 
f.tcilitii'.  at  \iw  ^■|llk  Intirn.i- 
tiiinal  .\irpiirt  ( lilifu  ilil  I. 

•  I'tmiist  liiMiri  in  .hr  tr.iul  .  .  . 
till'  “(iiililtn  fiiiiut"  .  .  .  ixtr.i- 
lari-.  all -'II  I  Pit  plain  \’i  w  Yiiik 
til  l^ll■i^.  WciIiiimI.iv  .mil  S.itiir- 
il.iv. 

•  .Skilli'il  airm.inship  in-ilii'inini,' 
til  hiiihist  \nnrii,m  vt.iiul.iriN. 

WHEN  YOU  SHIP 

•  One  I'arriir  tn  |sl  ilistm.itiniis 
111  I  iiniiH.  .Mrii.i,  NV.ir  .mil  l-.ir 
Mast. 

•  ( iri'.itly  I \paiuliil  i.iriin-li.millini: 
l.icilitii's  at  Niw  ^'clrk  Intun.i- 
tiiiii.il  .\irpiirt  (Mliwilil). 

•  I’iik-ufi  .mil  ililiMii  III  Nia\ 
York  ari.i  hv  .\ir  I'laiin  tiiuk' 
maiincil  hv  c.irun  npiisinti- 
tiii's. 

•  I’niiriti  h.inilliiiL'  .it  I’.irii.  Inr 
sliipnii'nt>  niiitnl  hivniiil. 

•  l-iiiir  ciinvcnicnt  tiiiiiinals: 
N’FW  YORK,  TnUTiiatiiinal  Air- 
|nirt  (Iilipwilil ).  or  5  IVar! 
Strict:  BOSTON,  Loitan  .\ir|)ort 
or  4 IS  Boviston  Street. 


lYfion  you  go . . . 

AIR  ^ 
FRANCE 

19  YtAUf  OF  OVUWATIR  nTINU 

FRENCH  NATIONAL  AIRLINE 


i83  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22 
37  S.  Webeih  Avenue,  Chicago  3 


4IS  Boylston  Street,  Boston  It 
510  W  ith  Street,  Lot  Angeles  14 
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Within  the  Indianaptolis  trading  radius 
are  33  close-knit  counties,  in  which  the  con¬ 
centration  of  net  spendable  income  totals  some 
$2,000,000,000.  To  cover — and  capture — this 
vital  Central  Indiana  market,  you  need  only 
one  newspaper  .  .  .  when  that  one  is  The 
Indianapolis  News.  Six  evenings  a  week.  The 
News  is  welcomed  into  Hoosier  homes  where 
it  commands  the  undivided  attention  of  young 
and  old  alike.  There  is  time,  then,  for  un¬ 
hurried  perusal  of  every  page.  That’s  why, 
in  Central  Indiana,  your  advertising  has  its 
best  opportunity  to  receive  attention — create 
discussion — and  evoke  response — when  it 
appears  in  The  Indianapolis  Neivs! 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising  FIRST  in  reader  responsiveness 
FIRST— in  Indiana’s  FIRST  Market 


C  WALTER  McCARTV.PrttIdtnt  ind  Gdndril  Mfniitr  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL.  110  t  42nd  $L.  N*w  York  IT  •  THE  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  COMPAHY,  43S  N.  Michiton  Aod..  Ckicifoll 
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Conservation  ‘Oscar’ 
To  Grand  Rapids  Press 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  Mich.  —  The 

GraiKi  Rapidt  Press  was 
chosen  by  the  Michigan  Outdoor 
Wlriters  Association  as  the  l^ch- 
igan  newspaper  which  had  made 
the  greatest  contribution  to  con¬ 
servation  in  1947,  and  was 
awarded  the  association’s  first 
major  “Oscar”  at  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Dorset,  Ont. 

A  smaller  version  of  the  Os¬ 
car,  with  personalized  inscrip- 


vation  and  related  aotivitiefi. 
Week  in  and  week  out,  year 
after  year,  the  Press  has  given 
a  full-page  each  Saturday— de¬ 
void  of  any  advertising  except 
for  a  short  period  during  the 
wartime  paper  shortage  and  in 
the  current  summer,  when  two 
pages  weekly  have  been  devoted 
to  conservation,  hunting,  fishing, 
nature  study  and  wildlife  in 
general. 

McKenna  succeeded  Ben  East 
as  outdoor  editor  when  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  late  1945,  joined  the  staff 
of  Outdoor  Life. 

3,800  cd  Track  Meet 
While  the  Press  has  gone  “all 
out”  on  its  conservation  and  out¬ 
door  pages  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Michigan  sells  the  largest 
number  of  fishing  and  hunting 
licenses  of  any  state  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  this  has  not  meant  that 
other  sports  activities  and  pro¬ 
motions  have  been  neglected. 
The  paper’s  sports  department 
in  July  stag^  the  National 
A.A.U.  Women’s  track  and  field 
meet,  and  the  promotion  result- 

-  - - ed  In  an  attendance  of  more 

Rapids  Press  and  a  little  one  to  than  3,800  fans,  shattering  rec¬ 
lames  F.  McKenna,  Booth  News-  ords  for  any  track  meet  ever 
papers  writer.  held  in  the  city. 

tiw  vot»i  to  Jim  McKeim.,  o  TCnS 

c.mlSl*n  tooOUii,  lued 
baseball  equipment  for 
ind  in  «»e  Nether- 

k*  lands  which  had  learned  base- 
1***1  GI’s  during  the  war 

“ow  have  worn  out  their 
iT'  t>alls  and  gloves  left  with 

flLi  j.  ?d***^'  I**®  American  Army. 

m,  m®nt  was  shipped  to  HoUand 

UD^O?  th^.wi^  mtSa  Campaign. 

***1  which  centered  in  Grand  Rapids 

Sories^hf  1947*  ®*  ‘*'®  nucleus  of  a  large  Amer- 

M  the  neld  for“mprovid  hi”  population  of  Dutch  de- 

Itftf  nhAfioonfm  mt%A  sCCIli. 


ItriLUNOIS 


CONSECUTIVE 

MONTHS 


Each  and  every  month  since Januaryl,  1946, 
Rockford  has  led  all  Illinois  cities  in  per* 
centage  gains  on  Sales  and  Services.  Proof 
positive  that  your  advertising  dollar  will 
do  the  best  job  in  Rockford  . . .  proof  pos* 
itive  that  Rockford  is  the  “Best  Test  City 
In  The  Mid* West”. 

Source:  “High  Spot  Cities”  published  in 
Sales  Management  each  month. 


America  is  Greatly  Interested  in  These  Hands 

AmblUoui  bands.  Hands  a  IltUn  tired  at  ^ 

the  end  ot  a  productiTe  dajr.  but  reared  to 
the  eort  of  work  without  whleh  the  world  jT 

could  not  exist.  Never  were  they  so  rreatb’ 
needed.  ^ 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

jRRrkforii  ftesisfrr'firpubUr 


••  a”' Farmer's  Diary.’'  a  phlloeophlcally  Mi 

read^e—and  humorous — newspaper  fea- 
ture.  Is  as  popular  with  ‘‘city  folks '  as  with  WS 
farm  families.  And  why  not?  SubfecU  are  TUM 
close  to  the  hearts  ot  us  all.  It  Is  written 
Kv  s  farmer,  from  a  farm.  Send  for  samples. 

■"Hi  CALVIN  A.  BYERS.  Ballvill*,  Ohio 


ARAACK’S  DIAR 
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The  Bouton  Post  —  lour  BASIC  BCY — takes  the 
guess-and-be-gorra  out  of  proper  coverage  of  the 
major  !Seu3  England  markets!  Among  all  standard- 
size  Boston  morning  newspapers.  The  Boston  Post 
gives  you  the  greatest  circulation  by  far  in 


•  IS-MILE  AREA 

•  30-MILE  AREA 


•  CORPORATE  ROSTON 

•  lOc  FARE  20NE 
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In  the  First  Six  Months  of  1948 — 

Wife  Cbcnmff  IBuIlctm 

Published  the  Greatest  Total 
Advertising  Volume  Ever  Carried 
By  Any  Philadelphia  Daily  Newspaper 

IO9T4I9OIS  lines 

HERE  ARE  THE  FIGURES  BY  MAJOR  CLASSIFICATIONS: 


EVfNMO  BUUfTM 

6  M«t.  I94« 

SfCOND  DAILY  PAPER 

6  Mo*.  194« 

EVENING  BUUETIN  LEAD 
t  Mot.  I94B 

RETAIL 

6,637,320 

5,594,022 

1,043,298 

GENERAL 

1,660,463 

1,331,600 

328,863 

AUTOMOTIVE 

349,436 

242,310 

107,126 

TOTAL  DISPLAY 

8,820,320 

7,440,879 

1,379,441 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

10,741,015 

10,201,231 

539,784 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 

2,667,538 

2,307,821 

359,717 

Source — AAedia  Records 


In  this  same  six  months  period  The'  Evening  Bulletin’s 
gain  in  Total  Advertising  over  1947  was  2,700,000  lines. 

★ 

.  Mm  Philadelphia  •  •  •  Nearly  Everybody  Reads  The  Bulleiim 
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22 


E 


fSTON 


CHAIUSTON 


T«rritory 
covarad  by 
Bullatin  OfHcat 


Tarritory 
covarad  by 
S-F-W  Company 
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THE 


PHILADELPHIA 


Announces  the  appointment,  effective  August  I,  1948,  of 

SAWYEII-FEROU$»OX-WALKER  COMPANY 

as  I^ational  Advertising  Representatives 
in  ihe  terrilories  served  by  the  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Company  offices  in 


CHICAGO  DETROIT  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Sawyar-Farguion-Walkar  Sawyar-Farguson-Walkar  Sawyar-Farguson-Walkar  Sawyar-Farguson-Walkar  Sawyar-Farguion-Walkar 
333  North  Michigan  Ava.  639  Naw  Cantar  Bldg.  Talaphona  -  MAin  6S22  235  Mont^omary  St.  645  South  Flowar  St. 

Chicago,  III.  Datroit,  Mich.  Atlanta,  6a.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Los  Angalas,  Calif. 

Talaphona  —  RAndolph  9149  Talaphona  —  MAdison  0639  22  Mariatta  St.  Talaphona  —  GA  rfiald  1-1168  Talaphona  -  VA  ndika  3615 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Offices  in  New  York  and 


Philadelphia  will  continue  to  cover  these  two  territories. 


PHILADELPHIA 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets 
Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Park-Lexington  Bldg.,  247  Park  Ave. 
New  York  City  17,  New  York 


RLLLETIN 


Worcester  as  a  Food  Market 
Stands  24th  in  the  Nation  i 


dicated  a  substantial  tonnase  ctf 
lead  and  zinc  deposits,  the  m 
assaying  around  6%  to  7% 
Ewoldt  said.  Most  of  the  metal 
is  zinc.  While  the  company  h 
keeping  secret  the  total 
of  the  strikes,  it  is  believed  that 
the  ore  bodies  have  a  potential 
value  exceeding  $10,000,000 
Calumet  &  Hecla  recently  pup. 
chased  an  ore  concentration 
plant  near  Platteville,  Wis.  fm 
$45,500  from  the  War  A^ets 
Administration.  The  plant  wili 
be  moved  to  Shuilsburg  and 
located  near  the  four  ore  bodies. 

In  addition  to  Calumet  &  Hec¬ 
la,  several  other  similar  firms 
have  begun  studying  the  rugged 

„  -  -  terrain  of  southwestern  Wiscon- 

have  been  prospecting  in  the  sin  in  hope  of  finding  lead  and 
area  since  April,  and  extensive  zinc  ore  deposits.  Eagle  Picher 
deposits  were  found  on  four  Lead  Co.  is  reported  to  have  dis- 
farms.  The  firm  has  obtained  covered  substantial  ore  bodies 
leases  on  8,000  acres  of  farm  north  of  Galena,  Ill.,  across  toe 
land  in  this  area.  Wisconsin  state  line  south  of 

Borings  in  the  area  have  in-  here. 


Lead  and  Zinc 
Deposits  Found 
In  Wisconsin 


HEADLINED  in  the  Muncie 
A  Ox  naUCaiOrS  dnd.  >  Evening  Press,  July 

Lawrence,  Kan. — The  nation’s 
journalism  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  will  do  most  of  their 
own  speechmaking  at  their  an¬ 
nual  conventions  next  month  in 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Comparatively  few  speakers 
from  the  field  appear  on  the 
programs  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Schools  and  Depart-  CRIMINOLOGY  is  truly  scien- 
ments  of  Journalism  for  their  tific.  Said  a  U.P.  wire  story 
joint  conventions  Sept.  1-3.  The  from  Peoria,  Ill: 

College  of  Journalism,  Univer-  “Footprints  indicated  that  the 
sity  of  Colorado,  and  the  depart-  assassin  drove  away  in  a  green 
ment  of  journalism.  University  car.” 
of  Denver,  are  hosts  this  year.  ■ 

This  policy  was  adopted  by 

Roland  E.  Wolseley,  professor  of  THIS  is  easy  work,  if  you  can 
journalism  at  Syracuse  Univer-  get  it: 

sity  and  AATJ  president,  and  “The  coroner’s  jury,  consist- 
Norval  N.  Luxon,  assistant  to  ing  of  five  men  and  a  woman,” 
the  president,  Ohio  State  Uni-  said  the  Coatesville  (Pa.)  Rec- 
versity  and  AASDJ  president,  ord,  “rendered  its  verdict  after 
in  the  belief  that  much  unused  Mrs.  Yoh,  wife  of  Harold  L.  Yoh, 
program  talent  exists  within  the  a  Philadelphia  industrial  con- 
ranks  of  the  educators  them-  sultant,  reclined  to  testify.” 
selves.  ■ 

Elmira  Star-Gazette 

elude  Palmer  Hoyt,  ^itor  and  OuizZBS  1<000  ReadorS 

w‘’Svmou^®”^Uof  Elmira,  N.  Y.-Three  workers 

^rifl  ^^^e  started  out  to  contact  more 

than  1,000  subscribers  of  the 
r  Star-Gazette  and  learn  through 

Jnd’epSdent;  E  H  SfoJd!  Sdi-  \he 

torial  writer.  Salt  Lake  Tribune;  not  onlv 

Thomas  Hornsby  Ferril,  western  ElSra  and^ito  a?la 

8^1.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

et  and  ^rdent  magazine,  survey  also  will  cover  read- 

This  year  the  conventions  are  ershin  of  comics  in  the  Sunday 


Man  Found  Shot 
By  Girl’s  Body” 


AD  COPY  in  the  Tucson  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  Star: 

“Dont  Kill  Your  Wife! 

“Let  Our  Bendix  Washing  Ma¬ 
chine  Do  Your  Dirty 
Work.” 


Worcester  as  a  food  market  jumped 
from  30th  position  in  the  nation 
in  1946  to  24th  in  1947. 

Families  in  this  major  area  eat 
well.  They  spent  $159,687,000 
for  food  last  year  — $1,080  per 
family  —  37.4%  above  the 
national  average  of  $786,  and 
8.5%  above  the  New  England 
average  of  $995. 

You  can  command  these  lively 
appetites  through  a  single  medium 
that  reaches  all  of  them  —  the 
Worcester  Telegram*Gazette. 
Daily  circulation  in  excess  of 
140,0(X),  Sunday  over  100,000. 


Edits  TPA  Magazine 

Dallas,  Tex. — With  the  July 
issue,  Vernon  T.  Sanford,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  assumed  editorship  of 
the  Texas  Press  Messenger,  the 
association’s  magazine.  Deskins 
Wells,  editor  of  the  Wellington 
( Tex. )  Leader,  was  formerly 
editor.  Robert  Matherne,  Bay 
City  ( Tex. )  Sun,  association 
president,  is  coeditor,  and  Jene 
Farris,  of  the  TPA  Dallas  office, 
is  associate  editor. 


Sowrea;  Cepr.  1948,  Salts  Manegtmtnl 
Swrvajr  of  Buying  fowari  lurthtt 
rapraduttian  net  litantad. 


. .  ^WMi  Hie 

Ntwtpopcr  Ftofurat 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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The  ignitron  tube  above  converts  a-c  power  for  d-c  drive  motors — is 
the  control  and  power  headquarters  for  the  new  General  Electric  elec¬ 
tronic  press  drive.  This  modem  drive  provides  closer  speed  control  and 
more  flexibility  at  less  cost,  compared  with  conventional  a^  drives.  The 
^l^e  is  designed  aroimd  the  co-ordinated  load-center  method  of  power 
disnl^tion  which  saves  heavy -wiring  costs  and  critical  materials. 
Powerwi^ngs  alone  range  from  zero  at  maximum  geared  speed  to  50 
I)er  cent  a^l|^  speed. 

Space  is  save^l^d  maintenance  costs  reduced  because  auxiliary  thread¬ 
ing  motor,  slow  gel^mg  motor,  over-running  clutch,  two-speed  gears 
and  drive  brakes  are  emiimated. 

Constant  running  speed  isn^ependent  of  load  changes.  The  G-E  elec¬ 
tronic  press  drive  has  the  ad^is^ages  of  stepless  speed  control  from 
threading  speed  to  maximum  speeo^rith  stable  shunt -speed  regulation 
at  any  point. 

Smooth  jogging  and  running  operations  are^^ormed  without  contactor 
or  switching  operations.  Control  maintenance^«<;^uced  to  a  minimum. 
Load  resistor  losses  are  eliminated  and  heat  dissi^taLmn  is  no  longer  a 
major  expense:  x. 

Maintenance  costs  are  reduced  because  no  heavy  rotating^i^hinery  is 
required.  Electronic  power  and  control  apparatus  is  static. 


EVERYTHING  ELEaRIC  FOR 
THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY 


CmmIcIm  Ml*  iMlv«ntagM  af  purchating  all 
yawr  alaciric  aqvipmanl — glua  pals  la 
prat*  drivat — fram  Oanaral  Elaciric.  It 
will  •implify  yawr  daaigning,  buying.  In- 
tiallatian  and  Mrvica  prablamt.  All  tha 
campananlt  af  yawr  plant  will  dovatail 
tagalhar  la  farm  an  allracllva  and  afficlani 
apamllan  wnll.  Call  ar  wrila  yawr  lacal 
G-E  talat  affica.  Apparahn  Oaporlmaa^ 
Gaaaral  Badric  Company,  Scbanacfody  5,  N.  IT. 


Apparatus  Dapartmant,  Sac.  0658-26 
Ganaral  Elactric  Company 
Schanactady  5,  Naw  York 


Plaasa  sand  ma  buHatin  GEA-4670  on  tha  new  G-E  aladroAic  press  drive. 


Have  you  seen  the  G-E  color  sound 
slidefilm  "Modern  Industrial  Power 
Distribution" — a  More  Power  to  America 
project  designed  to  aid  American  in¬ 
dustry  achieve  greater  productivity. 
Ask  your  local  G-E  office  to  arrange  for 
its  showing  in  your  area. 
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Staff  Conducts 
Lecture  Course 
On  Own  Time 

Seattle,  Wash. — Members  of 
the  editorial  department  of  the 
Seattle  Times  are  giving  them¬ 
selves  a  little  refresher  course. 

Obtaining  permission  to  use 
the  auditorium  in  the  new  wing 
of  the  Times  plant,  they  ar¬ 
ranged  to  bring  in  outside  talent 
once  a  month  for  lectures  on 
what's  new  in  newspapering. 

Prof.  Merritt  E.  Benson,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  School  of 
Journalism,  discussed  the  con¬ 
tinuing  readership  surveys  fav¬ 
ored  by  some  newspapers,  and 
the  Flesch  formula  for  increas¬ 
ing  readability. 

At  the  latest  session,  “teacher” 
was  Charles  H.  Todd  of  the 
paper's  legal  staff.  He  spoke  on 
privilege  and  libel,  discussing 
specific  libel  cases  in  which 
newspapers  of  the  Northwest 
had  been  involved  during  the 
past  20  years.  He  emphasized 
the  wisdom  of  preserving  a 
sense  of  fair  play  in  presenting 
the  news,  and  cited  cases  in 
which  litigation  could  have 
been  avoided  had  the  newspa¬ 
per  concerned  tried  to  get  both 
sides  and  be  fair  to  the  person 
involved. 

The  meetings,  though  held  in 
the  evenings  on  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers'  own  time,  have  been  well 
attended,  with  members  on 
hand  also  from  the  sports,  so¬ 
ciety,  feature  and  art  room 
staffs.  £>oug  Willix,  Times  city 
hall  reporter,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

■ 

Science  Service  Story 
Builds  Cancer  Center 

Erected  with  a  gift  inspired 
by  a  hews  feature  story,  the 
first  rebuilt  building  of  the 
burned-out  Jackson  Memorial 
Laboratory  in  Bar  Harbor,  Me., 
was  dedicated  last  week. 

The  famed  cancer  research 
center  was  levelled  by  the  fires 
that  last  summer  ravaged  Maine 
forests.  It  was  a  Science  Serv¬ 
ice  story — that  the  blaze  had  set 
back  cancer  fighting  by  years — 
which  set  the  wheels  in  motion. 

A  Florida  woman  clipped  the 
article  from  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  mailed  it  to  Mrs. 
Evelyn  B.  Monaco  of  Gallup, 
N.  M.,  chairman  of  the  cancer 
research  fund  of  the  VFW 
ladies’  auxiliary.  The  fund  later 
appropriated  $50,000  to  put  up 
the  new  building. 

■ 

Mailers'  Apprentice 
Plan  Report  Due 

Denver,  Colo. — The  sixth  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Mailers  Union,  which  co¬ 
incides  with  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Denver  Mailers  ( af¬ 
filiated  with  the  ITU  until  1943), 
will  take  place  here  Aug.  23,  24 
and  25. 

A  national  program  of  ap¬ 
prentice  training  for  mailers  is 
being  set  up,  and  the  convention 
will  hear  a  report  of  progress. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  will 
speak  at  the  opening  session. 


Still  in  the  Pink 

Denver,  Colo.  —  When  the 
Denver  Poet  was  unable  to 
obtain  pink  newsprint  for  its 
front  page — used  for  many 
years — a  substitute  had  to  be 
provided.  A  red  underlay 
was  provided  for  the  mast¬ 
head,  and,  as  Managing  Editor 
Alexis  McKinney  pointed  out, 
the  Post  retains  its  unusual 
color,  despite  white  paper  for 
Page  One. 

Operator  of  Clinic 
Files  Libel  Suit 

Dallas,  Tex. — Suit  for  $500,- 
000  damages  against  Dr.  Morris 
Fishbein  of  Chicago,  editor  of 
the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  Journal,  and  William  R. 
Hearst,  Jr.,  New  York  publisher, 
was  filed  in  Federal  district 
court  here  Aug.  5  by  Harry  M. 
Hoxsey,  operator  of  a  cancer 
clinic. 

Hoxsey  charged  he  was  li¬ 
beled  by  an  article  appearing  in 
the  American  Weekly,  Feb.  15. 
The  article  appeared  under 
Fishbein's  byline.  Hearst  is 
named  as  publisher  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Weekly. 

Hoxsey  himself  was  named  on 
the  same  day  he  filed  his  libel 
suit  in  charges  brought  against 
him  by  the  Texas  State  Medical 
Association,  charging  him  with 
.  unlawful  practice  of  medicine 
in  the  state. 


Daily  Works  Out 
Plan  to  Relieve 
Parking  Jams 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — Rec¬ 
ognizing  municipal  traffic  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  need  to  provide 
adequate  low  cost  parking  for 
shoppers,  the  Daily  Home  News 
sponsored  a  bill  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature 
and  signed  by  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Driscoll  permitting  munici¬ 
palities  to  create  parking  au¬ 
thorities  for  this  purpose. 

The  measure  allows  such  au¬ 
thorities  to  sell  bonds  which 
are  guaranteed  legal  invest¬ 
ments  in  order  to  defray  costs 
of  such  lands,  buildings  or  im¬ 
provements  necessary  under  the 
particular  plan  adopted. 

In  an  address  to  publishers 
of  other  newspapers,  Elmer  B. 
Boyd,  president  of  the  Home 
News  Publishing  Co.,  pointed 
out  the  law  is  designed  to  en¬ 
able  communities  which  have 
a  parking  problem  to  make  it 
possible  to  prevent  business 
strangulation  by  taking  cars  off 
the  streets. 

Mr.  Boyd  sponsored  the  bill 
in  the  Legislature  after  send¬ 
ing  a  representative  to  several 
other  states  to  study  how  other 
municipalities  were  meeting 
their  parking  problems.  Ex¬ 
penses  of  the  legal  work  in¬ 
volved  in  drafting  the  bill  were 
borne  partly  by  Mr.  Boyd  per¬ 
sonally  and  partly  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 


NASH  VILLE... THE  MONEY  TOWN  OF  THE  SOUTH 


Nashville 
retail  sales 
per  family 
exceed  the 
National  Average 
hy  $1 ,967.00* 


*  Sales  Management,  1948 


The  Nashville  Tennessean 

MtyttiUuf  •  Stuulcu^ 
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SELL 

New  York  State's 
Fourth  Market 
Through  the 

NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW  -  STAR 

Through  the  Review-Star 
alone,  many  thousands  of 
Hempstead  Town  fami¬ 
lies  get  the  news  they 
live  by  .  .  .  thorough 
coverage  of  local  activi¬ 
ties  and  events,  plus  AP 
and  INS  wire  news,  as 
well  as  features  to  suit 
every  age,  reading  mood 
and  timely  need. 

Typical  of  the  breadth 
and  penetration  with 
which  the  Review-Star 
canvasses  reader  interests 
are  the  addition  of  teen¬ 
age  scribes  to  the  regular 
news  staff,  to  cover  vaca¬ 
tion  doings  and  plans  of 
local  teensters  .  .  .  and 
the  paper’s  own  on-the- 
scene  reporting,  by  type¬ 
writer  and  camera,  of  the 
national  conventions  of 
the  two  great  parties. 

It’s  this  pinpoint  atten¬ 
tion  to  readers’  interests 
that  makes  the  Review- 
Star  a  great  advertising 
buy  ...  as  successful 
Hempstead  Town  retail¬ 
ers  will  tell  you. 


L.ading  N.  Y.  St.t.'i  HIgh-Spot 
CItl.s  IS  a  habit  with  Htmpstaad 
Town.  In  August,  twenty-s.venth 
cons.cutiva  month  in  th*  Itad, 
r.tail  sal.s  forecast  is  237.4  abov. 
August,  I93T.  Voluma  for  August 
is  $32,340,000.00.  And  Hampst.ad 
Town  l.ads  N.  Y.  Stata's  major 
markats  ovar  250,000  population) 
in  ratail  salas  gains  August  '4t 
ovar  '47 — with  I7.9?'»  incraasa. 


Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star 

Hempstead  Town, 

Long  Island,  New  York 

Six  days  a  waak.  Sc  a  copy 

Exacutiva  Officas,  Rockvilla  Cantra, 
N.  Y. 

Represented  nationally  by 
Lorenzen  and  Thompson,  Inc. 

Naw  York  o  Chicago  o  St.  Louis  e 
San  Francisco  o  Los  Angalas  e 
Datroit  o  Cincinnati  o  Kansas  City 
O  Atlanta 
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DRAFTEES  and  VETERANS  GUIDE 


By  MAJOR  THOMAS  M.  NIAL 


The  boys  are  on  the  march  again. 

And  now  the  highly  successful  VETERANS  GUIDE  column  has  been 
broadened  to  DRAFTEES  &  VETERANS  GUIDE.  It  provides  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  on  developments  and  problems  vital  to  the  peacetime  soldier— volun¬ 
teer  and  draftee  alike. 

Let  Major  Tom  Nial,  veteran  of  two  wars,  help  both  ex-service  folks  and 
those  newly  in  uniform. 


3  COLUMNS  WEEKLY-INCLUDING  A  PERSONAL  QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  SERVICE. 


4 
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Engravers’  Chief  Raps 
Lawyers’  Obstruction 


EDWARD  J,  VOLZ,  president  of 

the  International  Photo-En¬ 
gravers’  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  suggests  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  that  management  and  labor 
would  improve  their  relations  if 
neither  brought  lawyers  or 
"economic  experts”  into  con¬ 
tract  discussions. 

The  files  of  the  union,  Volz 
declares  in  a  statement  lor  the 
47th  annual  convention  Aug.  16- 
21  at  Baltimore,  "are  indeed  not 
very  complimentary  to  the  legal 
profession  and  if  summarized 
would  leave  more  doubt  than 
confidence.” 

Throughout  his  report  of  the 
past  year’s  negotiations  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law,  Volz 
criticizes  the  role  lawyers  have 
played.  He  says  it  is  also  advis¬ 
able  to  leave  Labor  Board  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  government 
mediators  out  of  the  conferences. 

150  Agreements  Reached 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  150 
collective  agreements  were 
reached  during  the  year  —  some 
of  them  incorporating  the  “union 
shop”  provison — Voiz  tells  of 
some  of  the  difficulty  in  negotia¬ 
tions. 

"In  a  few  instances,”  he  states, 
"employers — regardless  of  our 
modifi^  proposals  and  in  spite 
of  their  own  assurance  of  going 
along  as  in  the  past — regret¬ 
tably  brought  attorneys  —  spec¬ 
ially  engaged  for  the  purpose — 
into  negotiations  and  confer¬ 
ences,  some  of  whom  even  en¬ 
deavored  to  inject  their  ill-con¬ 
ceived  and  i^ractical  ideas  in¬ 
to  consideration  of  shop  and  em¬ 
ployment  conditions  with  which 
they  are  entirely  imfamiliar. 

This  interference  delayed  prog¬ 
ress  until  they  were  for  the 
most  part  eliminated. 

"No  two  of  these  attorneys 
agreed  as  to  interpretation  of 
the  various  provisions  of  the 
new  laws.  Agreement  proposals 
sanctioned  in  one  instance  were 
questioned  and  rejected  in 
others,  and  vice  versa.  This, 
however,  is  readily  understand¬ 
able  when  considering  that 
those  who  framed  this  legisla¬ 
tion  now  differ  as  to  die  intent 
and  likewise  the  interpretation 
of  many  sections,  as  do  those 
designated  to  administer  and 
enforce  them.” 

Whatever  success  in  improv¬ 
ing  wage  and  employment  stand¬ 
ards  was  experienced  during  the 
year,  Volz  says,  was  primarily 
due  to  continued  good  business 
and  a  continuing  demand  for 
photoengravings.  He  questions 
“Just  how  practical  or  protec¬ 
tive”  the  new  “union  shop”  ar¬ 
rangement  will  prove  in  the 
photo-engraving  industry  where 
highly  skilled  and  specially 
train^  craftsmen  are  involved. 

Comment  on  ITU  Strikes 

Strikes  of  the  typographical  j 
union  created  a  situation  “not  to  * 
our  liking,”  Volz  a<kls,  but  he  [ 
points  out  that  other  printing 
trades  organizations  had  little 
choice  as  to  procedure,  in  view 
of  the  new  law. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he 


states,  “even  members  of  the 
Typographical  Union  crossed 
their  own  picket  lines,  while 
others  of  this  organization  em¬ 
ployed  in  union  establishments 
continued  to  set  type  for  publi¬ 
cations  and  concerns  against 
which  the  strike  had  been  de¬ 
clared. 

“The  situation  thus  created 
was  extremely  confusing.  While 
we  have  no  desire  to  criticize 
and  trust  that  the  strikes  being 
waged  by  the  ITU  may  result 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — at 
which  they  are  primarily  aimed 
— being  weakened  or  repealed, 
we  somehow  question  whether 
this  result  will  accrue  and  are 
in  reality  apprehensive  that  the 
reverse  may  be  experienced, 
and  that  the  laws  will  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  be  made  more  strin¬ 
gent  and  restrictive.” 

Noting  that  the  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ers  Union  had  spent  $7,000  in 
strike  benefits  the  past  year, 
Volz  comments:  “Considering 
the  turmoil,  disturbance  and 
work  stoppages — costiy  to  all 
concerned — taking  place  in  other 
and  even  closely  related  call¬ 
ings,  we  have  indeed  been  for¬ 
tunate  In  passing  through  a  most 
critical  period  with  a  minimum 
of  friction  and  strife.” 

517  New  Apprentices 

On  the  manpower  problem, 
the  union  head  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  517  new  appren¬ 
tices  have  been  indentured  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  bringing  the  pres¬ 
ent  total  to  2,563.  He  is  optimis¬ 
tic  over  the  prospects  of  con¬ 
tinued  business  prosperity  to 
absorb  these  new  Journeymen 
during  the  next  five  years. 

Volz  warns  the  union  it  should 
encourage  all  methods  “which 
tend  to  improve  either  the  qual¬ 
ity  or  quantity  of  work  handled 
.  .  .  ina^nuch  as  our  future  prog¬ 
ress  depends  upon  our  keeping 
ever  informed  of  that  which  is 
new  and  different,  and  in  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  all  thgt  proves 
practlcaL 

“A  development  of  consider¬ 
able  proportions  and  requiring 
continued  attention,”  he  says, 
“is  the  preparing  of  screened 
velox  prints  by  advertising 
agencies,  and  other  users  of 
printing  which  require  only  a 


straight  reproduction  by  the 
photo-engraver.  This  is  work 
which  properly  belongs  and 
should  be  handled  within  the 
industry.  Then,  too,  the  matter 
of  extending  our  Jurisdiction 
over  the  preparing  of  color 
separated  copy  should  not  be 
overlooked.’’ 

To  date,  Volz  reports,  under¬ 
standings  have  not  been  reached 
with  the  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  ANPA,  on  a  union  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  limited  arbitration 
agreement. 

He  notes,  in  conclusion,  that 
“goodwill,  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  cooperation  between 
employer  and  worker.  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Union,  continue  to  be 
our  greatest  asset.” 

Technical  Director  Robert  G. 
Pattepon  reports  progress  in 
substitution  of  milder  solvents 
for  Benzol,  which  has  been  re¬ 
ducing  the  life  span  of  mem¬ 
bers  by  exposure  to  toxic 
fumes. 

■ 

He  s  All  Washed  Up 
But  Wins  Byline 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  —  Ted 
Shurtleff,  editor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  Alligator  who 
is  working  during  the  summer 
on  the  staff  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  got  his  first  by¬ 
line  the  hard  way. 

Shurtleff  was  standing  on  a 
pier  at  Clearwater  when  two 
waterspouts  suddenly  formed  in 
Clearwater  Bay  and  swept  in¬ 
land  toward  him.  Shurtleff 
grabbed  a  pier  railing  and  held 
tight  as  one  huge  column  of 
water  swept  over  him  and  col¬ 
lapsed  on  shore,  flooding  down¬ 
town  Clearwater  streets  to  a 
depth  of  several  inches. 

His  eye-witness  account  of  the 
spouts  was  given  good  play  in 
the  Times. 

m 

Freedom  Train  Visit 
Prompts  Local  Survey 

Cincinnati,  O. — The  Post  de¬ 
voted  its  entire  folio  page  to  a 
report  on  democracy  in  this  city 
on  the  eve  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Freedom  Train. 

An  eight-column  streamer 
said,  “Let  Freedom  Ring — How 
Democracy  Works  Here.”  A  note 
signed  by  Carl  D.  Groat,  editor 
of  the  Post,  told  how  three  re¬ 
porters  were  assigned  to  gather 
the  facts  on  local  racial  preju¬ 
dices. 


GEO.  H. 
MORRILL 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 

SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

WORLD’S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER  OF 
NEWSPAP  ER  INKS 

NEW  YCRK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  •  ST  LOUIS  •  FT  WORTH 
LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 


PR  Director 
Helps  Press  at 
Disaster  Scene 

Birmingham,  Ala. —  The  To 
nessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railrojd 
Co.  gave  industry  a  lesson  in 
public  relations  when  an  explo¬ 
sion  occurred  recently  in  it 
Edgewater  Coal  mine. 

To  the  scene  went  the  coo 
pany’s  Ernest  LeMay,  public  ^ 
lations  department  head. 

He  set  up  an  on-the-scejt 
press  room  for  reporters,  radio 
men,  photographers  and  new 
reel  cameramen. 

A  straight  line  teleirfione  wis 
made  available. 

Clearance  was  given  for  pho¬ 
tographers  and  reporters  to 
move  to  all  parts  of  the  proii- 
erty  as  the  story  develi^ed. 

LeMay  stayed  on  the  Job  in 
til  the  last  rescue  crews  cant 
out  of  the  mine  shafts  contact- 
ing  company  officials  and  tram 
mitting  their  information  to  n- 
porters  covering  the  story. 

As  victims  were  brought  froo 
the  mine  or  men  who  could  walk 
out  came  to  the  surface  photo{- 
raphers  were  taken  to  the  shah 
for  full  picture  coverage. 

Hospitals  were  given  clear 
ance  for  reporters  and  photoi 
raphers  to  contact  the  injured 
■ 

Let  Readers  Beware 

Denver,  Colo. — ^All  wire  dii 
patches  from  Moscow  or  othe 
points  within  the  iron  curtail 
are  now  sluMed:  (censored),  ii 
the  Denver  Post. 


This  Third  World  Woi 


4  STRUGGLE  FOR  MASTIU 
OF  THE  HUMAN  SFIRIIl 

The  last  and  greatest  of  won 
wars  has  already  begun.  Ti 
aim  of  conquest  today  is  not  to  wi 
lands,  properties,  production  equi; 
ment  or  even  the  power  of  the  rtit 
Today  the  struggle  is  for  Q 
schools,  the  press,  the  radio,  li 
platform  and  all  other  meant  a 
exerting  pressure  on  the  mindii 
men.  He  who  controls  the  w 
controls  the  world. 

In  this  supreme  struggle  no  oui 
neutral  and  no  race,  class,  creed) 
nation  can  be  immune. 

What  is  the  true  victory?  Ti 
mankind  unite  in  one  imiven 
faith  and  one  social  order.  Ford 
victory  the  Bahd’I  World  F* 
arms  the  spirit  of  man  with  « 
vision  and  deeper  understanding. 

Write  for  complimentary  copy# 
“A  School  of  World  ReUiion.” 

BAHA’I*  PUBLIC  RELATIOI 
Wilmette,  Illinois 
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OIL  NEWSLETTER 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  OIL  INDUSTRY  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION: 


Development  of  possible  oil  deposits  in  Tidelands  off  Texas- 
Louisiana  coast  now  under  way.  Thus  oil  companies  ~  already  supplying 
more  oil  than  ever  —  hope  to  tap  what  may  prove  to  be  one  of  nation's 
greatest  sources  of  oil  in  the  future. 

With  U.S.  oil  consumption  greater  than  ever  and  going  higher,  the 
shelf  which  rings  the  Gulf  Coast  will  be  explored  by  at  least  thirty  oil 
companies.  So  far,  they've  spent  26  million  dollars  to  lease  subsurface 
land  having  all  the  earmarks  of  a  large  oil  potential. 

First  wildcat  drilled  on  shelf  will  cost  close  to  2  million  dol¬ 
lars.  This  illustrates  tremendous  risk  taken  by  oil  companies  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation's  future  oil  supply.  Average  well  drilled  on 
land  costs  $70  thousand.  Even  highest  land-well  costs  —  one  million 
dollars  per  well  —  are  doubled  by  fabulous  expense  of  Tidelands  drill¬ 
ing.  Cost  even  more  impressive  when  one  remembers  that  only  one  well  in 
ten  is  a  "producer." 

While  Tidelands  make  the  headlines,  industry  continues  to  expand 
facilities  to  supply  more  oil  products  for  more  cars,  oil  burners, 
planes,  diesel  trains  and  farm  machines  than  we've  ever  had  before. 
Production,  refining,  transportation  and  marketing  companies  are  spend¬ 
ing  over  4  billion  dollars  to  handle  record  amount  of  oil. 

Attacking  supply  problem  from  another  angle,  industry  is  urging 
efficient  use  of  oil  products.  Current  ad  urges  replacement  of  old 
inefficient  oil  burners  with  newer,  fuel-saving  models.  Number  of  U.S. 
oil  burners  has  doubled  since  1938. . .making  conservation  of  fuel  oil 
most  important. 

Oil  transportation  companies  awaiting  delivery  of  37  huge  new 
tankers,  some  having  10  million  gallon  capacity.  Maritime  press  claims 
greater  speed,  capacity  and  efficiency  make  one  new  tanker  equal  to  four 
pre-war  carriers.  Re-investment  of  business  funds  helps  pay  for  such 
new  equipment. 

Imports  of  oil  continue  to  outweigh  exports.  Nearly  15  million 
barrels  of  oil  were  imported  in  April  alone.  This  is  still  another 
phase  of  industry's  effort  to  supply  oil  products  to  the  nation... 
when  and  where  they  are  wanted.  Round-the-clock  work  schedule  which 
led  to  200  million  gallons  of  oil  products  daily  in  '47  will  continue. 

(  A  dvcrtiscmcnt ) 
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Editor  Finds  Talent 
In  Own  Teen  Pan  Alley 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 


Si 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. — It’s  funny  how 

a  popular  columnist  can  be 
some  little  flower  growing  right 
in  the  editor’s 
own  back  yard 
who  hardly  rat¬ 
ed  a  nod  until  a 
bit  of  good  luck  I 
gave  the  “Little 
Flower”  a 
chance  to  blos¬ 
som. 

Take  the  case 
of  Harold 
Stretch’s  Cour¬ 
ier  -  Post.  The 
largest  daily  In 
the  southern  Pat  White 
New  Jersey  area 
has  lately  become  a  ravorite 
among  teen-agers.  Look  over 
the  shoulder  of  any  boy  and 
girl  reader;  invariably  you  find 
him  or  her  poring  over  an  in¬ 
side  feature  titled,  "Teen  Pan 
Alley.’’ 

"Teen  Pan  Alley’’  is  written 
by  a  bit  of  Irish  broth  by  the 
name  of  Pat  White.  That’s  the 
byline:  her  full  name  is  Mar- 
delle  Patricia  White.  A  year 
ago  nobody  around  Camden 
town  ever  heard  of  Pat  White; 
and  nobody  would  have  bet  you 
a  couple  of  nickels  people  in 
the  mi^ummer  of  1948  would 
be  buying  Camden  papers  just 
to  read  an  18-year-old  girl 
named  Pat  White. 

Credit  for  the  innovation  goes 
to  Frank  Ryan,  veteran  editor 
of  the  Stretch  papers.  True, 
Frank  had  a  problem  on  his 
hands,  what  with  Nancy  Pepper 
having  resigned  as  teen-age  ed¬ 
itor.  Editing  a  magazine.  Call¬ 
ing- All-Girls,  and  having  picked 
up  several  lucrative  radio  con¬ 
tracts.  Nancy  backed  out  of 
Camden,  leaving  a  vacancy  that 
had  to  be  filled  on  short  order. 
Ryan  called  for  suggestions. 
One  of  the  first  to  respond  was 
Virginia  Wilton,  the  Courier- 
Post’s  promotion  manager,  Vir¬ 
ginia  used  ito  work  for  the 
Philadelphia  Record.  She  sug¬ 
gested  her  sister’s  daughter,  the 
“child”  named  Pat  White. 

Ryan  has  long  been  known 
as  an  editor  with  a  penchant 
for  seeking  talent  right  in  his 
own  back  yard.  He  likes  to  find 
fresh,  young  new  writers  with 
a  modern  outlook  on  life.  But 
the  Pat  White  idea  didn’t  sound 
so  good  at  first.  It  smacked  a 
bit  of  nepotism — what  with  Mss 
Wilton  boosting  her  own  niece 
so  vigorously.  And,  further¬ 
more,  how  could  a  17-year-old 
kid  take  the  place  of  a  seasoned 
columnist? 

Virginia  produced  an  impos¬ 
ing  looking  biographical  sketch. 
It  set  forth  how  Pat  White 
started  writing  at  10,  producing 
and  directing  a  Japanese  play. 
At  12  she  was  story  editor  of 
her  school  paper.  At  13  she 
started  contributing  articles  to 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  teen¬ 
age  column.  From  1943  to  1947 
Pat  was  a  duly  accredited  news¬ 
hawk  for  the  Bulletin’s  "Heigh- 
di-ho”  department — reporting  on 


everything  from  salvage  drives 
to  pet  shows. 

In  Lansdowne  (Pa.)  High,  Pat 
had  written  the  junior-freshman 
party  play.  During  her  junior 
year  she  was  feature  editor  of 
Garnet  and  Gray,  the  school 
paper.  Her  specialty  was  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  stage  and 
movie  folk;  always  a  high  spot 
in  the  paper.  In  1946  when  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  organized 
their  Junior  Radio  Artists  Club, 
Pat  was  selected  as  fashion  ed¬ 
itor. 

In  addition,  it  developed  that 
Pat  was  an  accomplished  actress 
and  musician  who  for  two  years 
had  been  a  USO  performer. 
She  had  played  and  sung  with 
various  Little  Theater  groups, 
being  also  a  talented  ballet-tap 
dancer  of  the  “rag-doll”  type. 

And  what  editor  wouldn’t  be 
impressed  by  further  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  the  young 
applicant  was  rated  one  of  the 
fastest  typists  and  top  stenogra¬ 
phers  in  her  school  classes? 

It  all  sounded  pretty  good.  So 
Ryan  gave  Pat  the  nod  and  sat 
her  down  to  a  desk  in  the  local 
room.  It  only  took  a  few  sam¬ 
ples  to  convince  the  gray-haired 
journalist.  And  it  wasn’t  very 
long  until  Courier-Post  readers 
were  being  introduced  to  Pat 
White  through  the  medium  of 
promotion  iids.  exploiting  her 
ability  to  “major  in  everything” 
of  interest  to  teen-agers — all  ads 
written  by  Aunt  Virginia! 

It  hasn’t  taken  Pat  White  long 
to  become  a  fixture  among 
Courier-Post  fans  and  features. 
She  introduces  the  reader  to 
glamorous  movie  stars — by  the 
interview  route.  She  tells  about 
the  latest  books,  the  hottest  rec¬ 
ords,  the  sportiest  clothes;  her 
column  a  Pandora’s  box  reveal¬ 
ing  tips  on  fashion,  fun,  beauty 
and  whatnot. 

Being  somewhat  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  Pat  counsels  teen-^ers  in 
the  modern  lingo. 

“Teen  Pan  Alley”  appears 
every  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday. 
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Essays  on  Printing 

For  the  13th  consecutive 
year,  .  International  Printing 
Ink  is  sponsoring  an  essay 
contest  in  cooperotion  with 
the  National  Graphic  Arts 
Education  Association  among 
pupils  in  secondary  schools. 
The  subject  this  year  is 
"Printing  and  Free  Govern¬ 
ment."  National  prizes, 
amounting  to  $1,000,  and  local 
awards  will  be  made  during 
Franklin  Week. 

Sunday  Price  Raised 
In  Omaha,  St.  Louis 

Rising  production  costs  forced 
more  newspapers  to  boost  per- 
copy  prices  this  week.  Among 
them  were: 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
— Sunday  price  increased  from 
10  cents  to  15  cents  in  St.  Louis 
and  suburbs.  The  10-cent  price 
had  prevailed  for  25  years.  A 
15-cent  price  went  into  effect 
three  years  ago  outside  the  city- 
suburban  area. 

Omaha  (Nebr. )  World-Herald 
— Sunday  price  raised  from  12 
cents  to  15  cents:  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  rate  boosted  from  32  to  35 
cents  weekly. 

Journal  of  Commerce  (New 
York) — Rates  upped  from  $20 
annually  to  $30  annually.  In 
1942  the  rate  was  $15. 


Henry  Shapiro 
Back  in  Moscow 
As  U.P.  Chief 

London — A.  L.  Bradford,  vice- 
president  and  European  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press,  an 
nounced  this 
week  that  Hen¬ 
ry  Shapiro  had 
returned  to 
Moscow  as 
chief  c  o  r  r  e  - 
spondent  of  the 
United  Press  in 
Russia. 

Shapiro  repre¬ 
sented  the  U.P. 
in  Moscow 
throughout  the 
war,  then  took  a 
leave  of  absence  ghapiro 
to  make  a  lec- 
ture  tour  in  the  Unitea  States. 
He  interrupted  the  tour  once  to 
return  to  Moscow  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Atlantic  Montlily 
at  the  time  of  the  foreign  min¬ 
isters’  conference. 

This  week  he  arrived  in  Mos¬ 
cow  again  to  resume  his  former 
post.  He  succeeds  Walter  Cron- 
kite,  who  has  represented  the 
U.P.  in  Moscow  for  the  last  two 
years.  Cronkite  is  returning  to 
the  United  States. 

Shapiro  is  a  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School.  He  went  to 
Russia  first  in  the  1930s  on  a 
Harvard  fellowship  to  study 
comparative  law.  He  mastered 
the  Russian  language,  joined  the 
U.P.  Moscow  bureau  in  1937. 


MEMO  TO  SPACE  lUYERS: 


The  Pulling  Power  of 
Local  Advertising 
^annot  Be  Equaled 


If  you  want  your  advertising  to  produce  Maximum  Results, 
remember  the  Pulling  Power  of  the  Local  Press  is  unmatched. 
This  Is  particularly  true  in  Akron  where  The  Beacon  Journal 
has  100%  family  coverage  of  this  rich,  free-spending  market. 

Vkron  Buyers  Live,  Work,  Read,  Think  and  Buy  locally.  It 
,3  therefore  necessary  to  appeal  to  them  locally  If  you  wish  to 
get  your  share  of  Akron  Sales. 

Hitch  your  sales  promotions  to  a  locally  known  quantity. 
It’s  a  sure  way  to  make  your  advertising  dollars  pay  the 
limit. 


AKRON  REAr:ON  JOURNAL 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY:  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Work  Horse  of  the  Pacific  .  .  .  The 

world’s  largest  flying  boat  in  active  use, 
the  Navy’s  Martin  Mars  JRM-2  will 
soon  join  its  four  Mars-type  sister  ships 
flying  Pacific  routes  for  the  Naval  Air 
Transport  Service.  The  giant  82}^  ton 
craft  carries  125  passengers  and  has  a 
maximum  range  of  6,750  miles.  Per¬ 
formance  tests  indicate  the  JRM-2  will 
carry  33,000  pounds  of  cargo  (as  high  as 
40,000  when  more  powerful  engines  are 
installed)  on  such  flights  as  the  2,400- 
mile  stretch  to  the  Navy’s  far-flung 
Pacific  island  bases. 


Community  Spirit  in  Action  •  .  . 

Darrington,  a  logging  town  of  500  people 
in  Washington,  has  made  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  its  airjxjrt  a  real  community  pro¬ 
ject.  Loggers  felled  a  30-acre  stand  of 
timber.  Civic  clubs  furnished  their 
quota  of  workers.  Housewives  provided 
lunches.  Logging  companies  in  the  area 
offered  bull-dozers  and  small  crews  of 
men  for  clean-up  work.  .As  a  result,  the 
30-acre  site  was  cleared  in  little  more 
than  a  month  and  the  town  was  ready 
to  work  on  a  half-mile  landing  strip, 
200  ft.  wide,  despite  obstacles  that  would 
stop  much  larger  cities. 


Shorter  Stops  Between  Hops  .  .  .  After  gaining  time  in  flight,  it  doesn’t  make 
sense  to  lose  precious  minutes  on  the  ground.  That’s  why  the  great,  new  Martin 
2-0-2  is  designed  to  hold  ground  time  to  a  minimum!  This  modern  Martin  airliner’s 
wide  center  of  gravity  range  permits  passengers  to  sit  where  they  want.  Built-in 
passenger  tail  ramp  speeds  embarking  or  disembarking.  Fast  underwing  pressure 
fueling  fills  the  2-0-2’s  flexible  Mareng  fuel  tanks  with  1000  gallons  of  gasoline  in 
five  minutes.  .And  numerous  access  hatches  slash  time  required  for  spot  inspections 
or  minor,  adjustments.  In  the  air,  this 
speedy  Martin  transport  cruises  100 
m.p.  h.  faster  than  the  planes  it  replaces 
. . .  with  a  big,  roomy  cabin  that  sets  a  . 

new  high  in  luxury  ...  the  latest  fea-  •  •  •  In  the  29  years 

tures  for  dependability  and  smooth  air 

Ojfice  Department  has  been  only  $45y- 

’  _ _  -  -  000,000.  For  this  amount,  less  than  the 

cost  of  one  modern  battleship,  the  world's 
^  greatest  air  transport  system  has  been 

developed  and  --  Robert 

Ramspeck,  vice  president.  Air  Trans- 
e>-f»  port  .Association. 


"Flak  Bait” .  .  .  Devon  Francis’  new 
book  (Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce)  .  .  .  tells 
the  thrilling  story  of  the  men  who  flew 
and  serviced  Martin  B-26  Marauders 
from  Port  Moresby  to  the  Elbe — at 
Rabaul  and  Midway,  in  the  .Aleutians 
and  the  Solomons,  over  Bizerte,  Sicily, 
Cassino,  the  Pas  de  Calais,  Coblenz, 
Cologne,  right  up  to  the  gates  of  Ber¬ 
lin.  Here  are  real-life  combat  stories, 
with  hundreds  of  names  of  pilots,  crew 
chiefs,  bombardiers  and  gunners. 


Eyes  for  the  Navy  .  .  .  The  Glenn 
L.  Martin  Company  pioneered  early 
experiments  in  the  fleld  of  ship-borne 
observation  aircraft.  In  1927,  the 
famous  Martin  T4M-1  scout  torpedo 
bomber  was  built.  Used  in  aircraft 
carrier  experiments,  this  rugged  Martin 
plane  (shown  here)  made  Naval  aviation 
history.  Today,  the  Navy’s  newest  land- 
based  patrol  plane  is  the  Martin  P4M-1 
Mercator.  Housed  in  its  nacelles  are  four 
engines  .  .  .  two  conventional  engines 
for  long  range,  two  jets  for  bursts  of 
speed.  Designed  for  high-sp)eed  recon- 
naisance  work,  the  Mercator  is  one  of 
the  most  completely  electronically- 
equipped  aircraft  ever  made. 


Everybody  Wants  to  Get  into  the 

Air  .  .  .  Thousands  of  requests  for  the 
booklet  offered  in  recent  Martin  adver¬ 
tising,  "How  to  Travel  by  Air"  have 
poured  in  from  businessmen,  vaca¬ 
tioners  and  just  plain  John  Q.  Public — 
from  large  cities  and  tiny  villages — from 
places  as  far  away  as  Cape  Town,  Singa¬ 
pore  and  Helsinki.  But  the  “stopp)er” 
was  a  request  for  a  copy  from  the  inmate 

of  a  State  In.stitution  .  .  .  "over  these  „  /.c- 

prison  walls  I  would  fly  ! 
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Reporter  Hears 
Advance  Obit 
Read  at  Rites 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Forresl 
Warren,  San  Diego  Journal  col¬ 
umnist,  I  . 

reporters  have 
had  the  unusual 
experience  h  e 
had  —  that  of 
writing  and 
publishing  a  n 
obituary  10 
months  t^fore 
the  passing  of  a 
friend,  and  then 
attending  the 
funeral  and 
hearing  bis 
story  read. 

Rabbi M. 


call  from  Los  Angeles,  too,  folks 
who  are  anxious  to  read  my 
obituary,  which  I  call  ‘Flowers 
for  the  Living’.” 

Among  the  things  that  Rabbi 
Bergman  to^d  Warren  was  that 
"After  all,  I  look  at  one's  leav¬ 
ing  this  world  as  going  on  a 
journey — like  getting  aboard  a 

is  wondering  if  other  train,  ship  or  airplane,  with  a  Paris  —  An  exclusive  inter-  pleasant  Fresnes  prison,  just 
•  destination.  That’s  my  be-  view  with  a  gangster  pictur-  outside  Pans. 

esquely  named  Pierrot  le  Fou,  All  the  Paris  press  has  not 
or  crazy  Pierrot,  has  landed  b^n  unanmous  in  givinj 
Georges  Arqu6  and  Ren^  Didio  whole-hearted  support  to  the 
When  into  j^il  two  newspaper  men.  Some  sug 

Arqu4  was  mainly  instrumen-  8est  there  is  a  liinit  to  the  pro- 
tal  in  getting  the  scoop  for  pnety  of  a  scoop,  ^r  Arqu4  ^ 
T  -  ParU-Presse.  After  it  had  ap- 

Listen — I  neared,  he  received  a  pressing  J^cnt  with  the  gangster,  but  had 
invitation  from  the  examining  been  in  close  contact  for  some 
magistrate  looking  for  Pierrot  days  with  him,  a  man  wanted 
le  Fou  to  call  at  police  head- 

quarters.  Pierrot  le  Fou  was  captured 

- The  invitation  was  conveyed  shortly  after  toe  interview  ap 

Bergman  di^  early  in  toe  morning  by  two  I^ared,  but  had  there  been 
inspectors  who  pushed  “d 

politeness  so  far  as  assuring  Ar-  Didio  might  have  felt  more  re- 
they  could  not  think  of  his  morse  over  secre^  than  pride 
travelling  alone.  It  took  Arqu6  scoop.  There  can  be 

five  hours  to  convince  the  exam-  a  limit  to  seiiMtionalism,  (vibes 
ining  magistrate,  toe  juge  d’in-  are  Au- 

struction,  that  he  was  not  going  ITesident  of  the  Repubhc, 

—  *•  • in  his  most  recent  public  speech 

He  "took  cover  behind  the  secret  said  how  much  he  would  prefer 
vrofessionnel.  The  magistrate  space  devot 


Scoop  Lands 
Paris  Newsmen 
Behind  Bars 


lief.” 

Then  to  add  a  bit  of  good 
humor  to  the  interview,  Warren 
assured  the  Rabbi  that 
you  arrive  Over  There,  most 
likely  you  will  hunt  up  some¬ 
body  like  Abraham  Lincoln  or 

Will  Rogers  and  say,  '  LLl _  T 

have  a  gcxxl  story  I  want  you 
to  hear.” 

The  Rabbi  resigned  from  his 
church  pastorate  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Rabbi  Morton  ' 

Cohn.  Rabbi  T  _ _  ___ 

Bergman,  for  13  rrarrma  July  31.  The  Synagogue  would 
years  pastor  of  toe  Jewish  ^^t  hold  toe  large  crowd  at  the 
church,  was  a  popular  man  with  funeral.  A  glowing  tribute  came 
all  creeds.  The  Rabbi  was  so  ^rom  Bishop  Charles  F.  Buddy, 
well  liked  in  San  Diego  that  of  toe  Catholic  diocese, 
ministers  from  other  crAds  ap-  There  were  more  than  20 

peared  in  his  pulpit.  As  a  ser-  honorary  pall  bearers,  which  in-  b — b 

vice  club  speaker,  he  was  in  eluded  Mayor  Harley  Knox  and  give  away  Pierrot’s  hideout, 
demand  because  he  had  a  fund  other  citizens,  and  ministers  He  took  cover  behind  the  secret 

of  good  stories.  Irom  other  churches.  Warren  professionnel.  The  wi  '  ^  ■ 

Then  came  faiUng  health  and  was  among  the  honorary  pall  ^reatened  him  with  Article  62  ed  to  French  achievements  than 

Rabbi  Bergman  had  a  disease  bearers.  of  tho  French  criminal  code  that  to  lurid  pictures  and  stories  of 

that  was  incurable.  He  joked  “I  cannot  tell  you  toe  strange  punishes  a  person  for  not  mak- 

about  how  doctors  had  been  feeling  I  had  when  I  heard  ing  known  a  criminal  to  the 

“fooled”  and  he  was  living  many  Rabbi  Cohn  read  my  story  that  police. 

months  longer  than  they  said  bad  been  published  more  than  Chapter  2  was  a  second  invi- 
he  could  live.  10  months  ago,”  Warren  told  his  tation,  this  time  including  a  col- 

“One  Sunday  while  having  co-workers  in  the  city  room  of  league,  Ren6  Didio,  who  had 
lunch  in  a  cafe.  Rabbi  Bergman  tbe  Journal.  “In  my  more  than  helped  with  the  story.  The 
gave  a  wave  of  the  hand,”  re-  50  years  of  newspaper  work  I  police  officials  who  called  had 
fated  Warren.  “After  lunch  we  bad  never  heard  of  such  an  inci-  duly  signed  warrants  and  sub- 
had  a  chat  and  he  told  me  a  dent,  in  which  a  dying  man  jected  the  newspaper  men  to 
couple  of  new  stories.  I  asked  asked  to  have  his  ‘obituary’  the  indignity  of  handcuffs, 
him  how  he  was  feeling.”  r®®^  It  bim-  Syndicat  des  Journalistes 

“The  Docs  set  my  passing  for  lodged  a  protest,  claiming  their 

November,  but  now  they  have  colleague  was  right  not  to  di- 

changed  their  minds  and  I’ll  be  jtj  r* _ e  j  j  vulge  the  source  of  his  informa- - 

here  until  after  the  first  of  the  Uan  OUSpended  tion. 

year,”  he  said.  Washington  —  Regulations  Lawyers  defending  the  two 

Warren  had  not  heard  about  prohibiting  practitioners  from  journalists  find  a  flaw  in  toe 
the  Rabbi’s  critical  condition  using  display  aclvertising  and  order  for  the  arrest  of  their 
and  thought  his  friend  was  jok-  several  other  forms  of  promo-  clients.  The  article  invoked 
ing.  “And  while  we  are  talking  tion  to  solicit  business,  intend-  concerns  persons  hiding  a  crime 
about  dying,  I  want  to  make  a  ed  to  become  effective  July  1,  or  criminal  from  the  authorities, 
request  right  now,”  he  told  his  were  suspended  until  Jan.  1,  but,  say  the  lawyers,  the  police 
newspaper  friend.  “If  you  have  1949,  under  an  order  issued  this  knew  all  about  the  crime  and 
an}rthing  nice  to  say  about  me,  week  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  criminal,  so  it  was  not  news 
s®y  it  now.  No  eulogy,  please.”  Patents.  Hearings  will  be  con-  to  them.  What  they  did  not 
“Do  you  mean  you  would  pre-  ducted  later  this  year  on  a  pro-  know,  where  the  criminal  was, 
fer  having  me  write  your  obit-  posal  to  impose  similar  restric-  a  journalist  knew  and  took  ad- 
uary  now  so  you  can  read  it?”  tions  on  patent  attorneys.  vantage  of  it  to  secure  a  scoop. 


10,000  at  Songiest 

Nashville,  Tenn. — A  crowd  of 
10,000  turned  out  for  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean’s  first  annual 
barbershop  quartet  contest 
Aug.  1. 


REAL 

SALES 

POTENTIAL 


Retail  Sales 
UP  $20,680,000 
in  Union  County 
New  Jersey 
$228,200,000 
in  1947 


Net  Effective 
Income 

UP  $70,000,000 
$394,850,000 
in  1947 

Source  S.M. 


EVEN  FOLKS  WITH  JOBS 
HEED  YOUR  CALL  FOR  HELP 
In  An 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help  Wanted  Ad 


For  concentrated 
circulation,  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  SINGLE 
daily  newspaper 
that  covers  the 
City  and  the 
County 


Today’s  Help  Situation  can’t  stymie  you  with  an  EDITOR  Ac 
PUBLISHER  Classified  Ad  delivering  your  hiring  offer.  Even 
folks  with  jobs  are  on  the  l(x>kout  for  lietter  ones.  These  wide¬ 
awake,  ambitious  workers  watch  the  Help  Wanted  columns 
regularly  for  the  better  break  they  hope  to  get. 

For  better  help  faster,  don’t  limit  your  appeal  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed;  reach  “everybody”  by  letting  an  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ad  contact  unemployed  workers,  too.  Phone  or  write 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timet  Tower  TeL:  IRyoot  9-3052  New  Terk  18,  N.  Y, 


lUlivca 


,WAltIM:i 
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Education •••mafor  Industry 


University  of  Califomin 


Ldand  Stanford  Univtnitjr 


Univeisity  of  San  Franciacn 


University  of  Santa  Ciam 


Chronicle 


Sawyer,  Ferguson, Walker  Co.,  National  Representatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


St.  Mary’s  College 


Mills  College 


San  Francisco  College  for  Women 
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FOR  BETTER  NEWSPAPER  MAKING — ^The  architects'  drawing  of  the  new  publishing  plant  of  the 


Speed  of  distribution  will  match  speed  of  printing. 
Not  only  is  the  new  site  removed  from  the  congestion 
of  the  main  business  streets,  but  it  has  its  own  27-foot 
access  highway  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  dis¬ 
patching  of  The  Sunpapers’  fleet  of  100  motor 
vehicles. 

But  speed  and  efficiency  are  not  themselves  the 
objective.  They  are  the  means  to  an  end.  The  objec¬ 
tive,  which  will  be  attained  in  the  new  publishing 
plant,  is  to  make  available  every  possible  minute  for 
the  making  of  great  newspapers  by  providing  maxi¬ 
mum  time  for  the  careful,  thorough  gathering  and 
thoughtful  editing  of  news. 

The  new  publishing  plant  was  designed  by  the 
architectural  firm  of  Palmer,  Fisher,  Williams  &  Nes. 
It  will  be  built  by  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company. 

The  present  main  building  of  The  Sunpapers,  on 
Sun  Square  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Baltimore,  will 
be  maintained  for  a  business  office  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  public,  and  for  an  accounting  department 
The  television  and  radio  divisions  also  will  have  head¬ 
quarters  and  main  studios  there. 


The  Sunpapers  of  Baltimore  are  building  a  more 
ample  future,  in  keeping  with  their  continued  growth 
and  that  of  the  community  they  serve.  Within  the 
next  18  to  24  months  The  Sunpapers  will  be  published 
in  a  new,  modern  plant  at  a  new  and  ideal  location. 

The  site  was  selected  and  the  new  publishing  plant 
has  been  designed  to  attain  the  utmost  in  speed  and 
efficiency  of  production  and  distribution.  A  private 
railroad  siding  with  capacity  for  six  freight  cars,  and 
a  comparable  unloading  platform,  will  permit  de¬ 
livery  of  newsprint  direct  from  the  main  tracks  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  There  will  be  a  storage 
capacity  within  the  plant  for  more  than  3,000  tons 
of  newsprint. 

Two  Hoe  presses,  now  under  construction  in  24 
units,  will  produce  a  64-page  paper  at  the  rate  of 
150,000  an  hour.  They  will  be  capable  of  turning  out 
a  96-page  paper.  Twenty-four  electric  eyes  control 
devices  which  will  change  paper  rolls  while  presses 
are  running  at  45,000  papers  an  hour.  The  most 
modem  equipment  obtainable  will  be  used  in  every 
step  of  newspaper  production. 


imore  revo 
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of  Baltimore,  for  which  the  construction  contract  has  just  been  signed. 


RAILROAD  SPUR 


RAILROAD  PLATFORM 


ACCESS  DRIVEWAY 


LOADINS  PLATFORM 


PRESS  LOCATIONS 


PAPER 

STORAGE 


PARKING  ON 
GROUND  LEVEL 
ROOF 


PAPER 

STORAGE 


PARKING 


CONCENTRATION  AND  EFFICIENCY — ^This  ground  plan  of  the  new  Sunpapers’  build* 
ing  site  and  publishing  plant  shows  the  private  railroad  siding  for  six  freight  cars,  the 
unloading  platform  to  match,  the  access  highway  for  speed  of  distribution,  the  pressroom, 
which  will  house  two  new  Hoe  presses  of  24  units,  and  the  ample  space  reserved  for  still 
further  expansion. 


rHfl/N,  M  orning^  Ey  ening  and  Sunday. 
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REPORTER  PROTECTION 

By  Harold  W.  Soniord 

EcUtor.  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle.  and  chairman.  Legislative  Committee. 

New  York  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

THE  ROLE  of  newspapers  as  critics  of 
government  began  in  England,  but  has 
reached  its  full-fledged  constitutional  sta¬ 
tus  in  the  United  States.  Peter  Zenger 
and  his  distinguished  defense  attorney, 
Andrew  Hamilton,  succeeded  in  reversing 
the  English  rule  of  “the  greater  the  truth 
the  greater  the  libel.”  This  was  the  rule 
the  court  would  have  applied  if  Hamilton 
had  not  made  his  historic  defense. 

The  Constitution  recognized  press  free¬ 
dom  as  a  viUl  right;  a  right  of  the  people 
to  know,  not  primarily  a  right  of  news¬ 
papers  to  publish  the  truth.  Washington, 
who  was  scurrilously  attacked,  refused  to 
take  repressive  action  against  newspa¬ 
pers.  Adams,  less  democratically  minded, 
ntade  oppressive  use  of  the  sedition  laws, 
and  some  editors  even  were  Jailed  at 
Jefferson’s  order. 

Criticism  does  not  always  mean  adverse 
comment.  It  also  implies  constructive 
support  and  approval.  The  number  of 
instances  in  which  newspapers  mainly  in 
local,  but  sometimes  in  national,  situations 
have  aroused  public  support  which  en¬ 
abled  honest  officials  to  make  reforms 
against  corrupt  opposition  are  numerous. 
*  •  • 

IT  IS  IN  support  of  this  latter  function 
of  newspapers  as  critics  that  the  news¬ 
papermen  of  New  York  State  and  of  many 
other  states  have  urged  legal  recognition 
of  the  newspaperman’s  oldest  ethic:  that 
he  never  betrays  a  confidence. 

In  many  local  situations  conditions  exist 
of  which  the  authorities  claim  ignorance, 
though  they  are  common  knowledge.  The 
officials  may  be  only  lax,  or  there  may  be 
a  suspicion  of  eye-winking  at  gambling 
rackets  or  other  bad  conditions. 

If  a  newspaper,  by  promising  secrecy, 
can  protect  anyone  with  definite  evidence 
against  reprisal,  and  publishes  a  bit  of 
evidence  to  show  that  things  exist  which 
need  official  attention,  alert  officials  will 
take  the  cue  and  proceed  vigorously.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  officials  are 
nettled  at  being  put  on  the  spot  and  turn 
on  the  newspaper. 

I  can  cite  a  personal  incident  in  which 
our  newspaper  performed  such  a  function 
and  in  whi^  the  authorities  took  the  cue 
and  acted  effectively  without  demanding 
that  we  give  our  source. 

A  woman  in  a  Rochester  suburb  wrote 
a  letter  sajring  her  husband  was  losing 
his  weekly  pay  in  a  gambling  establish¬ 
ment;  that  the  gamblers  were  so  bold 
they  blocked  the  main  street  of  the  su¬ 
burb  on  Saturday  nights.  She  begged  us 
to  publish  the  letter  but  not  to  disclose 
her  name  for  fear  of  reprisals  by  her 
husband  and  his  associates. 

We  published  the  letter;  the  State  Police 
raided  the  place  the  same  night.  We 

never  were  asked  to  name  the  woman. 

•  •  • 

THE  EFFORTS  the  New  York  State  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  have  made 
to  have  a  bill  passed  protecting  this  oldest 


For  a  dream  cometh  through  the  multitude 
of  busineM;  and  a  fool’i  voice  is  known  by 
multitude  of  words. — Ecclesiastes,  V;  3. 


newspaper  ethic  go  back  at  least  to  1935. 
Twice  the  State  Senate  has  passed  the 
bill  but  it  has  been  killed  in  committee 
in  the  Assembly. 

The  arguments  made  against  it  by 
lawyers,  bar  associations  and  lawyer- 
legislators  always  regard  it  as  a  special 
privilege  for  the  newspapermen  them¬ 
selves.  They  never  have  recognized  its 
public  purpose  nor  the  public  benefit  of 
newspapers’  critical  function. 

Some  newspapermen  themselves,  though 
in  a  minority,  also  regard  it  as  a  special 
privilege  the  granting  of  which  somehow 
would  put  them  under  obligations  to  the 
legislators. 

Yet  there  are  district  attorneys,  lawyers, 
even  bar  associations  which  take  a  broader 
view  and  not  only  do  not  oppose  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  ethic  but  actually  advocate  its 
protection. 

In  1936  the  Arkansas  State  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  proposed  that  a  proposition  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  ethic  be  voted  upon  at  the 
next  election.  It  argued  that  such  recog¬ 
nition  would  be  desirable  “to  encourage 
pitiless  publicity  on  wrong  doing.” 

The  officials  of  several  states  which  have 
adopted  a  protective  law  responded  to  re¬ 
cent  inquiries  by  Senator  Desmond  of 
Newburgh  that  the  law  not  only  had  not 
interfered  with  prosecutions  but  in  some 
cases  actually  had  helped  it. 

•  «  • 

AT  THE  recent  conference  held  by  the 
New  York  State  Law  Revision  Com¬ 
mission,  which  is  preparing  a  bill  for  the 
1949  state  legislative  session,  the  District 
Attorney  of  Richmond  County  presented 
by  letter  arguments  favoring  the  broadest 
and  most  unencumbered  statute. 

For,  he  said,  “if  newspapermen  can  be 
compelled  to  reveal  the  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  which  they  obtain  facts,  then 
those  sources  can  be  shut  off.  When  they 
are  shut  off,  news  becomes  subject  to  cen¬ 
sorship  and  control.  When  that  happens 
it  ceases  to  be  factual  and  then  it  ceases 
to  be  news.” 

At  the  same  conference  a  letter  was 
read  from  Arthur  V.  D.  Chamberlain, 
chairman  of  the  State  Bar’s  Committee 
to  Cooperate  with  the  Law  Revision  Com¬ 
mission,  in  which  he  argued  that  “the 
newspaperman  should  not  be  required  to 
divulge  the  source  of  his  information  un¬ 
less  it  relates  to  the  Commission  of  a  fel¬ 
ony  and  then  only  if  it  is  definitely  es¬ 
tablished  that  the  authorities  have  reached 
a  dead  end  and  the  information  sought 


can  be  obtained  only  from  the  newsoan^r 
man.” 

I  think  our  committee  of  New  York 
State  editors  would  agree  with  his  position 

THESE  enlightened  expressions  from  indi 

vidual  lawyers  are  exceptions  to  the 
attitudes  taken  by  district  attorneys  and 
most  bar  associations,  however.  They 
stick  to  the  contemptuous  theory  of  Dean 
Wigmore  of  the  Northwestern  University 
Law  School,  the  recognized  authority  on 
the  rules  of  evidence,  that  newspapermen’s 
demand  for  the  same  recognition  of  confi¬ 
dential  communications  that  priests,  law¬ 
yers  and  physicians  now  have,  is  pre¬ 
posterous. 

The  possibility  of  abuse  of  the  privilege, 
cited  in  suppositious  arguments  by  law¬ 
yers,  has  no  more  basis  in  actiul  experi¬ 
ence  than  the  possibility  of  abuse  by 
priests,  lawyers  and  phy^cians  of  their 
inununity. 

Whether,  as  radio  men  urge,  radio  news 
reporters  and  commentators  should  have 
the  same  privilege  possibly  is  open  to 
question.  In  theory  they  may  be  entitled 
to  it,  but  radio  still  is  adolescent  in  its  as¬ 
sumption  of  responsibility  as  compared 
with  newspapers. 

New  York  State  editors  and  publishers 
are  agreed  that  the  protection  asked  should 
be  given  and  will  be  responsibly  used.  A 
fair  number  of  legislators  agree  with  them. 

We  believe  the  Law  Revision  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  is  making  a  thorough  and  ob¬ 
jective  examination  of  the  whole  subject, 
will  prepare  and  recommend  a  suitable 
bill. 

OPPOSING  VIEWS 

The  August  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  contains 
this  comment  by  two  editors  in  opposition 
to  newspaper  confidence  laws: 

WALTER  LISTER,  managing  editor,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin — “It  is  not  in¬ 
conceivable  that  some  legislature  might  ex¬ 
tend  confidence  to  ‘bona  fide’  newspaper¬ 
men,  and  then  set  up  certain  standards 
which  would  have  to  be  met.  It  is  a  short 
step  from  there  to  licensing.  ...  On  a  prac¬ 
tical  basis  alone,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  chief 
result  of  such  legislation  would  be  to  en¬ 
courage  phony  stories  by  harum-scarum 
reporters  on  second-rate  newspapers.  .  .  . 
I  have  never  seen  at  close  range  any 
situation  in  which  a  good  reporter  needed 
the  protection  of  a  confidence  law.” 

H.  W.  Kendall,  editor,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Doily  Nevos — “I  simply  cannot  see 
where  or  how  being  a  newspaper  editor 
relieves  me  of  the  responsibility  of  citiren- 
ahip.  ...  If  I  have  Information  which  the 
Grand  Jury  or  law  enforcement  officers 
wish  to  clean  up  a  bad  situation  against 
which  I  have  probably  been  railing,  why 
shouldn’t  I  give  them  that  information? 
If  I  have  sound  and  conscientious  reasons 
for  not  divulging  this  information  or  its 
sources,  I  still  do  not  have  to  supply  It- 
Few  courts  are  going  to  crack  down  under 
such  circumstances  and  I  have  never  yet 
heard,  in  the  rare  instances  where  they 
have  cracked  down,  where  a  citation  for 
contempt  did  not  help  an  editor  and  his 
cause  instead  of  hinder  them.” 
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personal 

mention 


A  WALLACE  BARNES,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Gallup 
(N  M.)  Independent,  has  been 
named  visiting 


Barnes 


lecturer  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the 
University  of 
New  Mexico, 

Albuquer¬ 
que,  for  a  two- 
week  period  in 
the  fal  1  term. 

Barnes’  50  years 
of  n  e  w  s  p  a  - 
per  experience 
ranges  from 
Midwest  week¬ 
lies  through  fi¬ 
nancial  editor- 
jhip  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
aisp  Telegraph  and  Public  Ledg- 
tr.  He  was  winner  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico's  E.  H.  Shaffer  award  for 
best  editorial  in  1946. 

Clamnce  B.  LaFramboise, 
publisher  of  the  Enumclaw 
(Wash.)  Courier  •  Herald,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  O'f  the 
Langlie-For-Govemor  Club  cam¬ 
paign  committee. 

SiHATOR  Arthur  Capper,  Kan- 
has  publisher,  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Plaque  by 
the  Missouri  Farmers  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  highest  honor 
given  by  the  association. 


On  the  Business  Side 


ROBERT  M.  FEEMSTER,  for  the 
past  three  years  member  of 
the  executive  committee  and  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  in 
charge  of  sales  of  Dow,  Jones  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Dow-Jones 
news  services,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  J.  J.  Ackell,  who  has 
been  assistant  general  manager 
in  charge  of  operations,  has 
been  appointed  business  man¬ 
ager.  WmLiAM  T.  Devlin  has 
been  named  executive  director 
of  Dow-Jones  news  services. 


Howard  Wendling,  who  start¬ 
ed  his  career  in  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  work  with  the  Chicago 
Herald-American,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  district  circulation 
supervisor  to  home  delivery 
manager  on  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Sentinel.  Edward  Lesch 
succeeds  him  as  district  super¬ 
visor. 

Sydney  Loenberg  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  promotion  and  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  of  Esquire 
magazine.  He  was  most  recent¬ 
ly  a  member  of  the  executive 
staff  of  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc., 
and  was  previously  promotion 
manager  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American. 

George  B.  Gross,  business 
manager  of  the  Yuma  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Sun  for  the  past  five  years, 
has  left  to  accept  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Plentiwood 
(Mont.)  Herald. 

Wn-BUR  Boone, 
comptroller  of 
the  Fort  Worth 
( Tex. )  Press  , 
and  an  employe 
of  the  daily  for 
23  years,  be- 
comes  office 
manager  of  the 
San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  News, 

Aug.  23.  He 
started  with  the 
Press  in  circula- 
t  i  o  n ,  working 
sununers  whi^e 
attending  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity.  His  first  fulltime  job 
was  as  cashier,  in  1929. 

Waldo  S.  Carroll,  member  of 
the  Macon  (Ga. )  Telegraph  and 
Macon  (Ga. )  News  advertising 
staff,  has  assumed  the  manag¬ 
ership  of  the  Quincy  (Fla.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Aug.  9. 
Carroll  was  formerly  associated 
with  General  Newspapers,  Inc, 
in  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala. 

Floyd  G.  Caskey  has  joined 
the  Kronstadt  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive.  He  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  and  other  newspa- 


pers  before  he  was  called  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty  in  1940  as  a  naval  re¬ 
serve  officer. 

Barbara  Osborn  has  joined 
the  classified  advertising  staff  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  re¬ 
placing  Juanita  Wade,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

Lloyd  Price,  assistant  public 
relations  director  at  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  received 
military  leave  for  a  two  weeks’ 
training  period  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston  as  a  reserve  captain. 

Richard  H.  Roffman,  instruc¬ 
tor  in  public  relations  and  pro¬ 
motion  at  the  City  College  of 
New  York,  has  been  appointed 
publicity  consultant  to  the  Moss 
Associates  advertising  agency. 
For  10  years  he  was  a  writer  for 
the  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican. 

Richard  Litfin,  son  of  Ben  R. 
Litfin,  longtime  publisher  of  the 
Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Portland 
United  Press  bureau.  Since  his 
release  from  the  Navy  he  has 
been  on  the  business  side. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


KENNETH  D.  TOOILL,  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times  for  the 


last  several  months,  has  re¬ 
signed  that  post  to  return  to  To¬ 
ledo  as  executive  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Times.  He  was  manag 
ing  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
before  moving  to  the  Erie  ( Pa. ) 
Di^atch  as  copublisher  and 
editor. 

Nils  A.  Lennartson  has  been 
appointed  civilian  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  of  the  Air 
Force  at  Boston.  He  has  been 
assistant  division  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corp.  in  New  England.  Be 
fore  the  war  he  worked  on  the 
Gannett  newspapers  in  Maine 
for  six  years. 

Dan  Putnam,  formerly  with 
various  Pacific  Northwest  news¬ 
papers  and  recently  with  Fox- 
West  Coast  Theaters,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Chula  Vista 
(Calif.)  Star. 

Harold  D.  Ellis,  head  of  the 
University  of  California’s  agri¬ 
cultural  news  service  and  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union-Bulletin  and  other  coast 
papers,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  National  Amateur,  official 
organ  of  the  National  Amateur 
Press  Association. 

Robert  P.  Burns,  former  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent,  has  joined  the  Times- 
I  Continued  on  page  38) 
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I  write  for  you 

I  mite  of  love  and  beauty^  •  •  * 
rk  tilver  stars  at  night . . .  The  sea¬ 
ms  and  the  wind  and  ratn  .  .  . 

99rmmg  dear  amd  bright  •  *  *  • 

Miren’s  laughter  ecbotng  .  .  •  »'* 
M  a  friendly  door  .  .  .  The  farmer 

isbis  harvest  field...  And  nten  who 

merch  to  war  ...  I  pasnt  the  passtng 
mUes  and  tears  ...In  moods  of 
memory  ...And  say  my  gratitude  to 
Ged  .  .  .  For  giving  life  to  me  ..  . 
Mej  you  derive  some  pleasure  from 
...Each  oQering  in  rhyme  . . .  home 
meet  and  consolation  and...  A  smite 
from  time  to  time  ...  I  nnte  these 
lists  not  only  to...  Pursue  my  daily 
ert...BHtall  the  more  to  share  with 
jmi...The  feeling  in  my  heart. 
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THE  FAMILY 
SCRAPBOOK 


By  DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 


Appeal  for  every 
member  of  fhe  family. 


Illustrated,  concise  .  .  . 
soundly  written  from 
experience  and  study. 


Designed  to  be  clipped 
and  saved. 


For  Release  Seven  Times 
Weekly 


Write,  wire  or  phone 


Painting  With  Water 

When  the  two  and  three-year- 
olds  see  adults  painting  the  house, 
the  garden  trellis  or  some  piece  of 
household  equipment,  they  are 
very  likely  to  say,  "Me,  too.” 
Household  paint  is  pretty  messy 
and  though  some  parents  may  be 
willing  to  let  their  children  experi¬ 
ment,  most  of  us  have  misgivings. 

There's  a  simple  solution.  Let 
the  budding  .voung  painter  have  a 
brush  and  a  can  or  bottle  of  water 
With  these,  he  can  paint  to  his 
heart’s  content  on  the  side  of  the 
house,  the  gate  or  almost  any  other 
place.  Children  even  will  enjoy 
painting  the  linoleum  with  water 
though  it  isn’t  quite  as  satisfac¬ 
tory,  since  it  doesn't  change  color 
as  a  piece  of  wood  seems  to  when 
water  is  applied. 

£)  1941.  by  United  Feature  Syndicate.  Xnc.  i 

for  rafes  and  samples 
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Star  editorial  staff  in  that  city. 

Grattan  P.  McGroarty  has 
been  named  assistant  copy  edi¬ 
tor  of  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
press  department  at  New  York 
City.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
United  Press. 

Jay  H.  Reid,  Jr.  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 
Before  associating  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Reid  was  a  finan¬ 
cial  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Paul  Wooton,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Distribution  Council,  an 
organization  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to 
help  American  industry  im¬ 
prove  its  distribution  capacity. 

Andrew  H.  Berding,  former 
AP  bureau  chief  in  Rome,  has 
been  appointed  information  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  in  Italy.  He  is 
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coauthor  of  memoirs  of  Cordell 
Hull,  former  Secretary  of  State. 

Kenneth  Herron,  formerly  a 
reporter-editor  with  the  Pontiac 
( Ill. )  Daily  Leader,  and  Don 
Campbell,  University  of  Indi¬ 
ana  journalism  grad,  have  join¬ 
ed  the  editorial  staff  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  ( Fla. )  Times. 

Ray  Price,  former  St  Peters¬ 
burg  ( Fla. )  Times  proofreader 
and  later  associated  with  the 
Perry  Newspapers  in  developing 
their  photoengraving  process, 
has  joined  the  St.  Petersburg  In¬ 
dependent  staff  as  makeup  edi¬ 
tor. 

Howard  Miller,  former  St. 
Petersburg  ( Fla. )  Times  city 
editor,  has  taken  a  position  as 
general  reporter  with  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune. 

Shirley  Ziegler,  1948  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Henry  Grady  School 
of  Journa.ism,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Young  Atlanta  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution,  succeeding  Sug  Brum¬ 
by,  resigned. 

Rita  Van  Pelt,  of  WCON  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.  >  Constitution)  is 
writing  a  daily  radio  column  for 
the  paper  entitled  “Today  In 
Radio.” 

Betty  Ewing,  former  United 
Press  bureau  chief  in  Richmond, 
Va.;  Louis  Blackburn,  former 
co-owner  of  the  Texas  City  Sun; 
Gene  Wood,  former  bureau  cheif 
of  United  Press  in  Charlotte,  N. 
C.,  and  Mary  Rice  Brogan,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Am¬ 
erican  Statesman,  have  joined 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 

Pierce  Mc- 
Bride,  county 
courthouse  r  e  - 
porter  for  the 
Dallas  (Tex.) 

Times  -  Herald 
for  23  years,  got 
leave  from  the 
paper  in  June  to 
run  for  justice 
of  the  peace. 

McBride  won 
18,679  to  5.900. 

Dwight  L. 

Oliver,  formerly  McBride 
of  the  Kalama¬ 
zoo  (  Mich. )  Gazette  staff,  has 
been  elected  state  commander 
of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Amvets,  with  headquarters  in 
Detroit.  He  resigned  from  the 
Gazette  Aug.  1  after  10  years 
there,  mostly  as  wire  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

James  Brock  has  rejoined  the 
United  Press  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
after  a  period  spent  with  the 
Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dorothy  Mahoney,  former 
chief  copy  girl  of  the  San  Diego 
( Calif. )  Union,  has  been  named 
radio  editor  of  the  Union  and 
the  Tribune-Sun,  writing  a  daily 
column.  “Around  the  Dial.” 

James  A.  Fox,  former  an¬ 
nouncer  on  WRFC,  Reidsville, 
N.  C.,  joined  the  Montgomery 
( A!a. )  Advertiser  news  staff  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter. 
William  O.  Smith,  former  Ge¬ 
neva,  Ala.,  correspondent  for 
the  Advertiser,  has  joined  the 
news  staff.  Bill  McDonald,  ex- 
Navy  pilot,  joined  the  staff  as 
city  hall  and  courthouse  report¬ 
er.  Garland  White,  general  as¬ 
signment  writer,  left  the  staff 
after  two  and  one-half  years. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


1 '  I  ^  ^ 

"He  says  he  was  'Mayor  for  a  Day'  and  now  he  wants  your  job." 


Walter  J.  Moseley,  who  hails 
from  Highland  Home,  Ala.,  join¬ 
ed  the  Montgomery  iAia.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  as  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Bill  Cleghqrn, 
who  was  called  back  into  active 
military  service. 

Bill  Wilkes,  University  of 
Alabama  journalism  student  and 
former  sports  reporter  for  the 
Eufaula  (Ala.)  Tribune,  joined 
the  Enterprise  (Ala.)  Ledger  for 
the  summer. 

Mike  Traynor,  Baldwin  Coun¬ 
ty  ( Ala. )  Times  sports  colum¬ 
nist,  is  receiving  congratulations 
on  the  birth  of  an  eight-pound 
13-ounce  boy  to  Mrs.  Traynor  on 
July  25. 

James  A.  Cannon,  assistant 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Pots¬ 
dam  (N.  Y. )  Herald  Recorder 
for  eight  months,  has  resigned 
to  become  police  reporter  for 
the  Gloversville  (N.  Y. )  Leader- 
Republican. 

Joseph  W.  McCarthy,  veteran 
Boston  newspaperman,  former¬ 
ly  on  the  Globe  staff  and  later 
with  the  War  Assets  Adminis¬ 
tration,  is  a  patient  at  the  U.  S. 
Veterans  Hospital,  West  Rox- 
bury.  Mass. 

Lillard  (Mike)  McGee,  radio 
and  real  estate  editor  of  the 
Memphis  ( Tenn. )  Commercial 
Appeal,  has  taken  over  Harry 
Martin’s  post  as  amusements 
editor  for  the  summer.  Martin, 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  has  gone  to  Paris 
as  an  ECA  consultant  on  labor. 

Marvin  Garrett,  veteran  pho¬ 
tographer-reporter,  and  Mary 
Crutcher,  longtime  police  re¬ 
porter  and  recently  rewrite  and 
hospital  special  run,  have  been 
promoted  to  assistant  city  editor 
posts  on  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press. 

Joe  Bell,  former  assistant  city 
editor,  resigned  to  join  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  Carl  Freund,  member  of 
the  Waco  (Tex.)  News  Tribune 
staff,  will  join  the  Press. 


Robert  F.  Carroll  has  joined 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Doremus  &  Co.  He  has  work 
ed  in  the  editorial  and  financial 
advertising  departments  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  as  a  spe 
cial  agent  for  the  Federal  Bu 
real  of  Investigation. 

Jeannette  Parham  of  Oxford, 
N.  C.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  toe 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C)  Journal 
and  Sentinel  as  editorial  assist 
ant,  succeeding  Miss  Bettie 
Horsley,  who  has  resigned  to  be 
married.  Miss  Parham  received 
her  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
June  at  Mary  Baldwin  College. 
Her  uncle  is  Gerald  W.  Johnson. 
Baltimore  ( Md. )  Sun  editorial 
writer. 
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Put  mure  of  your  eggs 

in  New  Englund^s  bosket 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  population  ha^  topped 
nine  million.  But  maybe  you 
knew  that. 

Perhaps  you  didn’t  know,  tho,  what 
has  happened  to  income  payments  to 
individuals  in  these  parts.  They’ve 
actually  outpaced  population  growth — 
up  109.4%  over  1936!  And  the 
climb  has  been  progressive,  too — 
not  just  a  war  boom.  1946  was  ahead 
of  ’45,  for  instance,  by  a  good  10.5%. 

More  money  for  more  people  makes 
a  pretty  healthy  market  picture  for 
you.  Selling  on  the  UP  grade  makes 
for  good  business  .  .  .  advertising  to 
an  active  market  means  results  come 


Maybe  you’re  doing  pretty  well 
in  New  England  right  now.  We  say 
put  more  of  your  eggs  in  New  England’s 
basket  .  .  .  via  stronger  schedules 
in  New  England’s  powerful  news¬ 
papers,  and  surprize  even  yourself. 


Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


^n^fand .  .  . 

^oin^  ^reat  in  •  . 
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MAINE — Banqor  Daily  Naws  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Kaana  Santi- 
nal  (E),  Naw  Hampthira  Morning 
Union  and  Manchastar  Evaning 
Laadar. 

VERMONT— Barra  Timas  (E),  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington  Fraa 
Prass  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS  —  Athol  Daily 
Naws  (E),  Bavarly  Timas  (E),  Boston 
Globa  (MBE),  Boston  Globa  (S), 
Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S), 
Boston  Record  B  American  (MBE), 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S), 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E), 
Capa  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyan- 
nis  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News 
(E),  Fitchburg  Santinel  (E)  Gard¬ 
ner  Naws  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette 
(E),  Lawrence  Eagla-Tribuna  (MBE), 
Lynn  Itam  (E),  New  Bedford  Sun¬ 
day  Standard-Timas  (S),  Naw  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard  Timas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 


Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Wakefield  Itam  (E), 
Waltham  Naws  Tribune  (E),  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  Gening 
Gazette  (MBE),  Worcester  Sunday 
Telegram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Pawtucket  Timas 
(E),  West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley 
Daily  Times  (E),  Providence  Bulle¬ 
tin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woon¬ 
socket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel 
(E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridge- 

gort  Post-Telegram  (MBE),  Dan- 
ury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  HarUord  Courant 
(S),  Hartford  Timas  (E),  Meriden 
Journal  (E),  Meriden  Record  (M), 
New  Britain  Herald  (E),  Naw 
Haven  Register  (EBS),  Naw  Lon¬ 
don  Day  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and 
Record  (MBE),  Torrington  Regis¬ 
ter  (E),  Watarbury  Republican  B 
American  (MBE),  Watarbury  Re¬ 
publican  (MBS). 
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Smokey  Stover  Sojac 
A  Five- Alarm  Foo 


By  Carle  Hodge 

PROBABLY  the  world's  most 

famed  fireman  is  a  mythical 
and  unlikely  screwball  named 
Smokey  Stover,  a  gimmick-goofy 
character  who  inhabits  the  Sun¬ 
day  color  comics  fed  by  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate. 

Smokey,  in  all  his  hectic  13 
years,  has  been  known  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  no  conflagrations.  He 
seems  consciously  to  avoid  them, 
in  fact.  Rather  he  spends  his 
striptime  cavorting  forth  in  a 
red  two-wheel  punabout  with 
his  boss,  Chief  Cash  U.  Nutt 

Topped  with  a  striped,  limp 
fire  helmet  with  a  hinged  bill, 
Smokey  blunder- bounces  into 
one  slapstick  situation  after  an¬ 
other. 

What  keeps  Smokey  Stover 
from  bearing  any  similarity — 
coincidental  or  otherwise — to 
other  gag  comics  is  that  in  the 
funnies  business,  it  is  a  last 
refuge  of  the  good  and/or  bad 
old-fashioned  pun. 

Not  only  do  they  burst  out  in 
the  page's  slightly  erratic  dia¬ 
logue  (Smokey:  "I’m  the  best 
cake  baker  in  the  country — for 
anybody’s  dough.” ) ,  they’re 
crammed  into  picture  frames 
hung  on  the  “wall”  of  each 
panel. 

“Wallnuts,”  their  creator  calls 
them. 

One,  depicting  a  fish  opening 
a  doorway,  is  labelled  calling 
cod.  Another,  home  cooking, 
shows  a  house  sizzling  in  a  fry¬ 
ing  pan. 

Responsible  for  all  this  is  a 
sly-eyed,  balding  45-year-old  In¬ 
dianan  named  Bill  Holman,  the 
cartoonist  from  whose,  he  says, 
"twisted  mind”  the  faulty  fire¬ 
man  was  smoked  out  13  years 
ago. 

Like  most  kids,  Holman, 


THE  Fez  OA4  THE 
0AR  ROOM  Floor 


thought  he'd  like  to  be  a  fire¬ 
man  when  he  was  back  in 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.: 

"I  changed  my  mind  when  I 
discovered  that  the  big  gallop¬ 
ing  fire  horses  didn't  harness 
themselves.” 

In  grade  school  young  Bill 
earned  his  first  dollars  running 
the  popcorn  machine  in  a  five- 
and-dime.  At  16  he  went  to  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
quitting  after  six  months, 
though,  to  become  a  $6-a-week 
copyboy  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
art  department. 

It  was  during  his  three  years 
on  the  Tribune  that  he  got  his 
first  real  cartooning  experience. 
Among  other  things,  he  illus¬ 
trated  the  paper’s  famed  Wake 
of  the  News  column.  He’d 
worked  hi^ay  up  to  $16  week¬ 
ly  when  NEA  offered  him  $35! 
to  draw  a  now  defunct  strip 
called  Billville  Birds. 

Holman  remembers  his  NEA 
days  among  his  happiest.  A  co- 
cartoonist  there  was  Chic 
(Blondie)  Young,  then  turning 
out  a  girl  strip  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  syndicate.  But  in  1923 
NEA  decided  to  cancel  Billville, 
and  Holman  moved  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  to  draw 
G.  Whizz  Jr.,  also  extinct  now. 
He  was  21. 

After  seven  years,  he  turned 
to  free-lancing,  and  his  gag 
panels  regularly  appeared  in  the 
top  slicks.  One  of  his  favorite 
characters  was  a  happy-go-lucky 
firefighter  he  called  Smokey. 
CT-NYN  liked  it  and.  in  1935, 
began  selling  it.  Two  years 
later  Holman  added  for  the  syn¬ 
dicate  an  equally  daft  daily 
panel.  Nuts  and  Bolts. 

Holman,  a  bachelor  ( until 
next  week,  when  he  weds), 
works  seven  hours  daily  now 


SC7JAC 


What  causes  readers  to  "grab  for  a 
newspaper,”  with  that  “just-can’t- 
wait”  zest?  Exclusive  news,  en- 

_  tertainingly  written  news, 

fresh  viewpoints  not  found 
elsewhere,  individuality  of 
tfie  writer  and — the  "local- 

WASHINGTON  NEWS  WHIFFS 

has  all  of  these  qualities  because  the  talented  woman  who 
writes  it,  Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty,  knows  everybody  in 
Washington,  is  universally  liked,  and  is  on  the  alert  for 
news  that  concerns  YOUR  city.  State. 

Released  from  the  Capital  by 

DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO,  INC. 

30  JOURNAL  SQUARE,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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Am  Bill  Holman  himsolL 


in  his  cluttered  studio  in  New 
York’s  Jackson  Heights  section, 
then  usually  drops  into  the  syn¬ 
dicate’s  mid-Manhattan  office  to 
answer  his  mail.  He  gets  a  lot 
of  it,  mostly  suggested  wallnuts 
from  readers. 

His  favorite  pastime  is  gin 
rummy  and  when  he  drops  by 
the  apartments  of  cronies,  many 
of  them  old  friends  from  In¬ 
diana,  he  still  is  a  noted  pop¬ 
corn  popper. 

Soon  after  he  started  Smokey, 
Holman  needed  a  license-plate 
insignia  for  the  rambling  red 
car.  Somehow,  from  the  back 
of  his  mind,  tumbled  the  letters 
f,  o  and  o,  and  he  laughed  aloud 
at  his  new  word,  foo.  Care¬ 
fully  he  lettered  it  onto  the  li¬ 
cense-  plate. 

Since  then  he  has  used  the 
word  on  his  strip  at  the  least 
provocation,  and  often  without 
provocation.  And  foo,  which 
means  nothing,  has,  along  with 


Holman’s  Notary  Sojac  (which 
means  something:  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  in  Gaellic)  became  a  part 
of  the  American  language. 

There  are  foo  clubs,  colleges 
hold  foo  dances  and  an  intrepid 
tourist  scratched  it  across  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  Needle  in  Egypt.  Tma 
songs,  Foo  and  Whot  This  Coun¬ 
try  Needs  Is  Foo  were  hits. 

In  a  new  song.  Spike  Jones' 
corn-canned  William  Tell  Over¬ 
ture,  complete  with  racing  com¬ 
mentary,  is  a  horse  named  No¬ 
tary  Sojac.  The  piece  is  "com¬ 
mentate”  by  Doodles  (Prof. 
Tietlebaum)  Weaver. 

Weaver  is  himself  a  Smokey 
fan.  He  has  clipped  all  Smokey 
strips  since  1940,  and  owns  a 
cat  called  Spooky,  after  the 
Stover  feline.  In  his  Califor¬ 
nia  home  is  a  Smokey  Room, 
with,  among  other  decor,  bed 
fenders,  pipe  lions,  fox  trouts. 
This,  says  Bill  Holman,  is  foo 
for  thought. 


.  .  .  woman  trouble  again! 

He’s  the  high-flyin’  hero  of  America’s 
most  popular  aviation  strip,  and 
I  ^ nose-diving  into  hot  water 

that’s  plenty  over  his 
head.  An  exciting 
f  sequence  your 

f  ( '  readers  will  find 

'■  different  from 

^‘^any  thing  before.- 
.  \f  W  //  Is  JACK  open  in 

/  C'^\\  iBflLliu-  lA  /  your  city?  If  so, 

V  ^ 

O  ilH  vSli 

A 1^'  ^  immediately. 

Ghica^riiune-  New  York  News 
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MRTANS 


of 


MODERN  type  design  of  the  utmost 
utility  that  blends  harmoniously  with  al¬ 
most  any  other  face. 


ZL  ATF  SPARTAN  famiLij 

Medium 
Medium  Italic 

Heavy 
Heavy  italic 

Black 

Black  Italic 

a/iJ  now 

Block  Condensed 
B/ocir  Condensed  Italic 


ATF  Spartan  is  ideal  for  reproduction  by  any 
process,  on  any  stock,  maintaining  its  maximum 
character  and  legibility  under  both  negative 
and  positive  photo-engraving. 

The  three  graduated  weights  of  ATF  Spartan, 
and  now  the  newest  arrival,  Spartan  Black  Con¬ 
densed,  all  are  accompanied  by  companionate 
Italics.  All  members  of  the  ATF  Spartan  family, 
together  with  their  useful  accessories,  perfectly 
match  their  Linotype  counterparts  in  the  body 
sizes,  and  also  project  the  design  characteristics 
throughout  the  full  series  from  6  to  120  point. 
Write  to  your  ATF  Branch  Office  for  complete 
showings. 


Ameritan  Type  Founders 


200  Elmora  Avenue,  Elizabeth  B,  New  Jersey 
Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
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CIRCULATION 


Entire  Sunday  Paper 
Assembled  As  One  Unit 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


THE  mail  room  operation  at  the 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  is  an  interesting  study 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  editions.  The  Tribune  de¬ 
livers  a  complete  Sunday  paper 
from  its  piant. 

The  new  mail  room,  occupy¬ 
ing  floor  space  of  22,600  square 
feet,  has  been  in  operation  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  It  includes 
seven  assembly  l\nes,  each  with 
two  conveyor  tables,  one  make¬ 
up  table,  and  one  tying  machine. 
Each  tying  machine  drops  bun¬ 
dles  into  either  one  or  two  spiral 
chutes,  emptying  into  the  ga¬ 
rage  below,  where  14  trucks  can 
stand  in  readiness  for  loading  at 
one  time. 


Assemble  Entire  Paper 

In  addition,  an  endless-belt 
conveyor  runs  into  the  mail 
room  from  the  garage  loading 
platform  below,  on  which  bun¬ 
dles  of  This  Week  magazine  and 
roto  sections  can  be  delivered  to 
the  mail  room.  At  present  there 
are  nine  press  deliveries,  includ¬ 
ing  one  color  press,  to  the  mail 
room.  When  new  press  installa¬ 
tions  are  completed,  the  papers 
will  have  11  press  deliveries  to 
the  mail  room. 

“We  do  not  send  out  any  sup¬ 
plements  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion  date,”  explained  Charies 
R.  McGuire,  assistant  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent.  "In  order  to 
do  this  it  necessitates  four  sepa¬ 
rate  inserts,  namely,  the  comics. 
This  Week  magazine,  roto  sec¬ 
tion,  society-classified  and  the 
main  news  sections.” 

This  Week  magazine  is  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Star-Tribune  plant 
on  Sunday  morning,  one  week 
in  advance  of  publication  date. 
The  16-page  comic  section,  which 
is  printed  in  the  newspapers' 
plant,  goes  to  press  at  noon  on 
Friday,  nine  days  before  publi¬ 
cation. 


How  It  Work* 

ExpUining  the  mail  room 
operation  for  the  Sunday  paper, 
McGuire  stated: 

“By  Friday  night  the  color 
press  delivers  to  the  mail  room 
between  seventy  and  eighty 
thousand  comics.  The  Sunday 
night  mailers  insert  these  com¬ 
ics  with  the  magazine.  Monday 
morning  the  dayside  mailers 
continue  inserting  comics  and 
magazines  starting  at  9:45  a.m. 
to  11  a.m.,  when  the  first  edition 
of  the  Star  goes  to  press.  Every 
spare  minute  during  the  day  the 
mailers  insert  comics  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Monday  and  Tuesday  the 
rotos  arrive  and  are  delivered  to 
the  mail  room  on  the  endless- 
belt  conveyor  from  the  loading 
platform  below.  Tuesday,  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday  the  mail¬ 
ers  are  inserting  comics  and 
magazines  into  the  roto  sections. 
This  necessitates  about  a  day 
and  a  half  of  double  inserting. 
On  Friday  our  mail,  society  and 
classified  section  goes  to  press 


ICMA  to  Sheraton 

A  CHANGE  in  convention  hotel 
and  dates  for  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  meeting  of  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  have  been  announced  by 
the  local  committee.  Under  the 
new  arrangement,  ICMA  will 
meet  in  the  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Chicago,  June  28-30,  instead  of 
at  the  Congress  Hotel  as  orig¬ 
inally  announced. 

Louis  H.  Rose,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  circulation  manager,  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  chairmanship  of  the 
local  entertainment  committee, 
relieving  Jack  Shanahan,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  of  the  duties. 
Shanahan  will  continue,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 


mittee,  working  with  Arthur 
Hall,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Clar¬ 
ence  Deuel,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  and  Sal  Hershenhorn 
of  the  Tribune. 


at  6:30  p.m.  This  in  turn  is  in¬ 
serted  into  the  comic,  magazine 
and  roto  sections. 

“The  press  run  on  the  mail 
edition  is  365,000.  This  run  is 
piled  on  skids  and  is  ready  to 
be  inserted  Saturday  morning 
when  our  first  outside  inserters 
report  for  work  at  10  a.m.  These 
outside  inserters,  high  school 
and  University  of  Minnesota  stu¬ 
dents  numbering  122,  insert  365,- 
000  papers  into  the  comic,  maga¬ 
zine  and  roto  sections  and  fin¬ 
ish  at  2  p.m. 

“On  Saturday  afternoon  at 
1:30  p.m.  our  city  society  and 
classified  goes  to  press,  circula¬ 
tion  approximately  220,000.  With 
a  good  press  run,  ail  inserting  is 
finished  by  6:30  p.m. 

“At  7  p.m  our  first  edition  of 
the  main  news  goes  to  press.  We 
are  limited  to  48  pages  on  this 
edition  due  to  our  running  the 
sport  section  on  peach-colored 
paper.  This  will  increase  to  56 
pages  when  our  new  press  in¬ 
stallation  is  completed.  When 
advertising  warrants  we  run  so¬ 
ciety  and  classified  into  a  col¬ 
lect  run. 

“We  use  about  145  inserters 
starting  at  7  p.m.  Saturday 
night.  This  7  o’clock  run  is  a 
mail  edition  with  a  press  run  of 
105,000  which  is  off  at  8:05  p.m. 
Our  second  run,  the  Midwest 
edition  with  a  press  run  of  155,- 
000,  starts  at  8:15  and  finishes  at 
approximately  10  p.m.  The 
pressmen  go  to  lunch  from  10 
pm  to  10:30  pm.  The  mailers  go 
to  lunch  from  10:30  p.m.  to  11 
11  p.m.  This  gives  them  plenty 
of  time  to  clear  the  8:15  p.m. 
edition  which  cleared  the  press¬ 
room  at  10  p.m. 

“Our  third  run,  the  State  edi¬ 
tion,  with  a  press  run  of  120,000, 
goes  to  press  at  10:40  p.m.  The 
mailers  leave  a  crew  at  each 
press  delivery  to  pile  papers  on 
skids  so  they  will  have  a  few 
thousand  ahead  of  them  when 
they  get  back  from  lunch  at  11 
p.m.  Our  fourth  run,  the  City 
edition,  with  a  press  run  of  220i,- 
000,  goes  to  press  at  12:45  a.m. 
and  finishes  at  2:30  a  m.  The 
mail  room  finishes  at  approxi¬ 
mately  3  a.m.” 


Coming  Conventions 
INTERSTATE  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  will  conduct 
its  32nd  annual  meeting  at 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  Sept.  19-21, 
it  was  announced  by  President 
Thomas  Meegan,  Union  City 
( N.  J. )  Hudson  Dispatch.  Ray 
Mack,  Washington  (D.  C. )  News, 
first  vicepresident,  is  program 
chairman.  Highlight  of  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  the  testimonial 
to  George  Stabler,  Williamsport 
Grit,  who  is  retiring  after  43 
years  of  service. 

Central  States  circulators 
will  meet  at  Des  Moines,  la.. 
Sept.  26-29,  with  the  Register 
&  Tribune  as  hosts.  President 
Willard  Horsman,  Bloomington 
( Ill. )  Pantograph,  will  preside 
and  Vicepresident  Walter  Aron- 
off,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  is  in 
charge  of  program  arrange¬ 
ments,  working  closely  with  C. 
K.  Jefferson,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  association  and  an  R&T 
circulation  executive. 


‘With  3  to  Spare' 

WHEN  Austin  C.  Batdorff,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Traverse  City 
( Mich. )  Record-Eagle,  received 
his  first  ABC  audit  report  he 
found  to  his  delight  that  he  had 
“three  to  spare.”  His  previously 
published  circulation  statement 
(non-ABC)  showed  8.188.  ABC 
reported  8,191  net  paid. 


Carrier  Notes 

TWENTY-EIGHT  of  its  news- 
paperboys  were  guests  of  the 
Athens  (O. )  Messenger  on  a 
four-day  vacation  trip  to  New 
York  City  Aug.  8.  All  were 
winners  in  an  eight-week  car¬ 
rier  sales  contest.  The  top  car¬ 
rier-salesman  during  the  contest 
also  took  his  mother  with  him 
and  both  stayed  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  all  expenses  paid. 
Fred  W.  Weber  is  circulation 
manager  of  the  Messenger. 

Some  200  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Daily  Republic  and  Morning 
Herald  carriers,  with  their  su¬ 
pervisors,  were  feted  at  the  an¬ 
nual  picnic  at  the  Washington 
State  Fairgrounds.  The  event 
was  climaxed  by  the  carriers 
attending  the  “hot  rod”  races 
on  the  Yakima  Speedway.  The 
outing  featured  paper  rolling, 
folding,  and  throwing  compe¬ 
tition,  and  a  baseball  game  um¬ 
pired  by  Murray  Clark,  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 


Carrier  Cited 
For  Saving  Life 
Of  Girl  in  Fire 


Columbus,  O.  —  A  Columbus 
Citizen  newspaperboy  brought 
honor  to  Ohio  by  saving  a  littie 
girl  from  fire. 

Jimmy  Thompson,  the  13-year- 
old  carrier,  recently  was  award- 
the  Boy  Scout  national  certifi¬ 
cate  of  merit  for  heroism.  He 
was  one  of  the  20  chosen  by  the 
Boy  Scout  National  Court  of 
Honor  from  1,500,000  Boy  Scouts 
for  the  honor. 

It  was  Jimmy’s  quick  think¬ 
ing  during  a  school  Christmas 
play  last  December  that  saved 
Martha  Petrosio’s  life.  Martha 


was  on  the  school  stage  singing 
“Rock-a-Bye  Baby”  when  her 


•Take  2  If  You  Uke' 

WE  ran  across  an  interesting 

item  in  the  carrier  publica¬ 
tion,  Snap,  published  monthly 
by  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News,  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  answering  the  stock  objection 
— “we  take  the  other  paper.” 
Says  Snap: 

“In  answering  the  objection 
of  a  prospect  that  they  take  the 
other  paper,  it  is  wise  to  talk 
constructively  about  taking  two 
papers,  rather  than  to  run  down 
the  one  they  take.  People  do 
not  like  to  be  told  that  their 
choice  is  not  the  best.” 


white  cheniie  robes  caught  fire. 

Jimmy,  the  stage  manager, 
slipped  onto  the  stage  and  quick¬ 
ly  beat  out  the  flames  with  his 
hands.  None  of  the  audience 
realized  what  happened  until 
Martha  turned  to  leave.  The 
sleeve  of  her  robe  was  burned 
off. 

Don  E.  Weaver,  Citizen  editor, 
told  about  Jimmy’s  record  as  a 
carrier  when  he  spoke  at  cere¬ 
monies  honoring  the  lad.  Jimmy 
was  the  youngest  newspaperboy 
the  Citizen  ever  had. 

Jimmy  was  8,  Weaver  said, 
when  he  was  permitted  a  West 
Side  route  with  22  customers. 
He  took  the  place  of  hb  broth¬ 
er.  Don,  who  entered  the  Navy. 

It  was  only  because  of 
Jimmy’s  eagerness  and  the  war¬ 
time  shortage,  that  Jimmy  was 
given  a  chance.  Weaver  told  an 
audience  of  200. 

“But  he  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  carriers  we  ever  had,” 
Weaver  said. 


Personal  Notes 

A.  F.  PETERSON,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Journal,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Newspaperboy 
committee  for  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  International  Circiulation 
Managers’  Association. 

Major  R.  M.  Frost,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal. 
returned  recently  from  a  two- 
week  officers’  refresher  course 
at  the  Chemical  Corps  School, 
Army  Chemical  Center,  Md. 


N.B.A.  Route 
COLLECTION 


OOKS 


Our  route  books  with 
plus  features  cost  no 

Imore;  made  in  4  sixes. 
Also  get  prices  on 
N.B.A.  binders,  tags, 
i  carrier  bags,  aprons, 
motor  route  tubes,  etc. 


N.B.^ 


Newspaper  leys  et  America,  let 
222  E.  OWo  St.,  ledleeapells  4,  IM 


[  Preduceri  cf  Circulalio* 
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HI  inches  itself  for  a  “tie-up.” 

IfCIVvi  v^OiUillXl  Copy  is  personalized  and  in- 

a  If  J  T  formative.  Example:  “I  like  to 

Carn©S  Ads  In  make  up  my  mind  at  the  last 

minute — and  usually  ^vant  to 
CfivriA  io  3  remote  spot.  So,  fast 

riQllOnUl  Olyie  TCA  (Trans-Canada  Air  Lines) 
+..101  is  for  me — a  hop  from  Boston  to 

TravVi'r n  Newfoundland,  or  from  New 

York  to  the  Canadian  Rockies— 
VP  hours,  not  days.  Etc.” 

«?"  pHvprn^ine  Travel-Go-Round  has  arranged 

rpi^on  Rmimi  rnrioinaiiv  ®  Sliding  scale  pf  rates  for  its 
Travel-Go-Round  (originally  n-p.-nt  npw^nanpr  ii«t-  "Sin n't 
A^afYic  -  Porsvthe  AwnriatA*!)  presenx  newspaper  iisx.  :>iu.uo 

oLratio^  June  1  in  for  six  insertions  to 

^  with  fhrpp  fhinvc"  $9  06  for  52.  Minimum  con- 

New  York  with  three  things,  tpopt  is  two  inches  six  times 
an  advertising  column  named —  '^act  is  two  incnes  six  times. 

naturally  —  “Travel -Go-Round”:  _ _ 

a  triumvirate  of  young  execu¬ 
tives— Elizabeth  Adams,  Virginia 
Forsythe  and  Tom  Gilliams,  Jr.; 
and  the  theory  that  the  way 
to  sell  travel  is  to  sell  its  val¬ 
ues— relaxation,  fun,  self-im¬ 
provement,  etc. 

It  had  also  five  ad  clients  and 
seven  newspapers,  respectively, 

Trans-Canada  Air  Lines,  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways,  Ber¬ 
muda  Trade  Development  Board, 

American  Express  Co.,  and 
British  Overseas  Airways  Corp.; 
and  the  Boston  Globe,  Boston 
Herald-Traveler,  New  York  Her- 
tld  Tribune,  New  York  Times, 

Hew  York  World-Telegram,  j 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and 
Washington  Star. 

Renewals  In 

The  measure  of  the  column’s 
success,  according  to  Miss 
A(tos,  is  twofold:  returns  on 
buried  offers  of  booklets  and 
leaflets  (“have  exceeded  expec¬ 
tations,”  )  and  renewals  and  con¬ 
tracts  with  new  advertisers. 

Until  the  column  becomes 
firmly  established,  which  she  fig¬ 
ures  will  be  about  Jan.  1  1949, 
no  new  papers  will  be  added 
to  the  list.  Miss  Adams  said. 

When  they  are  added,  she  said,  j 
Travel-Go-Round”  will  be  tail¬ 
ored  regionally,  so  that  adver¬ 
tisers  may  buy  space  in  the 
markets  they’re  after. 

When  that  time  comes,  it  will 
mean  the  writing  of  three  or 
(our  different  columits  each 
week,  rather  than  the  one  now 
being  prepared  for  the  seven 
papers  on  the  list. 

Writer  of  the  column  is  Miss 
Forsythe,  who  uses  the  nom- 
deplume  “Virginia  Day.”  Miss 
Adams  is  account  executive,  and 
Gilliams  serves  as  business 
manager. 

Emphasis  on  travel’s  values 
rather  than  travel  per  se  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  advertising 
general  appeal.  For  that  reason 
the  firm  places  the  column  on  an 
ro.p.  basis,  with  the  express 
purjwse  of  getting  away  from 
travel  pages. 

Streases  Bureau  Slogan 
Editorial  style  has  the  same 
purpose.  In  its  promotion  the 
company  makes  particular  point 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising's 
“More  Power  in  Newspaper;  ^ 

Ads”  based  on  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading.  o  s  /I 

The  study  showed,  Travel-Go-  H  - 

Sound  points  out,  that  editorial-  1’  /'111  f  - 
hed  advertising  pulls  two-and-  (  . 

>half  times  as  much  readership, 

“on  the  average,”  as  conven-  u  — 

tional  name-display  advertising.  ‘  m » * 

Weekly  columns  run  from  220 
b  250  lines.  Individual  adver- 
Jbtrs'  messages  are  15  to  25 
hues.  T-G-R  buys  about  four 
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Rochester  Group 
Tours  Cadet  Bases 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Herbert  W. 
Cruickshank,  general  business 
manager  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  who  is  also  general 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
procurement  drive  here,  went 
with  four  Rochester  newsmen 
on  an  air  tour  of  aviation  cadet 
training  bases. 

Purpose  of  the  trip  was  to 
give  prospective  trainees  a  first¬ 
hand  picture  of  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  series  of  newspaper 
stories.  Traveling  in  a  C-47 


transport  plane,  the  newsmen 
were  the  guests  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Webster,  commanding 
general  of  the  First  Air  Force, 
on  visits  to  Mitchell  Field,  then 
Maxwell  Field,  Alabama;  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Lakeland  Fields,  San 
Antonio,  and  Scott  Field,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

On  the  trip  besides  Cruick¬ 
shank  were  William  E.  Beeney, 
reporter,  and  Fred  Powers,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Democrat 
&  Chronicle;  Charles  Wiltsie, 
Times-Union  reporter,  and  Ira 
C.  Sapozink  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers’  promotion  department. 


IN  LOS  ANGELES 

428,007  HERALD-EXPRESS  FAMILIES 
ACCOUNTED  FOR  1947  RETAIL  SALES 

k  TOTALING  $1,483,995,279 


This  is  our  own  conservative  figure 
based  on  state  retail  sales  tax  returns, 
but  calculated  on  Sales  Management’s  estimates, 
the  total  goes  up  to  $1,523,680,000.° 

So  here  it  is — a  one  package  retail  market 
of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
absolutely  and  completely  covered 
by  a  single  daily  newspaper — the  Herald-Express 
with  the  largest  daily  circulation 
■'  .K  in  the  West’s  largest  city. 

'Copyright  1948  Solos  Monogomtnt's  Svrvoy  of  Ivying  Po<vor, 

J*;**^^  fwrthor  rtprodwetion  not  Iktnsod. 
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Now  Available 


EXCLUSIVE  WITH 
INTERTYPE 


Full  Length 
and  Split  Sixes 


#Tr«d*m«rh  rag. 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


f 

rr 

MAGAZINE 


TRANSPARENT 

Now  you  can  see  the  mats  in  the  magazine... 
count  them  for  checking  and  ordering  pur¬ 
poses...  see  for  yourself  that  they  fall  freely. 

LIGHTER 

Easier  to  swing  on  the  machine,  because  it  is 
lighter  than  any  magarine  ever  made.  A  full- 
length  Visilite  weighs  only  22  pounds,  as 
compared  to  the  57-pound  full-length  all¬ 
brass  magarine  or  the  33-pound  full-length 
all-aluminum  magarine. 


FASTER 

The  lower  aluminum  plate  is  anodized  for 
corrosion  resistance,  thus  minimizing  friction 
and  providing  maximum  speed  of  matrix 
travel  and  response.  The  top  plate  consists  of 
war-proved  P/exig/as... notable  for  its  trans¬ 
parency,  hardness,  durability,  and  its  light 
weight.  Six  strips  of  aluminum  support  the 
top  plate... assuring  extra  strength.  A  metal 
strip  at  the  top  reinforces  and  protects  the 
entrance  to  the  magarine  channels.  Visilite  is 
another  Intertype  First. 


Progressive  INTERTYPE 

■ROOKLYN  2.  NEW  YORK 


SET  IN  1 


INTEUrrEE  .ObUE  tXlEA  tOLC  AND  lOUKEACt 


Equipment  Review  Section 


lalesi  DevkM 
Al  British  Fair 

Several  new  devices  for  the  ^ 

-rioting  industry  were  exhibit- 
^  at  the  recent  British  Indus-  \  \ 

(0(5  Fair.  . 

f  N.  Mudie.  advertising  man- 
-«r  of  the  Natal  Daily  News. 

Twban,  demonstrated  his  Re- 
fljctometer  which  scientifically 
and  mechanically  solves  queries 
as  to  acceptable  density  of  il¬ 
lustrations.  It  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  throughout  South  Africa. 

A  feature  of  the  Printing  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Fair  was  the  in- 
erasing  use  of  plastics  for 
printing  machine  rollers,  beds, 
and  blankets. 

Monotype  Corp.  showed  a 
keyboard  and  composition  c^t-  ^  fraefor  kept  the  prassas  roll! 
er  equipped  with  reverse  de- 

lirery  attechment  for  Arabic  ^ynn  and  Gana  Chapman  •xaminm  th 
rript  which  reads  from  right  T^h.  nawspap.r  usad  a  portal 

tt  was  also  noted  in  the  ex-  9r«ph.  and  a  garden  tractor  to 

hibits  that  manufacturers  were  power  mercury  vapour  tubes,  in 
stressing  sma.I  types  of  automa-  front  of  which  is  situated  the 
tic  highspeed  presses,  both  unit  holder.  On  switching  on 
cylinder  and  platen,  a  result  of  the  tubes  the  unit  image  is  pro- 
tte  shortage  of  skilled  opera-  jected  through  the  lens  towards 
tional  labor.  the  front  of  the  machine,  where 

A  iate  starter”  for  exhibits  the  multi-negative  is  held  and 
wu  the  Regal  Precision  All-  vvhence  the  whole  machine  is 
Mttal  Darkroom  Color  Camera  cordrolled.  ... 


which  is  designed  to  speed  up 
production  in  the  photo-me- 
c^cal  section. 


A  farm  tractor  kept  the  prassas  rolling  at  th#  lola  (Kans.)  Daily  Register 
plant  for  a  day  after  a  flood  shut  down  the  city's  power  plant.  Emerson  E. 
Lynn  and  Gana  Chapman  examine  the  first  issue  run  off  in  the  emergency 
setup.  The  newspaper  used  a  portable  generator  to  operate  its  addresso- 
graph,  and  a  garden  tractor  to  power  the  composing  machines, 
power  mercury  vapour  tubes,  in 

front  of  which  is  situated  the  S/OW  Mof/OfI 

unit  holder.  On  switching  on  n  •  r  xl  li-  - 

the  tubes  the  unit  image  is  pro- 

iected  through  the  lens  towards  spection  tours  of  the  new  Portland 
^e  front  of  the  machine,  where  Oregonian  plant,  Buck  Harbaugh, 
the  multi-negative  is  held  and  ■  •  i  .  j  . 

whence  the  whole  machine  is  mechanical  superintendent,  reports 
controlled.  that  he  overheard  a  guide  say  that 

The  image  is  then  Position^  ,,, 

correctly  on  the  plate  by  the  .  „  7  . 

controls  and  brought  to  the  re-  quially  known  as  turtles  — 

luired  size  and  alignment— all  "because  it  takes  them  so  long  to 

simple  adjustments  accurately  „  .  4- 

indicated  by  dials  and  scales.  composing  room  to 

Then  by  traversing  the  negative  f"*  stereotype  department.” 


All  movements  ( copyholder,  Quired  size  and  alignment — all 
illumination,  exposure  by  photo-  slniple  adjustments  accurately 
cell  lens  diaphragm,  filters,  indicated  by  dials  and  scales, 
jcnen-distance,  reduction,  en-  Then  by  traversing  the  negative 
lintment,  etc.)  are  remotely  predetermined  consecu- 

controlled  from  a  centralized  five  positions  and  exposing  the 
stibon  on  the  camera  in  the  unit  by  the  automatic  time-clock 
diikroom.  mechanism,  the  multi-negative 

Tie  camera  accommodates  an  i®  formed. 

oversize  circular  screen  or  set  Because  of  the  accuracy  of  all 
of  rectangular  screens  with  fnese  movenients  any  number  of 
dummy,  also  the  focussing-glass,  Plates,  ideiUical  in  evei^  re¬ 
in  holders  attached  to  the  spect,  can  be  produced  in  ab- 
cimera.  The  camera  stand,  also,  solute  register, 
with  its  special  suspension  de-  wk  » 

an  .ntlre  j,  new  de  Jgyjj  |)g,|y 

A/vSHfetSt'SS'i!;  Sf  $225,000  on  Plant 

the  “Printex  Junior”  Negative- 

Printing  Machine,  ‘‘Lithotex  An  improvement  and  expan- 


(uller-Hammer 
Buys  L.  A.  Plant 


dummy,  also  the  focussing-glass,  Plates,  identical  in  every  re-  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  electri- 
in  holders  attached  to  the  spect,  can  be  produced  in  ab-  cal  manufacturers  of  Milwau- 
cimera.  The  camera  stand,  also,  solute  register.  kee,  Wis.,  have  acquired  the 

with  its  special  suspension  de-  .  ^  .  business  of  the  West  Elwtric 

Si,"  •"  '*'■  Teiai  Daily  to  Spend  w“t. 

Among  the  other  exhibits  at  AAA  Al.—g  sales  manager,  will 

the  Fair  were  latest  models  of  S/Z  J.UUO  OH  Pldllt  S®,  charge  of  toe  new  plarit 

the  “Printex  Junior”  Negative-  ■  ihiii  Sale  of  toe  firms  products  in 

Printing  Machine,  “Lithotex  An  improvement  and  expan-  the  Los  Angeles  area  will  con- 
Junior"  Step-and-Repeat  Ma-  program  expected  to  cost  tinue  to  be  handled  by  the  corn- 

chine,  and  other  photo-process  sbout  $225,000  for  the  Victoria  pany's  sales  office  located  at 
equipment  including  new  ac-  (Tex.)  Advocate  has  been  an-  1331  Santa  Fe  avenue,  Los  An- 
ctsories  ’  nounced  by  Morris  Roberts,  edi-  geles. 


equipment,  including  new  ac- 
cesories. 


Step-aiid-Repeat  machines  are  tor-publisher.  Contract  for  a  The  present  operating  person- 
“nbject-multiplying  machines.”  building,  110  x  131  feet  in  nel  of  West  Electric  will  be  re- 

liiey  start  with  a  single  photo-  bas  been  let.  It  will  be  tained  as  Cutler -Hammer  em- 

Pinhic  unit  and  mechanicallv  of  concrete,  brick,  Texas  lime-  ployes,  the  company’s  announce- 
ud  accurately  produce  on  a  ^one  and  hollow  tile,  and  will  ment  stated,  l^e  new  plant  will 
photographic  plate  a  built-up  be  air-conditioned  throughout,  be  integrated  with  other  Cutler- 
ioige  (called  a  multi-negative)  New  presses  and  engraving  facil-  Hammer  plants  in  the  manufac- 
compos^  of  a  number  of  units  0^®  included  in  the  pro-  ture  of  motor  control,  panel- 

•rnuiged  in  any  desired  posi-  Sran™  as  announced.  boards,  lifting  magnets,  magne- 

tioa  tic  brakes,  electric  heating  de- 

In  this  way  is  prepared  a  large  lllfllllinfl  TAfhninilA  vices  and  allied  electric  appara- 

^ooiposite  negative  ( or  positive )  JUyyilliy  iCilinil|Uv  tus. 

up  from  single  designs.  Beams,  braces  and  a  juggling  . 

w  unit  being  “stepped-up  and  technique  were  employed  by  Noilf  TvnA  lAxlfhAr 
™Wted”  as  required.  This  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-  wr®  IwOlllvI 

multi-negative  can  be  printed  Democrat  and  Evening  Press  to  Frederick  J.  Amery,  until  re- 


boards,  lifting  magnets,  magne¬ 
tic  brakes,  electric  heating  de¬ 
vices  and  allied  electric  appara¬ 
tus. 


^  unit  being  “stepped-up  and  technique  were  employed  by  Uoilf  TnHA  TAAfhAF 
™Wted”  as  required.  This  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-  wr®  IwOlllvI 

multi-negative  can  be  printed  Democrat  and  Evening  Press  to  Frederick  J.  Amery,  until  re¬ 
nown  on  to  metal  direct  by  one  move  60  tons  of  printing  equip-  cently  chief  typography  lecturer 
n^wure  in  a  “Lithotex”  frame,  ment  in  an  elevator  made  lor  at  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edin- 
m  n  ®*®bine  is  situated  in  a  2500-pound  loads.  The  activity  burgh,  has  joined  the  Carnegie 
^^rkroom,  only  the  Ian-  was  occasioned  by  a  move  from  Institute  of  Technology  Printing 
^  being  in  daylight.  The  an  upstairs  to  a  ground  floor  Department  faculty  as  assistant 
matem  contains  a  bank  of  high-  composing  room.  professor  of  typography. 


New  Huber  Ink 
Reduces  Misting 

A  “non-misting”  news  ink  that 
reduces  pressroom  fire  hazards 
and  lowers  maintenance  costs 
has  been  developed  by  J.  M. 
Huber  Corp. 

Experimental  tests  just  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  the  Providence  ( R.  I. ) 
Journal  -  Bulletin  pressrooms 
proved  that  ink-misting  is  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced  with  this  new 
type  ink,  as  compared  with 
standard  news  black  under  sim¬ 
ilar  conditions. 

Jay  Bisen,  ink  chemist  at  the 
News,  reports,  “We  have  been 
using  the  Huber  special  news 
ink  for  more  than  two  weeks 
on  three  presses  running  at  45,- 
000  per  hour.  During  this 
period,  we  have  placed  sheets 
Of  newsprint  at  various  locations 
in  the  pressroom  and  have  com¬ 
pared  them  with  sheets  exposed 
the  same  length  of  time  to  reg¬ 
ular  ink.  The  results,  which 
have  been  duplicated  a  number 
of  times,  show  that  the  Huber 
ink  eliminates  a  substantial 
amount  of  ink-misting.” 

At  ^ovidence  the  ink  was 
run  on  one  unit  first,  then  on 
a  complete  press,  and  finally  in 
toe  whole  pressroom.  I^ess 
speeds  were  36  to  40,000  per 
hour.  According  to  George  L. 
Green,  production  manager  of 
this  newspaper,  “There  was  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  in  ink- 
misting  throughout  the  press  ¬ 
room. 

By  placing  papers  in  vari¬ 
ous  locations  we  found  that  the 
ink  that  settled  was  substantial¬ 
ly  less  when  running  with  aque¬ 
ous-emulsion  inks  than  when 
running  with  standard  news  ink. 
We  feel  that  this  development 
is  an  important  contribution  to 
plant  operation.” 

The  new  ink  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  Huber  NMP  (Non-Misting 
pelletized)  News  Black.  It  is  an 
aqueous  -  emulsion  ink  black 
Huber’s  pelletized  carbon  black 
produced  by  the  company  at  its 
Borger,  Tex.  plant.  In  this  dust¬ 
less  form  the  black  is  shipped 
in  sealed  hopper  cars  to  Huber 
ink  plants  where  it  is  formulated 
into  news  ink  without  ever  be¬ 
ing  exposed  to  daylight. 

Printing  Courses 
In  17  Pa.  Schools 

In  17  Pennsylvania  communi¬ 
ties,  high  schools  are  now  pro¬ 
viding  courses  in  printing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  T.  Stoner, 
chief  of  industrial  education  for 
toe  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Two  private  schools  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Linotype  Institute  of 
Philadelphia,  Inc.,  teaching  lino¬ 
type  and  hand  composition,  and 
the  Linotype  Training  Institute. 
Inc.,  teaching  linotype  keyboard 
operation  and  maintenance,  also 
serve  the  printing  industry. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Huge  Press  Job 
Done  in  28  Days 

Three  years  after  they  were 
ordered,  and  a  year  after  de¬ 
livery  began,  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  installed  its  new 
presses  in  the  News'  building 
now  under  construction. 

Under  the  direction  of  Leven 
T.  Deputy,  News  mechanical 
superintendent  and  chairman  of 
the  building  committee,  the  job 
of  installation  took  28  working 
days. 

“We  think  we  made  pretty 
good  time,’’  said  Deputy.  In  the 
28  days,  the  working  crew  in¬ 
stalled  646  tons  of  machinery, 
comprising  16  new  Hoe  press 
units  and  four  folders.  Four  of 
the  units  have  color  cylinders. 
The  units  with  color  weigh  18 
tons  apiece,  the  others  13  tons. 

While  elephantine  in  bulk  and 
power,  the  presses  during  in¬ 
stallation  were  given  the  care 
of  handling  of  fragile  things. 
Workmen  would  put  no  two 
metal  surfaces  together  until 
they  had  been  washed  with 
gasoline,  wiped,  then  polished 
with  a  soft  cloth. 

Rough  hands  fingered  ma¬ 
chine  parts  for  imperfections. 
Gentle  filing  smoothed  the 
slightest  blemish.  Each  bolt  was 
tightened  by  two  men,  inspect¬ 
ed  by  a  third.  Precision  was  the 
word. 

Ed  Hill,  of  the  New  York  fac¬ 
tory  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  who  super¬ 
vised  the  assembling  of  the 
press,  commented:  “We  stretch 
a  piano  wire  over  gauges.  The 
wire  must  not  touch  the  gauges, 
but  it  must  be  so  close  we  can’t 
see  light  between.’’ 

The  presses  are  in  a  basement 
room  that  is  175  feet  long  and 
75  feet  wide,  without  any  posts 
or  pillars.  There  is  space  enough 
for  two  more  lines  of  presses 
as  large  as  the  new  units. 

Above  the  presses  is  a  150- 
foot  long  control  room  with 
windows  running  along  the  wall 
at  second-floor  level  with  ob¬ 
servation  on  the  press  room. 

People  who  think  of  giant 
presses  as  thunderously  noisy 
affairs  will  be  surprised  at  the 
polite  purr  that  the  massive  Hoe 
presses  will  give  out  at  the 
News.  To  keep  noise  down,  the 
presses  are  bedded  on  lead 
plates  at  the  bottom  of  each  col¬ 
umn,  and  the  whole  weight  of 
the  units  is  carried  in  a  float¬ 
ing  foundation  of  dry  sand.  The 
sand  takes  vibration. 

Extra  precautions  were  taken 
to  shelter  the  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  from  the  reverbera¬ 
tions  or  noise  of  the  presses. 
The  mechanical  part  of  the  new 
building  is  separated  from  the 
office  section  by  a  so-called  ex¬ 
pansion  joint,  or  double  wall 
with  an  insulation  feature. 

At  L.  A.  Branch 

Walter  W.  Lawrence,  who 
started  with  the  company  in 
1933,  has  been  named  assistant 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
branch.  General  Printing  Co. 
(Sun  Chemical  Corp. ) 


Gannett  Buitfting 
tn  Maine  Occupied 

The  news  staffs  of  the  Guy 
Gannett  Newspapers  in  Port¬ 
land,  Me. — the  Press  Herald, 
Evening  Express  and  Sunday 
Telegram — have  moved  into 
their  new  quarters  in  the  new 
Gannett  bui.ding. 

Station  WGAN  -  WGAN  -  FM 
moved  into  quarters  on  the 
fourth  floor  a  week  previous, 
and  certain  business  offices  have 
also  moved  over. 

The  office  of  the  Associated 
Press  is  a  part  of  the  new  edi¬ 
torial  rooms. 

Fluorescent  lighting,  better 
ventilation,  two  tone  green 
walls,  some  of  which,  with  the 
ceilings,  are  sound-absorbent, 
make  the  new  quarters  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old  ones. 

The  plan  is  to  have  all  new 
steel  desks  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  obtained. 

Fischer  Succeeds 
Fouls  on  Nonpareii 

Robert  J.  Fischer,  36,  has 
been  named  superintendent  of 
the  Council  Bluffs  ( la. »  Non¬ 
pareil  mechanical  department, 
succeeding  George  R.  Fouts, 
who  has  retired.  Fouts  went  to 
the  Nonpareil  15  years  ago  from 
the  Intertype  Corp.  Fischer  has 
been  plant  machinist.  Work  has 
started  on  air  conditioning  the 
composing  room  and  the  photo¬ 
engraving  department. 

Brand's  Goiden  Year 

George  Brand,  composing 
room  superintendent  at  the  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis. )  Press,  is  observ¬ 
ing  his  50th  anniversary  of  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  printing  trade.  He 
became  a  “devil”  in  the  office 
of  the  old  Demokrat  Printing 
Co.,  semi-weekly  German  news¬ 
paper  in  Sheboygan  in  1898.  In 
1910  he  joined  the  Sheboygan 
Press  staff  and  has  been  with 
the  daily  since.  He  became  su¬ 
perintendent  in  1911. 


Schulte  Talked  Out 
Of  Retirement  Idea 

J.  C.  (Joe)  Schulte,  67,  has 
started  off  on  a  leave  of  absence 
from  his  job  as  superintendent 
of  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  and 
News  Herald's  mechanical  de¬ 
partment,  after  52  years'  serv¬ 
ice  that  began  when  the  Globe 
was  a  month  o!d. 

Schulte  is  taking  a  vacation 
to  go  fishing  in  California,  then 
in  North  Carolina,  after  being 
talked  out  of  a  plan  to  retire. 

When  he  was  16,  Schulte  fired 
a  boiler  for  a  steam  engine-oper¬ 
ated  press  for  the  Globe.  He 
was  telegraph  editor,  too,  that 
job  consisting  of  meeting  the  1 
a.m.  train  from  Kansas  City  and 
picking  up  the  “boiler  plate  te.e- 
graph  news”  which  made  up  the 
Globe's  page  one. 

Veteran  Woman 
Operator  Retires 

After  48  years  as  an  employe 
in  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Daily 
Commonwealth  -  Reporter,  Mrs. 
Charles  Baker  has  set  the  last 
line  on  her  machine,  switched 
back  her  eye  shade  and  called 
it  “30”.  As  Jennie  Kolb,  she  be¬ 
gan  to  work  for  the  Reporter 
Printing  Co.  when  she  was  19 
years  old  and  learned  to  set  type 
by  hand  from  a  case.  She 
worked  on  various  jobs,  oper¬ 
ated  a  Symplex  and  finally  the 
modern  linecasting  machine. 
She  married  Charles  Baker,  also 
a  Daily  Reporter  printer,  in 
1921,  and  they  have  both  worked 
on  the  paper  ever  since. 

35  Years  on  Paper 

Benjamin  Zaiger  has  recently 
observed  the  35th  anniversary 
of  service  with  the  Chelsea 
( Mass. )  Record.  He  is  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  and  for  the 
last  decade  he  has  compiled  and 
edited  the  annual  Jewish  New 
Year  section. 


Portable  Device 
Records  on  Plastic 

A  streamlined  electronic  dit 
tating  machine  .  .  .  small  enoue) 
for  a  desk  drawer  and  ligh 
enough  to  be  carried  on  tria 
.  .  .  has  been  introduced  by  Dk 
taphone  Corp. 

“The  Time-Master  model  is  i 
truly  personal  and  portable  dit 
tating  instrument  —  portabk 
both  in  weight  and  shape,”  stat 
ed  Merrill  B.  Sands,  president  4 
Dictaphone  Corporation,  'ii 
fact,  it's  so  small  it  can  bt 
operated  while  in  a  desk  draw 
er.  Despite  its  small  size,  iti 
a  complete  dictating  machini 
with  many  improved  features.’ 

Time-Master  uses  a  revolu 
tionary  medium  for  recordini 
dictation.  It  is  a  small,  endlea 
plastic  belt  made  of  ethyl  cellu 
lose,  and  is  known  as  a  Memo 
belt.  Approximately  the  size  d 
a  penny  post  card,  the  Memo 
belt  can  be  easily  mailed  ant 
filed.  Five  Memobelts  can  be 
mailed  for  three  cents  in  j 
standard  small-size  business  en 
velope. 

Elach  Memobelt  is  really  a  15 
minute  voice-letter  that  can  bt 
mailed  for  transcription  or  re 
production  at  its  destination. 

Weighing  less  than  20  pound) 
and  measuring  4V^  x  9Vb  x  12M 
inches,  the  new  machine  is  at 
tractively  finished  in  Diet* 
phone  taupe.  It  operates  on  111 
volt  AC.  However,  it  is  usabli 
on  DC  or  any  other  current  ii 
automobiles,  trains,  etc.,  witt 
proper  adapters. 

Sleel  Furniture 
In  Ad  Department 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demoent 
&  Chronicle  has  installed  all 
new  steel  furniture  in  its  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  includinj 
20  executive-type  desks,  four 
singles  for  the  artists,  four  larp 
tables,  three  dozen  chairs,  boci- 
case,  filing  cabinets,  typewriter 
stands  and  25  new  clothing  lock 
ers. 

’The  desks  are  gray  finish, 
linoleum  top  with  rounded 
stainless  steel  corners,  pedesW 
type,  29  inches  high.  They  wen 
manufactured  and  installed  bj 
Yawman  &  Erbe,  as  were  the 
tab.es,  filing  cabinets,  and  book 
case.  The  chairs,  four-legged 
with  red  Koroseal  cushions  and 
backs,  were  made  by  the  Harter 
Steel  Chair  Company  of  Stur 
gis,  Mich.,  and  installed  by  Ya* 
man  &  Erbe.  The  new  lockets 
were  installed  by  the  Rocheste 
Stationery  Co. 

Bundler  Installed 

A  new  Wallastar  automate 
bundler  has  been  placed  » 
operation  on  the  Sunday  edi 
tions  of  the  St.  Paul  (Mitu.' 
Pioneer  Press.  The  machine  * 
another  addition  to  improved 
mailing  room  facilities  now  » 
ing  readied  on  the  top  floor  d 
a  new  building  recently  erwted 
by  the  Dispatch-Pioneer 
to  house  their  garage,  street 
salesmen's  quarters,  mailing 
and  stereo  departments. 
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Scott  Octuple  Press  with  4  Superimposed  ColorCoupies 

Four  Color  Printing  is  completely  separated  from  regular  black  printing.  This  avoids  loss  of  black 
page  capacity  when  printing  colors,  permits  advance  preparation  of  color  rims,  provides  separate 
make-ready  for  each  color  if  necessary  and  allows  editorial  changes  between  editions  without  dis¬ 
turbing  register  of  color  pages. 

Color  Rotation  always  the  same,  eliminating  reversible  cylinders  and  loss  of  time,  ink  and  rags  for 
washups. 

By  means  of  on  ingenious  angle  bar  arrangement  Four  Color  Printing  con  be  easily  located  on  any 
desired  page  or  section. 

Illustration  shows  one  end  of  a  Scott  Triple  Octuple  Press  now  in  operation  in  the  plant  of  the 

DAYTON,  OHIO.  DAILY  NEWS 

and  others  now  under  construction  for  the 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y.,  COURIER-EXPRESS 
MIAMI,  FLA.,  DAILY  NEWS 

Send  for  new  catalog  of  the  New  Scott  Press  showing 
various  arrangements  for  Black  and  Color  Printing. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Myers'  Feeder 
Made  Available 


Illustrative  of  how  successful 
the  combined  efforts  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  newspaper  man  and  a 
manufacturer  can  be  in  improv¬ 
ing  an  old  operation,  is  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Autolift,  just 
announced  by  the  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corp. 

The  Wood  Company  gives  full 
credit  for  the  idea  behind  this 
more  efficient  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  dead  plates  to  furnaces  to 
Fi^  Myers,  master  mechanic  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Newt.  It 
was  his  baby,  born  out  of  his 
day  to  day  experience  with  the 
mechanical  side  of  making  a 
newspaper.  He  saw  the  crying 
need  for  an  improved  device 
which  would  eliminate  the  con¬ 
stant  danger  of  molten  lead 
splashing  out  on  the  operator 
when  feeing  used  plates  to  a 
furnace. 

Then  Fred  did  something 
about  it.  By  the  time  the  Wood 
representative  appeared  on  the 
scene,  Fred  had  rigged  up  a 
machine  which  clearly  indicated 
the  importance  of  his  idea  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  along  with 
suggestions  for  carrying  it  out. 

With  Fred’s  permission  Wood 
took  his  idea  and  set  its  staff  of 
engineers  to  work  on  perfect¬ 
ing  the  operational  details  of 
this  feeder.  After  months  of  de¬ 
velopment,  the  new  machine, 
calM  the  Autolift,  is  now  avail¬ 
able  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

Besides  protecting  the  opera¬ 
tor,  who  formerly  dumped 
plates  by  hand,  from  risk  of  in¬ 
jury,  the  Autolift  combines 
other  advantages  which  makes 
this  “dirty  job”  cleaner,  less 
work,  and  more  efficient.  With 
the  Autolift,  the  stereotyper  no 
longer  has  to  lift  heavy  plates 
shoulder  high  or  higher.  He  can 
deposit  the  plate  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  at  a  convenient  height, 
thus  eliminating  a  common 
cause  of  back-aching  drudgery. 

The  Autolift  receives  us^ 
plates,  one  at  a  time,  and  de¬ 
livers  them  one  at  a  time  into 
the  furnace.  The  result  of  this 
steady  feeding  —  instead  of 
dumping  stacks  of  plates  all  at 
once — means  that  there  Is  no 
severe  demand  on  the  heating 
equipment  of  the  furnace.  There 
is  not  the  great  variation  of  fur¬ 
nace  temperature  which  is  not 
good  for  the  molten  metal.  In 
this  way  the  Autolift  may  show 
improvement  in  the  amount  of 
electricity  used  and  resultant 
quality  of  printing. 


Parly  for  Sterner 


Th*  n#w  Wood  Autolift 


Reilly  Honored 


John  J.  Reilly  of  the  Chelsea 
( Mass. )  Record’s  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  was  honored  recently 
by  his  associates  in  recognition 
of  his  25  years  of  service  at  the 
Record.  He  was  presented  a  gold 
watch,  a  gift  from  the  firm,  and 
a  modern  camera,  carrying  case 
and  films,  from  his  fellow  work¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Reilly  joined  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Record  staff  in  June  of  1923 
and  has  been  employed  there 
during  the  entire  period.  He  is 
a  machinist  operator.  He  also 
has  written  sports  news  at 
times. 


Guide  on  Additives 


Petroleum  Chemicals  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Cyanamid 
Co.  ( 30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N. 
Y.  C. )  is  distributing  a  booklet 
called  “Chemical  Additives  for 
Petroleum  Lubricants.”  This 
publication,  educational  in  na¬ 
ture,  presents  the  technical  and 
complex  subject  of  additives  in 
non-technical  language  so  that 
the  fundamentals  of  additive 
usage  may  be  more  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  interested  users  of 
these  chemicals. 


Floor  Space  Added 


The  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News 
will  remodel  an  adjoining  build¬ 
ing  for  occupancy  by  the  cir¬ 
culation,  want  ad,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  and  bookkeeping  de- 
partments.  The  remodelled 
building  will  give  the  paper  an 
additional  2,100  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space. 


Press  Speed  Shown 


Stereotypers  at  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald  helped 
Henry  Sterner  celebrate  his  45th 
anniversary  in  the  department. 
Sterner,  almost  70  and  quite 
spry,  went  to  work  on  the  Times 
Herald  on  July  27,  1903 — in 
charge  of  a  broom.  Ten  days 
later  the  stereotyper’s  helper 
failed  to  show  up  for  work,  and 
Henry  became  a  stereotyper. 
His  specialty  now  is  the  Sunday 
comics. 


Several  hundred  persons  took 
advantage  of  an  invitation  to 
see  the  new  press  of  the  Troy 
(O.)  News  in  action  at  top 
speed.  In  two  hours  and  10 
minutes — with  four  roll  changes 
and  two  page  changes— 42,000 
four-page  bills  were  printed. 


Cloth  Glued  on  Ads 


Cooling  Problem 
Solved  In  Tulsa 


An  “egg  fix”  glue  was  used  to 
attach  cloth  samples  to  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  appearing  in  the 
San  Gabriel  (Calif.)  Sun.  TTie 
unusual  copy  won  wide  interest, 
Co-Publishers  Don  Currier  and 
Bob  Young  report. 


An  air  conditioning  problem 
unique  in  its  accomplishment 
has  been  solved  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Newspaper 
Printing  Corp.  plant  at  'Tulsa, 
Okla.  The  corporation  prints 
the  evening  Tribune  and  morn¬ 
ing  World. 

The  problem?  How  to  cool  a 
huge  room  that  is  virtually 
smoking  with  the  heat  from  mol¬ 
ten  type  metal. 

Unusual  features  never  found 
necessary  in  other  air  condition¬ 
ing  installations  are  embodied 
in  the  plans,  Frank  McPherson, 
president  of  Southwest  Weather- 
makers  Co.,  contractor,  said. 

“As  far  as  I  know,”  McPher¬ 
son  said,  “no  one  has  ever  done 
the  things  we  have.  Two  other 
newspapers  have  air  conditioned 
their  plants  and  we  learned  a 
few  points  by  studying  their  in¬ 
stallations,  but  this  problem 
really  was  knotty.” 

McPherson’s  company,  assist¬ 
ed  by  W.  C.  Roads,  consulting 
engineer,  faced  the  problem  of 
dissipating  heat  to  be  generated 
by  500  tons  of  high  speed  press¬ 
es  in  the  new  plant,  including 
that  caused  by  friction  as  the 
paper  slips  over  the  rollers. 

“The  longest  press  run  we 
anticipated  is  five  and  one-half 
hours  of  continuous  operation,” 
McPherson  said.  “In  that  period, 
the  pressroom  could  get  pretty 
hot.” 

In  the  composing  and  stereo¬ 
type  rooms,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  heat  must  be  removed 
without  creating  cold  air  drafts 
which  might  affect  machinery 
or  be  uncomfortable  for  person¬ 
nel. 

McPherson  said  the  450-horse¬ 
power  compressor  unit,  the  heart 
of  the  installation,  will  be  in  the 
basement  of  the  present  plant 
next  door.  It  is  a  new  centrifu¬ 
gal  type  produced  by  the  Car¬ 
rier  Corp.  and  can  produce  the 
equivalent  of  450  tons  of  ice 
every  24  hours. 

Heat  removed  from  the  build¬ 
ing  will  be  transferred  to  water, 
which  will  be  sent  on  to  cooling 
towers  atop  the  new  structure. 
As  the  water  sprays  out,  it  will 
release  its  heat  into  the  open 
air.  Pumps  for  the  water  have 
a  capacity  of  1,326  gallons  per 
minute,  and  the  cooling  tower 
will  be  of  the  re-circulating 
type  which  conserves  water. 

“The  heat  load  released  in  the 
towers  will  be  the  heaviest  from 
such  a  comparatively  small  cu¬ 
bic  footage  of  any  I  know  in 
the  country,”  McPherson  added. 
“It  will  be  much  heavier  than 
the  average  office  building  load.” 

Installation  of  cooling  and 
heating  facilities  in  the  old 
building  next  door  also  will  em¬ 
body  unusual  features.  Instead 
of  metal  ducts  carrying  (billed 
air,  as  is  most  systems,  a  “con¬ 
duit  weather”  system  of  small 
“radiators”  will  carry  cool  water 
in  summer  and  hot  water  in 
winter. 

Each  radiator  will  have  pipes 
through  which  the  air  will  be 
forced  noiselessly  but  at  high 
velocity  over  the  radiator  grill. 
’The  discharge  will  induce  a  cir¬ 


culation  of  the  air  in  the  room, 
passing  it  over  the  cooling  coik 

McPherson  explained  that  the 
incoming  air  will  replenish  the 
fresh  air  in  the  room  and  over 
come  the  clamminess  usually  a» 
sociated  with  duct  system  cool 
ing.  The  same  system  will  earn 
hot  water  in  the  winter. 

One  major  advantage  of  thk 
system  is  the  e.imination  qI 
ceiling-low  ducts.  The  forerf 
air  is  carried  in  pipes  nine  tf 
four  inches  in  diameter  whici 
can  be  installed  in  the  san? 
place  as  the  standard  steam  oi 
hot  water  pipes  they  will  re 
place.  McPherson  said  thi 
double  duty  radiators  are  small 
er  than  the  steam  or  hot  watei 
radiators. 


R.  Hoe  Earnings 
Up  for  9  Months 


Sales  and  earnings  of  R.  Ho« 
&  Co.,  Inc.  for  the  nine  months 
ended  June  30,  the  end  of  tl 
third  quarter  of  its  curre_ 
fiscal  year,  and  compared  witi 
the  corresponding  period  of  ih 
last  fiscal  year,  were: 

9  Months  9  Me 
Ended  Endedl 

June  30,  JuneSO] 
1948  1947 

Sales  ....$12,379,000  $9,747,0 
Net  Profit  $  1,338,000*  $1,329,0 
*  (after  estimated  taxes) 


Templeion  Named 


K.  C.  “Ken”  Templeton, 
been  named  manager  of 
printing  department  at  Lar 
Brothers  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
served  14Vk  years  with  Hastis 
(Nebr.)  Daily  Tribune,  two 
one-half  years  as  adverth 
manager  of  Seaton  publicatlo 
at  Manhattan,  Kans.,  and 
years  as  advertising  manager 
the  Beatrice  (Nebr.)  Daily  Ss 


Anslow  Retires 


W.  Parker  Anslow,  composT 
tor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Pott 
for  45  years,  retired  on  his  76th 
birthday. 


New  Plant  Planned 


Plans  for  a  new  newspaper 
plant  of  nearly  double  the  pres¬ 
ent  press  building  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Redding  (Calif.) 
Record-Searchlight. 


Ludlow 


composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO 


2032  Clybourn  Avc  Chicago  1*^ 
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Grophic  Arts 


Sports  news  is  big  news  in  your  circulation  areas.  It’s  big 
business,  too,  for  the  retail  merchants  that  supply  the  equipment 
and  togs  needed  each  year  by  your  readers  and  their  families. 

And  a  “picture-minded”  sports  staff  is  a  sound  foundation  on 
which  to  build  home  edition  circulation,  for  your  newspapers’ 
pages  offer  your  readers  their  only  chance  to  see  pictures  df  com¬ 
munity  sporting  activities.  Picture  coverage  of  local  sporting 
events — from  high  school  games  to  country  club  tournaments — 
builds  the  kind  of  reader  loyalty  that  boosts  circulation  Ggures. 

Kodak  materials  for  your  photographic  department  and 
Kodak  Graphic  Arts  materials  for  your  engraving  department 
give  your  local  sports  pictures  the  best  break.  They  are  made  to 
work  together,  with  superior  photographic  dependability. 

Tell  the  cameramen  and  stripper-printers  in  your  engraving 
department  about  Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film.  It’s  available 
from  your  Kodak  Graphic  Arts  dealer. 


Division 


CASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  ROCHiSUR  4,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Unique  Telephone 
Setup  in  Operation 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald’s  new  classified  setup  — 
unique  in  the  country  —  has 
gone  into  operation  with  final 
installation  of  the  complex  tele¬ 
phone  equipment. 

“We’re  taking  a  little  time  to 
get  all  the  bugs  out  of  it,”  said 
Ransom  Lake,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  director,  “but  it’s  doing 
the  job  we  want.” 

Newspapers  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  are  watching  the 
Times  Herald’s  innovation,  and 
making  inquiries  direct. 

As  now  set  up,  the  Times 
Herald’s  switchboardless  classi¬ 
fied  department  is  equipped 
with  45  intercommunicating  in¬ 
stallations,  two  of  which  are  on 
other  floors  of  the  building. 

Breaking  it  down,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  installations  is: 
Thirty-two  that  do  selling;  6  vol¬ 
untary,  just  answering  incoming 
calls;  3  on  detail  desks;  1  in  the 
business  office  on  the  fourth 
floor  (classified  is  on  the  fifth); 
1  on  first-floor  classified,  or 
counter;  1  on  the  desk  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Moen,  classified  manager, 
and  1  on  Lake’s  secretary’s  desk. 

Any  of  the  45  can  take  in¬ 
coming  calls,  place  outgoing 
calls,  talk  to  each  other,  switch 
calls,  hold  calls,  or  tell  at  a 
glance  whether  each  of  the 
others  on  the  hookup  is  busy  or 
not,  without  going  through  a 
central  switchboard.  Each  desk 
is  a  switchboard. 

When  any  one  of  the  six  girls 
doing  nothing  but  answering  in¬ 
coming  calls  sees  a  white  light 
on  a  small  panel  on  her  desk, 
she  merely  touches  a  key,  and 
the  call  comes  in  over  her  light¬ 
weight  head  set. 

Special  lightweight  micro¬ 
phones  supported  by  a  rod  ex¬ 
tension  from  the  headphone 
keep  the  voice  of  the  classified 
girl  at  an  even  volume,  no  mat¬ 
ter  which  way  she  may  turn 
her  head. 

At  the  request  of  Sam  R. 
Bloom,  Times  Herald  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Bell  Laboratories 
and  Western  Electric  worked 
out  the  new  setup. 

“The  new  equipment  has  in¬ 
creased  our  telephone  bill  two 
and  one-half  times,”  Bloom  said, 
“but  we  feel  the  added  service 
is  worth  the  cost.” 

Improved  audibility  is  an¬ 
other  advantage.  Direct,  two- 
way  communication  between 
customer  and  classified  employe 
results  in  clear  circuits. 

New  Dallas  Foreman 

Cecil  O.  Hill,  formerly  day  as¬ 
sistant  foreman,  has  been  made 
foreman  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News.  He  succeeds 
Lewis  Pemberton,  who  will  as¬ 
sume  other  duties  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

Own  Engraving  Plant 

Port  Washington  (Wis.)  Her¬ 
ald,  weekly,  has  installed  its 
own  photo  engraving  plant. 


Ransom  Lake,  classified  advertising  director,  checks  a  report  at  one  of  the 
detail  desks  in  the  new  telephone  section  of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald.  Note 
lightweight  headset.  Key  panels  make  every  girl  her  own  PBX. 


Jerry  Moss  Directs 
Noian  (orp.  Sales 

Nolan  Corp.  of  Rome,  N.  Y., 
announces  the  appointment  of 
Jerry  Moss  as  its  director  of 
sales.  He  worked  for  about  20 
years  as  a  practical  printer, 
progressing  from  “devil”  to 
newspaper  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent.  He  entered  the  equip¬ 
ment  field  in  1936  as  a  salesman 
for  Payne  &  Walsh,  advancing 
to  the  position  of  production 
and  sales  manager. 

During  the  war,  for  about 
one  and  a  half  years,  he  worked 
as  assistant  to  John  Grifiiths  in 
the  sale  of  heavy  newspaper 
equipment.  In  November  1947 
he  organized  with  his  son,  Jerry, 
Jr.,  the  American  Printing  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.,  Inc.  of  New  York. 
This  business  will  now  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  his  son,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Carnegie  Tech. 

New  Headlines 

Future  editions  of  the  Burl¬ 
ington  (N.  C. )  Times-News  will 
have  a  new  “face,”  with  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  headline  type  dis¬ 
carded  in  favor  of  streamlined 
designs.  The  change  is  made 
possible  through  the  installation 
of  a  new  Model  34  Linotype,  in¬ 
creasing  the  composing  room 
battery  to  seven. 

Kluge  Press  Installed 

A  new  12  x  18  Kluge  Auto¬ 
matic  press  with  six  rollers  has 
been  installed  in  the  plant  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald- 


Long  Beach  Paper 
Installs  Goss  Headliner 

The  Long  Beach  ( Calif. ) 
Press-Telegram  is  now  being 
printed  faster  than  50,000  copies 
per  hour  on  a  new  seven-unit 
Goss  Multi  -  color  Headliner 
press.  The  installation  of  this 
325-ton,  three-story  press  is  one 
phase  of  an  expansion  program 
which  includes  a  four-story  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Press-Telegram 
building. 

The  press  is  visible  from  the 
street  through  large  plate  glass 
windows.  The  new  equipment 
comprises  seven  post-war  design 
Headliner  units,  four  half  decks, 
and  two  pairs  of  Uni-flow  fold¬ 
ers. 

Lynch  Goes  Home 

Bernard  J.  Lynch,  who  has 
retired  from  the  composing 
room  force  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Star  after  long  service 
as  a  comi>ositor  and  proofreader,, 
is  returning  to  his  home  town 
of  Meriden,  Conn.  He  worked 
for  many  years  on  New  England 
newspapers,  before  going  to 
Washington  in  1918. 

Order  Goss  Press 

The  Anderson  (S.  C. )  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Daily  Mail  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  new  $100,000  press 
from  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Co.,  as  part  of  its  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  The  new  64-page  press 
will  replace  a  Goss  32-page 
straightline,  and  24-page  Scott 
presses. 


Printer's  Bevel 
Cuts  Guesswork 

Ed  Zimmer,  executive  of  Zim 
mer  Printers  Supply  Co  75 
Beekman  street,  New  York  7 
N.  Y.,  announces  a  new  product 
for  the  printing  industry 
The  Printer’s  Bevel.  This  new 
device  eliminates  guesswork 
from  angular  composition  and 
make-up. 

The  Printer’s  Bevel  is  a  sturdy 
triangular  instrument  made  ol 
brass.  You  set  the  legs  to  con 
form  with  the  exact  angles  or 
your  layout.  These  angles  are 
then  transferred  directly  to  the 
saw  bed,  and  the  cutting  of 
blocks  for  any  kind  of  angular 
composition  is  as  quick  and  ac 
curate  as  making  straight  cuts 
with  your  saw. 

The  Printer’s  Bevel  is  also 
used  as  a  square  for  checking 
position  of  plates  and  type  and 
tacking  plates  at  the  correct 
angle. 

Publisher  Prefers 
Whole  New  Plant 

Experience  in  rebuilding  a 
home  convinced  Neal  Van  Sooy, 
publisher,  Santa  Paula  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  that  building  anew  is 
better.  That’s  why  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  will  move  into  a  new  plant 
this  fall. 

Purchase  of  a  tract  directly 
in  back  of  the  present  over¬ 
grown  plant  will  enable  an  easy 
Chronicle  move  and  place  it  on 
an  adjacent  street.  The  build¬ 
ing,  now  well  under  way,  will 
provide  7500  square  feet  of 
space.  A  second  story  may  1m 
added  when  needed.  The  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  of  cement  and  steel 
with  rocklite  hollow  block  walls. 

Site  Is  Purchased 
For  New  Building 

A  lot,  96  by  198Vfe  feet  was 
purchased  recently  by  South¬ 
eastern  Newspaper,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  from  the  Savannah 
River  Terminal  Co.  A  modern 
newspaper  building  wrill  be 
erected,  it  has  been  announced 
by  William  S.  Morris,  publisher 
of  the  Chronicle. 
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PRINTING  PRESS 
BLANKETS 
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„  ,.  .... _ Machinery  Arrives 

New  Lino  in  Lincoln  xhe  San  Jok  (cam.)  Mer- 

The  Lincoln  (III.)  Evening  cury -Herald  and  News  has  in-  TINGUEr  BROWN  ft  « 
Courier  has  installed  a  new  32  stalled  a  new  Pony  Auto  Plate 


Model  Linotype  with  quadder  which  had  been  on  order  since '  mi 
and  saw  equipment.  1946. 
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engraving  glass  sheets.  Joe  puts 
the  two  most-used-size  engrav¬ 
ing  frames  on  the  two  sheets 
and  merely  slides  one  in  and  the 
other  out  when  he  wants  to  use 
a  certain  size  engraving  .  .  .  not 
wasting  time  changing  dimen¬ 
sions. 

At  the  copy  board  end.  the 
board  operate.s  like  a  chiro 
practic  table.  It  is  tilted  down 
horizontal  for  easy  copy  place¬ 
ment.  and  then  upped  to  vert¬ 
ical  position. 

Although  the  Republjc  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  is  not  yef  running 
color  work,  its  huge  camera  is 
like  a  sleeping  giant  ready  to 
spring  into  action  when  color 
work  becomes  routine  when  the 
company  builds  its  big  new 
plant  some  time  in  the  future. 
The  camera  is  completely  equip 
ped  to  turn  out  any  kind  of 
color  job  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

This  camera  is  all  of  28  feet 
long.  A  team  of  two  operators 
usually  operates  it.  but  Joe  says 
one  man  can  easily  and  effi¬ 
ciently  work  the  big  machine. 
As  before  mentioned,  all  con 
trols  are  at  the  front — no  leg 
work. 

Partitions  Moved 

When  the  camera  was  or 
dered,  the  ba.sement  remodeling 
was  not  adequate  to  accommo¬ 
date  its  gigantic  proportions:  in 
fact.  Schunke  had  figured  on  a 
smaller-sized  camera,  but  upon 
seeing  the  model  on  exhibit  in 
Seattle  .  .  .  incidentally,  the  one 
installed  at  the  Republic  Pub 
lishing  Co.  is  that  model  .  .  . 
quickly  placed  his  order  for  the 
one  on  view. 

When  the  camera  did  arrive, 
partitions  and  ceiling  had  to  be 
ripped  out.  and  basement  floor- 
level  footing  reinforced  to  house 
the  gargantuan  camera. 

The  entire  engraving  depart 
ment  is  now  at  home  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  Equipment  here,  besides 
the  camera,  consists  of  a  Chemco 
Co.  Powder  Box:  a  new  cutter: 
router:  a  Vandercook  Proof 
Press:  a  Chemco  Co.  Whirler, 
and  a  stove.  The  new  camera  is 
equipped  with  MacBeth  Camera 
Lamps. 

Darkrooms  for  both  news  and 
engraving  departments  also  are 
located  in  the  remtxleled  base 
ment. 


equipment  review 

Precision  Camera 
In  Yakima  Plant 


So  big  that  the  basement  ceil¬ 
ing  in  the  Republic  Publishing 
Co.  plant  in  Yakima.  Wash.,  had 
to  be  "scooped  out  to  accommo¬ 
date  it.  the  American  Type 
Founders’  precision  engraving 
camera  has  been  installed  in 
the  plant  of  the  Yakima  Repub- 
lic  and  Herald 

When  William  Schunke.  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  was  dealing 
for  the  camera,  about  a  year 
ago,  Joe  Donahue,  chief  en¬ 
graver,  asked  that  he  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  100  engravings 
before  deciding. 

•'Sure,  go  ahead.  Joe."  agreed 
Schunke.  who  was  surpri.sed  a 
ver>'  short  while  later  when 
Donahue  informed  him  he  had 
taken  one  engraving  and  was 
perfectly  satisfied. 

"I  liked  the  older  camera  we 
had.”  says  Donahue,  "but  this 
new  camera!  It's  like  changing 
from  a  Model  T  Ford  to  a  1949 
Hudson! 

“There’s  no  comparison  be 
tween  our  new  precision  cam¬ 
era  and  the  older  type.  Now 
all  we  do  is  sit  comfortably  in 
front  of  the  control  board,  rnove 
numerous  knobs  and  switches, 
and  all  the  former  leg  work  we 
had  to  do  with  the  old  camera 
is  eliminated." 

No  More  Legwork 

It  was  a  veritable  track  meet, 
running  the  old-type  camera, 
according  to  Joe.  Engravers 
would  get  the  front  work  fixed 
and  then  have  to  run  back  to 
the  copy  board  and  work  that 
end  of  it  by  hand.  More  leg 
work  would  be  in  order  when 
a  "flash ■’  was  needed — this  by 
hand,  too,  holding  a  white 
colored  board  in  front  of  the 
copy. 

Ah.  but  happy  days!  No  more 
leg  work  with  an  ATF  pre 
daion  camera.  The  control 
board  of  this  huge  camera  really 
reminds  one  of  the  B  29  board. 
An  array  of  lights,  knobs, 
switches,  dials,  etc.,  control  the 


A  general  view  of  28-foot-long  Camera. 


needed,  thus  insuring  a  beau 
tiful  engraving  each  and  every 
time. 

Next  is  the  Luxometer  which 
controls  the  light  rays  and  built- 
in  flash,  and  then  Lens  Control, 
with  numbered  tape"  readings 
for  inches  forward  and  inches 
back,  when  the  two  "tickers" 
have  equalized  tape  readings, 
the  lens  is  right. 

Lastly  is  the  push  button  In 
Out  Compensator.  All  these  in 
struments  are  indirectly  illumi 
nated,  and  the  camera  is  used 
with  ample  room  light  from 
two  very  large  ceiling-suspended 
units  with  the  red  light  emanat¬ 
ing  from  several  feet  of  tubing. 

Joe  Donahue  has  even  gone  a 
step  further  with  the  new  cam¬ 
era  and  added  some  refinements 
on  his  own  which  may  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  next  ATF  model. 

There  was  no  scale  board, 
fore  or  aft.  when  the  camera 
came,  so  Joe  worked  out  his 
own  very-fine  appearing  divis¬ 
ional  board  and  attached  one 
both  at  front  and  at  copy  board. 
This  allows  for  accurate  dimen 
sions  and  square  setting  of  the 
copy  without  guesswork. 

Also,  when  the  camera  was  in 
stalled  the  manual  controls  were 
fitted  with  large  cranks  which 
handicapped  the  operator’s  view 
of  the  automatic  controls.  Joe 


Note  the  control  panel 


problemed  this  over  and  came 
up  with  the  solution  whereby 
he  was  able  to  remove  the 
cranks  leaving  but  the  harmless 
juts  from  the  control  board 
facing  in  which  he  can  fit  the 
cranks  as  may  be  necessary, 
such  as  power  failure,  etc. 

Another  feature  which  should 
be  mentioned  here  is  that  this 
camera  is  equipped  with  sliding 


Let's  Measure  the  Dog  First 


We've  seen  an  amateur  carpenter  build 
a  beautiful  doghouse  for  Shep  only  to 
find  that  it  was  too  small  or  to  have 
Shep  quickly  outgrow  it.  Sometimes 
that  happens  to  printing  plants  ...  an 
outstanding  architectural  gem  is  erected 
and  found  to  be  too  small  production-wise  or  production  grows  so 
quickly  that  it  cannot  be  accommodated.  So  "let's  measure  the 
dog  first"  by  providing  for  present  and  foreseeable  future  produc¬ 
tion.  For  30  years,  Morton  L.  Pereira  &  Associates  have  been  plan¬ 
ning  and  building  printing  plants  around  production.  We  prefer  to 
work  in  the  early  "thinking  stage"  with  those  plants  considering  a 
building  program.  Let's  get  together  and  talk  about  it. 

MORTON  L  PEREIRA  and  Associates 

Engineers  *  Architects  *100  W.  Monroe  lldg.,  Chicago  3,  III. 
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Labor-saving  reel 
has  bean  devised  by 
Sam  Sherman, 
Milwaukee  Journal 
labor  reporter,  to 
increase  efFiciency 
and  keep  his  hands 
from  getting  dirty 
handling  carbon 
paper. 


Pcdlies  Decide 
To  Shield  Names 
Of  Rape  Victims 

WILMINGTON,  Del.— The  News- 
journal  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Wilmington  Morning  News  and 
journal-Every  Evening,  the  only 
dailies  in  Delaware,  has  made 
this  editorial  announcement: 

“After  a  good  deal  of  soul- 
searching  and  earnest  considera 
tion  of  the  public  duty  of  the 
press,  we  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  name  ought  to 
be  omitted  when  the  victim  of  a 
rape  is  obviously  and  unmistak¬ 
ably  innocent.  In  such  a  case, 
flaunting  a  woman’s  shame  and 
misfortune  before  the  worid  can 
serve  no  public  purpose  com¬ 
parable  to  the  unhappiness  it 
would  cause.  For  that  reason 
we  have  decided  not  to  print  the 
names  of  the  two  innocent  vic¬ 
tims  of  these  latest  assaults, 
whatever  other  newspapers  may 
do.” 

The  first  of  the  two  assaults 
to  which  there  is  reference  oc¬ 
curred  July  31  and  the  other 
Aug.  8.  Both  were  at  night  in 
rural  sections  of  the  state.  One 
victim  was  an  18-year-old  col¬ 
lege  student.  The  other  was  a 
married  woman,  25  years  of  age. 
In  each  instance  the  assailant 
was  reported  to  the  police  as  be¬ 
ing  a  Negro.  One  suspect  was 
caught  and  is  being  held  for 
grand  jury  action. 

The  Journal-Every  Evening 
concluded  its  editorial  on  the 
subject  with  this:  ‘‘These  pa¬ 
pers  will  continue  to  follow  this 
policy  until  and  unless  these 
rape  cases  are  tried  in  open 
court  and  the  victims  appear  as 
prosecution  witnesses.  When 
that  happens,  the  victims  step 
upon  a  public  stage;  their  names 
become  a  matter  of  public  rec¬ 
ord  which  the  press  is  obligated 
to  print.” 

■ 

8  AP  Radio  Groups 

Eight  state  or  regional  associa¬ 
tions  of  Associated  Press  Broad¬ 
casters  have  been  organized  in 
recent  weeks,  it  is  reported  by 
Oliver  Gramling.  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Doherty  Clan 
Expands  by  1 

Chicago  —  The  Doherty 
brothers  of  Fourth  Estate  fame 
have  been  mentioned  before, 
but  Marcia  Winn,  Tribune  col¬ 
umnist,  comes  up  with  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  clan.  There  are 
James  of  the  Tribune,  Frank 
and  Eddie,  formerly  of  the  old 
Sun,  Tom  of  the  Herald-Amer- 
icnn  and  Bill  of  the  Sun-Times. 

Marcia  reveals  that  Bob, 
Frank’s  son,  is  working  for  the 
City  News  Bureau.  He  recently 
culled  a  police  station,  said, 
“This  is  Doherty,”  and  asked 
ubout  an  arrest.  The  desk  ser¬ 
geant  said  the  offender  would 
^  taken  to  Central  Detective 
“ureau  for  the  showup.  ‘‘When 
u  the  showup?”  asked  young 
“>b.  “This  isn’t  Doherty,” 
sorted  the  desk  man.  ‘‘The 
Doherty’s  all  know  when  the 
showup  starts.” 


Court  Refuses 
To  Gag  Press 
In  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  —  In  an  opinion 
on  “freedom  of  the  press,”  Judge 
Joseph  Sloane  in  Common  Pleas 
Court  sustained  the  right  of 
Philadelphia  newspapers  to  crit¬ 
icize  the  administration  of  City 
Tax  Receiver  W.  Frank  Mar¬ 
shall,  who  stands  in  threat  of 
impeachment  proceedings. 

Upholding  the  right  to  proceed 
with  impeachment  proceedings, 
the  court  summarily  rejected 
pleas  of  counsel  for  Marshall  to 
impose  a  gag  on  the  press  and 
silence  its  criticism  of  him  and 
of  his  administration  of  the  tax 
office.  Counsel  had  been  aroused 
by  editorials  and  columns. 

A  brief  filed  by  WiLiam  A. 
Gray  asked  the  action  after 
charging  that  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  were  part  “of  a  deliberate 
campaign  calculated  to  stir  pub¬ 
lic  resentment  against  the  re¬ 
spondent.”  Charging  that  the 
“unbridled  attacks  in  the  press” 
were  not  motivated  “by  an  un¬ 
selfish  desire  to  promote  the 
public  welfare,”  Gray  called  on 
the  court  “to  give  careful  scru¬ 
tiny  to  the  scurrilous  attacks,” 
which  he  held  “are  contumaci¬ 
ous  of  this  court.” 

The  court  had  this  to  say  in 
regard  to  press  freedom  and 
counsel’s  request  for  a  press  gag: 

“The  press  has  the  right  to 
speak  within  the  precious  free¬ 
doms  of  our  State  and  Federal 
Constitutions  and  under  their 
limitations. 

“The  press  has  the  right  to 
bring  to  the  public  news  and 
proper  comment. 

“The  press  has  a  further  right 
to  make  its  proper  and  thinking 
effort  and  contribution  toward 
the  preservation  of  the  purity 
of  community  institutions. 

“There  comes  to  us  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  shuddery 
words  of  the  indicia  of  tyranny, 
of  the  throttling  vise  on  the 
press,  and  we  cherish  and  hug 
the  more  closely  our  right  of 
free  expression.” 

■ 

New  Doctorate 

Iowa  City,  la. — The  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  has  conferred 
the  first  degree  of  doctor  of 
communications  in  its  history. 
The  new  doctorate  was  created 
by  the  School  of  Journalism  in 
cooperation  with  the  Graduate 
College  and  other  colleges. 


Journalism  to  Be 
Taught  in  High 
School  Course 

Arkansas  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  are  to  be  offered  a  two- 
year  journalism  curricula,  cov¬ 
ering  all  phases  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  business. 

The  courses  will  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  vocational  distri¬ 
bution  course  already  in  oper¬ 
ation.  says  Ralph  B.  Jones,  Ar¬ 
kansas  commissioner  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  vocational  distribution 
idea  is  carried  out  by  designat¬ 
ing  a  coordinator  in  the  local 
high  school  to  match  the  school’s 
program  with  the  needs  of  the 
local  newspaper. 

The  program  will  be  tried  first 
in  towns  of  12,000  or  greater. 

Earl  Miller,  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
circulation  director  for  the  C.  E. 
Palmer  papers,  has  been  work¬ 
ing  with  school  authorities  in 
the  Southwest  in  presenting  in¬ 
structional  materials  for  the 
program. 

Newspaper  Circulation,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Texas  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  will  be 
the  textbook. 

■ 

267  Softball  Teams 

Houston,  Tex. — The  Houston 
Chronicle  this  week  opened  its 
10th  annual  open  softball  tour¬ 
nament  with  267  teams. 

Thomson,  With  a 
Shave,  Please! 

Chicago — Office  boys  at  the 
Tribune  have  had  their  troubles 
with  the  two  John  Thompsons 
( or  Thomson )  in  the  news  room. 
John  Hall  Thompson,  former 
war  correspondent  known  as 
“The  Beard”  because  of  his  fa¬ 
cial  adornment,  and  John  Thom¬ 
son,  who  covers  the  school 
beard,  are  the  constant  worry  of 
office  boys  when  callers  ask  for 
“Mr.  Thompson,  please.” 

In  recent  months  the  office 
boys  have  learned  to  ask: 
“Which  one  do  you  want?  The 
school  board  Thomson  or  the 
war  correspondent  Thompson?” 
Marcia  Winn,  Tribune  column¬ 
ist,  came  up  with  a  further  clari¬ 
fication  this  week  when  she  re¬ 
ported  that  one  caller  recently 
cut  the  inquisition  short  by  say¬ 
ing  curtly:  “Mr.  Thomson, 
please,  the  one  with  a  shave.” 


Newsmen  Get 
Ultra  Service 
In  Canada 

Ottawa — Members  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Press  Club  were  right  in 
the  thick  of  things  during  the 
National  Liberal  Convention 
which  elected  Louis  St.  Laurent. 
Minister  of  External  Affairs,  as 
head  of  the  Liberal  Party.  He 
will  ultimately  become  Prime 
Minister,  succeeding  .  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  King,  who  has 
been  Prime  Minister  for  29 
years. 

The  Ottawa  newsmen  were 
hosts  during  one  evening  of  the 
convention  to  1,000,  including 
politicians  and  out-of-town  news¬ 
paper  representatives  from  all 
across  the  Dominion,  and  some 
from  the  United  States.  It  was 
the  greatest  gathering  of  Cana¬ 
dian  newsmen  within  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  those  present,  and  in¬ 
cluded  among  these  were  three 
men  who  “covered”  the  Liberal 
convention  in  1919. 

Ward  Helps  Newsmen 

They  were  Arthur  R.  Ford, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  London 
( Ont. )  Free  Press;  M.  Grattan 
O'Leary  of  the  Ottawa  ( Ont. ) 
Journal,  and  Senator  Charles 
Bishop,  formerly  of  the  Ottawa 
( Ont. )  Citizen’s  Canadian  par¬ 
liamentary  staff. 

Guests  at  the  club  reception 
were  welcomed  by  John  Connol- 
ley,  head  of  the  Ottawa  office 
of  B.U.P..  club  president,  and 
Richard  W.  Statham,  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  club 
secretary -treasurer. 

It  is  the  first  convention  that 
the  Liberals  have  staged  in  30 
years,  but  they  did  an  outstand¬ 
ing  job  in  providing  press  fa¬ 
cilities  for  telling  the  story  to 
the  world. 

Bespectacled  Wallace  H. 
(Wally)  Ward,  chunky  veteran 
newspaperman,  practically  sin¬ 
glehanded  anticipated  and  iron¬ 
ed  out  in  advance  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  reporters  on  the 
scene  expected  they  might  en¬ 
counter. 

P.A.  System  Used 

In  the  sprawling  Coliseum  at 
Lansdowne  Park,  Ward  set  aside 
one  section  of  the  building  for 
the  use  of  the  press.  It  was 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  speak¬ 
er’s  platform,  and  a  public  ad¬ 
dress  system  kept  reporters  busy 
at  their  desks,  informed  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  convention 
hall. 

Ward  did  such  a  good  job  that 
the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party,  which  will  hold  its  lead¬ 
ership  convention  here  next 
month,  decided  to  adopt  the 
same  set-up. 

■ 

Chi.  Tribune  Provides 
Flags  for  U.  S.  Craft 

Chicago  —  A  dispatch  from 
London  states  that  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  London  bureau 
combed  the  city  for  American 
flags  of  the  proper  size  to  be 
flown  from  the  yachts  repre¬ 
senting  the  United  States  in  the 
Olympic  games.  After  trying 
the  American  embassy  and 
Navy  headquarters,  the  'Tribune 
men  finally  found  the  proper 
flags  at  a  department  store. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Hearst  Fotogs  Move 
Into  a  Dream  Lab 


By  James  L  CoUings 

THE  photographic  housing  short¬ 
age  is  just  an  acre  of  air 
these  days  for  Bill  Kolliker, 
Tony  Sarno,  George  Eckhardt, 
Tony  Dispenzirie  and  Ken  For- 
dyce. 

These  American  Weekly 
Hearst  men  have  a  new  home 
in  New  York  City  that’s  smart 
as  a  West  Point  parade  and  ef¬ 
ficient  as  modern  design. 

Freshly  Bom 

You  get  off  the  elevator  on 
the  sixth  floor  and  there  it  is, 
the  photo  lab,  all  freshly  born 
tile  and  ^orescent  lighting  and 
white  paint  and  expensive 
equipment  and  Park  Avenooish 
reception  room. 

“Does  it  impress  you?’’  asks 
Kolliker.  He’s  art  director  and 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  color 
studio. 

Yes,  you  answer.  It’s  only  a 
half  breath  short  of  perfection, 
you  say. 

“It’s  probably  the  best  in  the 
country,’’  adds  Sarno,  chief 
photographer.  The  other  ten¬ 
ants — Eckhardt,  Dispenzirie  and 
Fordyce — agree.  They  are,  re¬ 
spectively,  color  technician,  the 
color  technician’s  assistant,  and 
studio  assistant. 

Oh-and-Ah  Rapture 

Sarno  was  the  guide  for  this 
department's  tourist.  It  isn’t  in¬ 
decent  to  reveal  here  that  he  is 
in  a  state  of  oh-and-ah  rapture 
about  The  Place,  otherwise 
identified  as  the  American 
Weekly  Color  Studio. 

"Oh,  ”  he  d  say,  “look  at  this.’’ 

“Ah,  ”  hed  say,  “now  this — ’’ 

First  stop  was  the  studio. 
The  whole  laboratory  is  80  feet 
long  and  40  feet  wide.  The  stu¬ 
dio  itself  is  40  by  32  and  12 
feet  high.  It  is  painted  a  flat 
white  so  all  walls  can  be  used 
for  backgrounds  and  the  floors 
are  a  linoleum  tile. 

The  room  has  blue,  red  and 
yellow  drapes  for  backdrops. 
These  reach  from  ceiling  to 
floor,  and  there  are  blackout 
curtains  for  the  large  outside 
windows. 

“We  have  the  usual  equip¬ 
ment,”  said  Sarno.  “You  know 
— one  new  1-shot  color  camera 
(5  X  7),  two  new  Speed  Graph¬ 
ics,  one  5x7  view  camera  and 
one  8  X  10  job  with  a  5  x  7 
back  for  copying,  and  these 
spots:  two  5,000  watts,  two  2,000 
watts,  four  750  watts  and  one 
750  boom.” 

Sarno  noted  the  tile  walling 
is  acid  and  fireproof,  that  the 
whole  laboratory  is  air  condi¬ 
tioned.  that  there’s  all-brass 
plumbing  in  here,  that  the  pho¬ 
tographers  have  an  automatic 
dumbwaiter  connecting  this 
floor  with  the  eighth  floor, 
where  the  editorial  rooms  are. 
and  that  there’s  hot  and  cold 
water  in  every  darkroom. 

The  studio  also  contains  the 
usual  amount  of  reflector  floods. 


a  $300  tripod  and  two  dressing 
rooms,  one  for  men,  the  other 
for  $25-an-hour  fluffs.  (Even  the 
models  come  high-priced  in  The 
Place. ) 

The  reception  room,  which  in¬ 
troduces  you  to  the  studio,  is 
prettied  up  in  blue,  red  and 
yellow  colors. 

The  balance  of  the  floor  space 
is  occupied  by  the  darkrooms, 
both  color  and  black  and  white. 
The  color  darkrooms  consist  of 
the  masking  room,  the  negative 
separation  room  and  the  bro¬ 
mide  room.  There  is  also  a 
“cold”  room  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  these  three  rooms. 

There  are  four  black  and 
white  darkrooms.  One  is  used 
for  developing  negatives  and 
the  other  three  for  printing. 

Calling  All  Fotogs 

Each  of  these  rooms  is  acces¬ 
sible  by  phone,  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  plumbing  and 
lighting  and  furnished  with  the 
best  in  fixtures  and  equipment. 
And  all  rooms  have  light  traps 
on  the  windows. 

■The  cold  room  is  where  the 
majority  of  the  carbro  work  is 
done.  Kept  at  60  degrees,  the 
room  has  filtered  water  for  the 
use  of  color  chemicals.  The  dis¬ 
tilled  water  is  stored  in  a  frigi- 
daire  so  that  it  will  be  protect¬ 
ed  by  a  40  degree  temperature. 
Other  fixtures  are  a  long  sink, 
a  combiner  ( for  registering  col¬ 
or  under  bromides),  several 
tables  and  an  overhead  drying 
rack. 

The  masking  room  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  separation  of 
transparencies;  and  the  negative 
separation  room’s  primary  pur¬ 
pose  is  for  the  development  of 
negatives  from  one-shot  cam¬ 
eras. 

The  black  and  white  rooms, 
which  measure  12  x  10,  own 
three  enlargers,  triple-tap  sinks 
and  a  combined  heat  and  air 
dryer  for  4  x  5s.  5  x  7s,  and 
8  X  10s.  They  are  spacious  yet 
compact. 

The  center  point  of  these 
rooms  is  a  region  called  the  fin¬ 
ishing  room.  This  measures 
15  X  18  and  is  laid  out  with  a 
work  bench,  a  large  sink  and 
a  chemical  mixing  bench.  Most 
of  the  rooms  lead  off  this  room. 

As  we  started  out  of  the  room 
Sarno  said,  “Just  two  more 
things  and  that  will  about  do 
it.  Over  there  in  the  corner  is 
a  glossy  dryer.”  (It  was  $500 
worth  of  glossy  dryer.)  “And 
notice  this  closet.  Big  enough 
to  hold  lots  of  supplies,  huh?” 

As  one  of  them  said.  “Without 
him  we  wouldn’t  have  had  it” 
As  another  said.  “He’s  a  topnotch 
man  in  photography,  besides  be¬ 
ing  a  famous  editor.” 

The  occupants  of  this  new 
home  have  great  respect  for 
Walter  Howey,  editor  of  the 


American  Weekly.  They  want¬ 
ed  it  made  very  plain  that  this 
pnotograpnic  laooratory  was  ms 
Idea  and  execution. 

Our  informant  added  that  it 
was  also  Howey’s  idea  to  com¬ 
bine  one-shot  color  shots  with 
the  artist’s  finishing  touches, 
such  as  painting  in  churches, 
country  scenes  and  what-have- 
you  for  backgrounds. 

“This  combination  of  photog¬ 
raphy  and  art  is  ideal,”  said 
Sarno.  “The  finished  product 
looks  like  a  cross  between  color 
and  painting.  Mr.  Howey  be¬ 
lieves  it’s  a  new  field  for  color 
photography.” 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

MISS  NORTH  CAROLINA  of 

1948  has  selected  a  picture 
made  of  her  by  Malcolm  (Tex) 
Miller  of  the  Greensboro  (N. 
C. )  Daily  News  as  the  best  of 
scores  submitted.  He  won  $100. 
Charlie  Cooper  of  the  Durham 
(N.  C. )  Herald-Sun  papers  and 
Bill  Futrelle  of  the  Goldsboro 
(N.  C.)  News-Argus  tied  for 
third  and  received  $25  each. 

Bill  Nottingham,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  on  the  Houston  ( Tex. ) 
Post  has  resigned  to  return  to 
active  duty  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Texas  Air  Na¬ 
tional  Guard.  He  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Maurice  MSller,  staffer. 

Russell  Gunn,  a  copy  boy 
several  years  ago  for  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  has 
returned  there  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher. 

■ 

Judge  Gives  Lensmen 
Free  Rein  in  Court 

Bartow,  Fla. — Press  photogra¬ 
phers  who  have  had  their 
troubles  with  the  bench  might 
look  with  envy  at  harmony  in 
the  Polk  County  courthouse  in 
this  Florida  west  coast  com¬ 
munity. 

One  of  the  state’s  most  sensa¬ 
tional  murder  trials  has  just 
closed,  and  news  photographers 
from  all  over  Florida  went  away 
with  a  collection  of  action  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  court  room.  The 
presiding  jurist.  Circuit  Judge 
Don  Register,  had  no  kicks 
about  the  press. 

Before  the  trial  started,  the 
judge  called  in  the  photogra¬ 
phers  and  explained  they  would 
be  permitted  to  take  any  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  court  room  they  de¬ 
sired  —  provided  they  didn’t 
abuse  the  privilege,  or  shoot 
when  he  was  on  the  bench  or 
court  was  actually  in  session. 

But  Judge  Register  went 
farther  than  that.  He  called 
frequent  recesses  during  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  testimony,  and  he  would 
excuse  himself — and  the  lens- 
men  went  into  action,  snapping 
witnesses,  the  defendant,  coun¬ 
sel  and  spectators. 

Before  the  testimony  began, 
the  judge  even  asked  the  jury 
to  pose  for  a  group  photo,  and 
the  jurors  obliged.  One  pho¬ 
tographer  got  an  excellent  shot 
of  the  courtroom  scene  at  day’s 
end.  but  while  the  court  was 
still  organized.  With  Judge 
Register’s  permission,  he  was 
allowed  to  shoot  a  general  scene 
with  each  princioal  in  his  place 
at  a  vantage  point  in  the  bal¬ 
cony. 


N.  Y.  Reporters 
Loud  New  Type 
Military  Tour 

A  new  kind  of  military  prea 
tour  at  Camp  Smith,  Peekskl 
N.  Y.,  last  week  resulted  in  ou 
standing  press,  radio  and  tek. 
vision  coverage  for  the  42nd  Ii 
fantry  (Rainbow)  Division  Nft 
York  National  Guard,  and  men. 
ed  the  praise  of  newsmen  pi 
ticipants. 

The  two-day  visit  diffem 
from  conventional  public  rel 
tions  excursions  in  the  comple* 
absence  of  the  “Cook’s-tou; 
variety  of  regimented  activifr 
officer-monitored  interviews  aoi 
staged  events.  The  only  sch« 
uled  program  was  a  twice-dab 
press  conference  at  which  ca 
respondents  questiond  Nationjl 
Guard  officers  on  training  activi¬ 
ties  observed  during  the  da; 
Departing  from  the  usual  prat 
tice  of  grouping  press  guests  ii 
officers’  quarters,  officials  of  ths 
tour  assigned  each  corresponi 
ent  and  photographer  to  liw 
and  mess  with  enlisted  men  of  i 
separate  military  unit. 

On  Aug.  4  the  nine  reporter 
and  photographers  donned  idet 
tifying  armbands  to  participatt 
as  “war  correspondents”  in  bi 
vouac  field  maneuvers. 

Among  the  guests  who  cov 
ered  the  tour  with  articles  and 
photographs  prominently  placed 
in  New  York  newspapers  were 
John  Kenton,  Art  Brower,  Wett 
York  Times;  Paul  Begley,  Johi 
Rice,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
John  Hughes,  Bill  Wallace,  Neu 
York  Daily  News;  Henry  Beck 
ett.  New  York  Post;  and,  John 
Dolan,  New  York  Journal-Amer 
ican. 

In  addition,  Frank  Hurley  of 
TV  Station  WPIX  took  several 
reels  of  motion  pictures  which 
were  edited  into  a  10-minute 
telecast  feature.  Also,  WNEW 
broadcast  hourly  news  items 
from  5  A.M.  until  noon  on  Aug 
ust  4  about  the  42nd  Divisions 
summer  encampment. 

Newsmen-guests  were  enthu 
siastic  over  the  informal-type 
press  tour  which  was  conceived 
and  organized  by  Capt.  Ralph 
H.  Major,  Jr..  Division  public 
information  officer  and  associate 
editor  of  Coronet.  Captain  Ma 
jor,  who  served  four  years  in 
the  Army  during  the  war,  for 
merly  was  with  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  and  was  an  assistant 
editor  of  Newsweek  magazine. 
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Manila  Dispute 
Centers  Around 
Naming  of  Editor 

(Editor’s  Note:  This  dispatch 
tills  some  of  the  background  of 
^  Manila  Evening  News  sus- 
ftnsion,  reported  in  E&P,  Aug. 
I  page  10.  The  writer,  who  is 
I  former  reporter  for  the  El 
ftso  Herald-Post,  is  visiting  her 
Mher,  who  is  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  Free  Press.) 

By  Kay  Hendry 

Manila,  P.  I. — When  Cipri- 
mo  Cid  was  relieved  of  his  po¬ 
sition  as  editor  of  the  Manila 
Ivening  News,  all  but  three 
onnbers  of  the  editorial  staff 
miked  out.  That  was  on  July 
S. 

For  10  days  thereafter,  Eng- 
liA-reading  Manilans  had  no 
afternoon  paper,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  four-page  sheet 
which  started  calling  itself  "the 
only  afternoon  paper  in  Ma¬ 
nila.”  This  is  a  city  of  2,000,000 
persons.  On  Aug.  3,  a  morning 
paper,  the  Chronicle,  issued  an 
afternoon  edition  compiled  by 
its  regular  staff. 

The  three  members  of  the 
News  staff  who  did  not  strike 
were  promptly  expelled  from 
the  Evening  News  local,  which 
had  called  the  strike.  It  is  an 
ailiate  of  the  Philippine  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

The  publisher,  Ramon  Roces, 
has  been  conciliatory  about 
many  of  the  employes’  demands. 
He  has  agreed  to  back  pay  for 
orertime,  three  months’  “mus¬ 
tering  out”  pay  for  employes 
discharged  without  justifiable 
cause,  retirement  pension  after 
22  years’  service,  sick  and  ma¬ 
ternity  leaves  with  pay,  hospit¬ 
alization  and  medical  care.  But 
he  has  been  adamant  on  the  two 
main  issues  at  stake:  the  rehir- 
ing  of  Cid  and  a  union  contract. 
The  strikers  say  they  will  not 
return  to  their  jobs  unless  Cid 
goes  back  as  editor. 

Why  the  loyalty  to  Cid?  And 
since  when  does  the  staff  dic¬ 
tate  to  the  publisher  who  is  to 
be  editor  of  his  paper? 

Cid  was  a  labor  leader  before 
he  was  a  newspaper  editor.  He 
is  at  present  president  of  the 
Philippine  Newspaper  Guild. 

To  answer  the  first  question 
Srst.  the  newspaper  staff  feels 
that  Cid  was  being  fired  be¬ 
cause  of  his  pro-labor  attitude, 
and  they  also  knew  that  with 
Cid  as  ^itor  they  could  be  as¬ 
sured  of  fair  treatment  by  the 
publisher. 

As  to  the  second  question,  the 
publisher  has  the  answer.  He 
says  the  staff  will  not  dictate 
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who  is  to  be  editor.  Rather 
than  yield  on  this  point  he 
sought  to  dissolve  the  newspaper 
corporation,  but  was  enjoined. 

Mr.  Roces  believes  he  has 
been  more  than  fair  to  Cid.  In 
a  full-page  advertisement  giving 
his  side  of  the  strike,  he  re¬ 
counted  how  Mr.  Cid  was  sent 
to  the  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information  and  the  Press  at 
Geneva  and  was  given  a  liberal 
allowance  to  cover  his  expenses. 
But  he  feels  that  his  editor 
should  reflect  his,  the  publish¬ 
er’s,  views. 

Although  the  strikers  say  the 
basic  issues  of  the  strike  are  se¬ 
curity  and  academic  freedom,  it 
looks  as  though  there  will  be 
no  settlement  until  one  side 
backs  down  on  the  Cid  contro¬ 
versy. 

■ 

Brides  Entertained 

Centralia,  Ill. — ^The  Centralia 
Evening  Sentinel,  published  by 
Verne  E.  Joy,  recently  climaxed 
a  16-week  series  of  war  bride 
interviews  with  a  luncheon  for 
all  interviewees. 


Hawley  Mill 
Ends  Specialties 
For  Newsprint 

Oregon  City,  Ore.  —  Officiai 
transfer  of  accounts  from  the 
Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  to  the 
Publishers  Paper  Co.  was  made 
Aug.  2  as  the  final  act  in  clos¬ 
ing  out  the  pioneer  Oregon  City 
paper-making  firm  by  its  suc¬ 
cessor.  Richard  G.  Adams  is 
general  manager  of  the  new 
company. 

Publishers  Paper  Co.  last 
April  purchased  nearly  all  of 
the  Hawley  common  stock  and 
has  been  in  possession  of  the 
mill  property  and  timberlands 
on  the  coast  since  that  time. 

Principal  change  since  the 
new  owners  took  possession  has 
been  the  elimination  of  several 
specialty  paper  lines,  including 
meat  wrap  and  toweling.  Two 
machines  formerly  turning  out 
stock  for  these  specialties  have 
been  converted  to  newsprint 
manufacture.  The  West’s  largest 


newsprint  machine,  known  as 
"No.  4”  at  Hawley  s,  continues 
in  that  production.  A  fourth 
machine  remains  in  specialties, 
principally  fruit  wrap  and  toilet 
tissues. 

The  new  hydraulic  barker  and 
chipped  wood  plant  at  the  mill 
makes  for  a  greater  pulp  capac¬ 
ity  than  necessary  to  supply  the 
four  paper  machines,  hence  the 
sale  of  sulphite  pulp  has  been 
undertaken.  Within  three 
months  a  pulp  drier  will  be  in 
operation  to  speed  this  depart¬ 
ment,  it  is  planned.  The  drier 
wiil  take  the  pulp  from  the  wet 
machine,  dry  it.  shred  it  and 
have  it  ready  for  shipment  to 
buyers  for  conversion. 


Publisher  Buys  Hotel 

Norfolk,  Va.  —  The  Affiliated 
National  Hotel  Chain,  of  which 
W.  L.  Moody,  Jr,  publisher  of 
the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News  and 
Galveston  Tribune,  is  the  head. 
ha3  purchased  the  300-room  Ho¬ 
tel  Monticello  here  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  said  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  SI. 500.000. 


WtTH  OOR  CHiH 


Here  at  The  Mutual  Life  we 
want  to  know  what  the  public 
thinks  about  our  business,  be¬ 
cause  we  want  to  do  more  of  the 
things  they  like  and  less  of  what 
they  dislike. 

So  we  lead  with  our  chin  and 
conduct  periodic  national  opin¬ 
ion  surveys  among  our  policy¬ 
holders,  the  general  public,  our 
own  salesmen,  and  the  salesmen 
of  competing  life  insurance 
companies.  Questions  asked 
in  these  surveys  cover  all 


phases  of  our  business,  and  the 
answers  we  get  are  extremely 
helpful  in  giving  direction  to 
our  constant  efforts  to  improve 
our  operations. 

We  intend  to  keep  asking 
people  to  tell  us — without  pull¬ 
ing  their  punches— how  we  can 
do  a  better  job  in  supplying 
them  with  up-to-date  life  insur¬ 
ance  protection. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
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34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y.  f  OW  •  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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PROMOTION 


A  Honey  of  a  Report 
On  Valley  of  the  Bees 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

HAVE  YOU  ever  thought  that 

there  are  some  regions  in  this 
country  that  were  plotted  not 
by  geographers  but  by  promo¬ 
tion  men?  You  have  only  to 
think  of  the  49th  State,  given 
us  by  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  and  Tribuneland, 
given  us  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  to  get  what  we  mean. 

Newest  of  these,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  the  Billion  Dollar  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Bees,  the  region  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers — the  Sacramento  Bee, 
the  Modesto  Bee,  and  the  Fresno 
Bee,  all  in  California.  It  is  a 
regional  designation  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  imagination  and  is 
a  lasting  and  a  growing  tribute 
to  the  promotion  mind  that  con¬ 
ceived  it. 

Attention  centers  this  week 
on  the  Valley  of  the  Bees  be¬ 
cause  there  issues  from  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  promotion  shop  the 
1948  edition  of  the  Consumer 
Analysis  of  the  Sacramento, 
Modesto,  and  Fresno  markets. 
It  is  one  of  the  10  or  so  con¬ 
sumer  studies  produced  in  this 
country  standard  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  Milwaukee  Journal  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis.  As  such,  it 
takes  its  place  in  the  media 
man's  reference  library  as  part 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
market  research  packages  yet 
produced. 

This  is  the  second  annual  con¬ 
sumer  analysis  report  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  Newspapers  have  pro¬ 
duced,  so  that  figures  for  1948 
are  given  in  this  study  next  to 
figures  for  1947,  affording  a  val¬ 
uable  comparison.  The  study, 
in  the  format  now  universally 
familiar  to  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  people,  is  attractively 
housed  in  a  single  volume  tab¬ 
bed  for  the  three  markets  it 
covers. 

There  is  one  departure  in  this 
study,  dictated  by  local  condi¬ 
tions,  which  lends  emphasis  to 
the  dictum  that  “all  business  is 
local.”  “So  far  as  I  know,” 
writes  Evert  S.  Peterson,  public 
relations  director  for  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  Newspapers,  “the  only 
places  where  we  vary  with  the 
other  10  market  studies  con¬ 
cerning  questions  and  products 
is  regarding  honey,  wine  in 
cooking,  and  canned  baby  meat. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
the  honey  question  is  a  must 
for  the  Valley  of  the  Bees.” 

There  is  an  interesting  fore¬ 
word  to  the  study  which  re¬ 
marks  that  this  is  the  centennial 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  event  that  touched 
off  the  Gold  Rush  of  ’49.  It 
notes  that  approximately  1,880.- 
000  people  "live  in  the  rich  area 
served  by  the  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers.  Of  these  more  than 
638,000  have  arrived  since  1940.” 

The  point  made  is  that  any 
study  of  this  kind,  covering  so 
many  people,  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  manufacturers,  dis¬ 


tributors,  and  their  agents.  It 
is  also,  as  the  foreword  notes, 
important  “to  the  people  them¬ 
selves.”  This  certainly  gives  a 
wider  scope  of  public  service  to 
this  kind  of  newspaper  research, 
and  one  that  such  research  real¬ 
ly  deserves. 

Sunday  Stroll 

TWO  interesting  reprint  book¬ 
lets  come  in  the  mail  this 
week,  one  from  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  and  one 
from  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y. ) 
Eagle.  The  Press-Scimitar  ef¬ 
fort  is  prompted  by  the  National 
Headliners  Club  award  for  the 
best  daily  newspaper  feature 
column  to  Eldon  Roark  for  his 
“Strolling”  column.  The  Eagle’s 
effort  is  prompted  only  by  the 
paper's  pride  in  the  solid  read¬ 
ership  of  the  Sunday  column 
done  by  Robert  M.  Grannis. 

Selection  of  the  Roark  col¬ 
umns  was  made  easy  by  the 
fact,  noted  in  the  booklet,  that 
his  many  followers  evidently 
had  favorite  columns  they  want¬ 
ed  reproduced.  An  interesting 
page  in  this  booklet  reproduces 
a  handful  of  congratulations 
from  leading  citizens  which 
Roark  got  after  he  won  the 
award. 

Both  booklets  are  tastefully 
done.  And  both  contain  brief 
biographical  notes  about  the 
columnists.  The  Eagle  effort  is 
titled  “His  Sunday  Best,”  a  good 
one.  Reprint  booklets  of  this 
kind  always  make  good  public 
relations  efforts.  They  are  also 
good  samplers  for  the  paper. 
And  they  make  fine  material  for 
the  schools. 

Better  Impressions 
IF  YOU’RE  on  the  Mead  paper 
outfit’s  mailing  list  and  get 
their  occasional  “Better  Im¬ 
pressions”  you  will  by  now  have 
received  their  wonderful  Elec¬ 
tion  Issue.  If  you’re  not,  may¬ 
be  you  ought  to  get  on.  “Better 
Impressions”  is  one  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  promotions  produced  in  this 
country,  and  always  a  delight 
and  an  inspiration  to  peruse.  It 
is  full  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and 
not  a  little  of  information  that 
is  helpful  in  the  daily  job.  It 
is  especially  full  of  ideas  for 
your  art  people,  however,  that 
should  help  them  lift  even  the 
most  routine  of  promotions  out 
of  the  rut  into  the  higher 
brackets,  and  all  this  without 
extra  expenditure.  Every  pro¬ 
motion  man  needs  some  kind  of 
professional  inspiration,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  best  packages  of 
inspiration  we  know. 

In  the  Bag 

THIS  IS  evidently  no  idle  sum¬ 
mer  for  NNPA’ers,  to  read 
President  Ed  Bayol’s  “Just  Be¬ 
tween  Us”  circular,  issued  just 
as  he  takes  off  for  a  vacation  in 
the  Canadian  fishing  country. 


He  reports  progress  in  regional 
meetings  that  will  keep  pro¬ 
motion  men  all  over  the  country 
busy  boning  up  on  their  stuff. 

Ed  Kellerhals  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  and  Tennessean 
will  lead  off  the  regional  ses¬ 
sions  with  a  Southern  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Peabody  in  Memphis 
next  Oct.  10,  11.  and  12.  Bob 
Berkley  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  will  be  co-host. 

Right  on  top  of  that,  Lyman 
Armes  of  the  Boston  Post  will 
open  the  Eastern  conference  at 
the  Copley-Plaza,  Oct.  21,  22, 
and  23. 

And  right  after  that.  Bob 
Lampee  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
papers  opens  the  Central  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Pantlind  in  that 
city  on  Nov.  8,  9,  and  10. 

From  the  Rockford  ( Ill. ) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  comes  a  simple  little 
market  data  booklet.  10  mimeo¬ 
graphed  pages  put  between  blue 
covers  and  stitched.  The  data 
is  here,  all  right,  but  the  book¬ 
let  could  have  been  handled 
with  just  a  bit  more  finesse. 


^cLi 


Gary  Arbiter  Orders 
$1,500  Severance  Pay 

Gary,  Ind.  —  By  decision  of 
John  A.  Lapp,  arbitrator,  Charles 
S.  Smith,  former  president 
of  the  Gary  Newspaper  Guild 
and  chief  photographer  for  the 
Gary  Post-Tribune,  was  award¬ 
ed  more  than  $1,500  in  sever¬ 
ance  pay,  which  the  manage¬ 
ment  refused  to  pay  on  the 
ground  that  Smith  had  “in¬ 
duced”  his  dismissal  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  report  outside  work. 

The  Post-Tribune  protested 
the  decision,  asking  for  a  re¬ 
versal,  but  Lapp  adhered  to  his 
original  decision.  Smith  was 
dismissed  last  December,  when 
the  paper  declared  his  “outside 
activities”  interfered  with  his 
work  as  a  newspaper  photog¬ 
rapher,  after  a  warning  from 
the  management. 

“The  evidence  does  not  show 
that  Smith  sought  his  own  dis¬ 
missal  by  failing  to  dispose  of 
his  interest  in  the  Vincent  Stu¬ 
dio,”  ruled  Lapp,  “nor  by  fail¬ 
ing  to  report  his  outside  work. 
The  contract  authorizes  outside 
work  except  when  it  enters  into 
direct  competition  with  the 
publisher  in  other  publications 
and  when  the  employe  ‘exploits 
his  connection  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher’  .  .  .” 


Oificiol  Greeter 
“Winnie  West,”  a  new  featun 
in  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Po»t  « , 
daily  columnist  and  an  offlcia 
greeter.  In  private,  Winnie  ii 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Vrachlow,  a  local 
girl  who  has  traveled  extensive 
ly— particularly  when  her  huj 
band  was  with  the  Army  Air 
Force.  She  urged  the  Post  to  add 
a  feature,  in  which  tourists— th* 
ordinary  tourists  —  were  fea 
tured.  By  circulating  from  air 
port  to  bus  depot  to  trains 
“Winnie”  meets  and  chats  witii 
visitors,  gives  them  pointers 
and  picks  up  items  for  her 
column. 

News  of  Good  Citizens 
Recognition  of  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  young  people  in  the 
community  through  a  Junior 
Good  Citizenship  Contest  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Lincoln  (Ill.) 
Evening  Courier. 

This  year  the  high  school  fac¬ 
ulty  chose  the  most  promising 
boys  and  girls  in  all  senior 
classes,  who  were  then  obliged 
to  prepare  autobiographies.  'The 
senior  student  organizations 
then  chose  four  to  represent 
them  in  public  judging  at  the 
Logan  County  Fair.  Finalists 
will  get  wrist  watches. 

Amusement  Ideas 
WHEN  all  children  under  16 
years  of  age  were  banned 
from  public  gatherings  because 
of  an  infantile  paralysis  epi¬ 
demic,  the  Winston-Salem  (N. 
C.)  Sentinel  ran  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  things  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  might  do  while  they  were 
shut-ins. 

County  Fair  Exhibit 
THE  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette 
and  a  troupe  from  its  radio 
station  WCLO  are  proving  a  big 
attraction  at  county  fairs 
throughout  southern  Wisconsin. 
A  big  100-foot  broadcast  audi¬ 
torium  tent  is  set  up  and  a  com¬ 
plete  staff  of  engineers  and  an¬ 
nouncers  supervise  daytime  pro¬ 
grams  featuring  W(!JL0  staff 
members.  On  display  in  the  tent 
are  interesting  articles  from  the 
Gazette- WCLO  offices,  including 
a  closeup  view  of  the  process  of 
newspaper  photo-engraving. 


MOVING? 

Tl^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
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H^lO  AND  TELEVISION 

ASNE  Gets  Complaint 
On  ‘Pampered  Pets’ 


rjjANK  CLARVOE,  editor  of 
Son  Francisco  (Calif.)  News, 
Ins  formally  placed  his  “beef  ” 
joinst  the  “pampered  pets” — 
and  video — before  the  Am¬ 
erican  Society  of  Newspaper 
Iditors.  (E&P,  July  17,  page 

solution  to  the  problem  of 
press  conferences  might  engage 
tde  brains  of  ASNE.  Clarvoe 
jplgests  in  a  full  statement  of 
lis  complaint  in  the  society’s 
Bslletin. 

Clarvoe  presents  the  case: 
"Television  may  have  put  the 
lieit  on  the  press,  at  long  last, 
to  do  something  to  protect  itself 
against  the  competition  of  in¬ 
stantaneous  communication. 

A  Matter  of  Pride 
“As  the  medium  of  record, 
the  newspaper  need  not  greatly 
fear  that  radio  or  television  will 
pot  it  out  of  business.  People 
iKijr  more  papers  than^  ever  be- 
lor*.  even  against  the*  competi¬ 
tive  energy  of  radio;  the  rea- 
s(Hi  being  that  most  people  are 
poor  listeners.  They  must  pick 
up  the  pieces  of  the  news,  must 
reassure  themselves  that  they 
got  it  correctly,  by  reference  to 
the  printed  page.  Television 
will  probably  not  make  existing 
competition  any  harder  to  bear. 

Tben  why  should  I  or  any¬ 
one  else  be  even  mildly  irritat¬ 
ed  by  radio  or  television  compe¬ 
tition?  It’s  a  matter  of  pride,  I 
suppose.  For  one  thing,  we  work 
to  collect  and  turn  out  news  in 
Inform  of  printed  papers  while 
anotter  medium  is  giving  out  in- 
stanter,  so  to  speak.  Far  too 
often,  a  story  we  have  worked 
on,  perhaps  for  days,  is  pub¬ 
lished  and  the  radio  picks  it  up 
the  moment  the  sheet  hits  the 
street— and  before  it  can  be  de¬ 
livered  to  homes.  We  should 
have  some  protection  against 
that  sort  of  thing. 

"In  many  instances,  too,  I 
have  seen  events  held  up  until 
the  radio  lads  could  tune  in  their 
equipment,  and  the  station  is 
ready  to  put  that  particular 
event  on  the  air.  What  could 
have  been  a  lovely  California 
cmtennial  blowout  up  in  our 
hills  not  so  long  ago  was  wrung 
dry  of  any  interest  because  no¬ 
body  could  do  anything  at  the 
jamboree  which  would  offend 
the  rules  of  radio;  and  things 
otherwise  were  quite  formal¬ 
ized. 

“Now  comes  television,  and 
not  only  do  all  the  sounds  have 
to  be  just  right,  but  the  scene 
as  well. 

Coverage  of  Set  Affairs 
“No  newspaperman  could 
have  the  slightest  objection — al¬ 
though  he  might  have  some  re¬ 
sentment  because  of  profession- 
>1  pride — at  either  radio  or  tele- 
wion  getting  their  stuff  to  the 
*ene  of  a  natural  breaking 
story,  such  as  fire,  riot,  war,  con¬ 
tentions,  meetings  of  Congress, 
>  President’s  speech,  or  what¬ 
ever.  We  must  take  our  chances 


on  that,  and  do  a  little  better 
job  of  making  the  thing  inter¬ 
esting,  even  as  a  delayed  action 
fuse. 

“What  gripes  me  most  is  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  set  affair,  such  as  a 
staged  event  or,  of  recent  annoy¬ 
ance  and  modern  development, 
the  press  conference.  Press  con¬ 
ferences  are  poisonous  affairs, 
anyway.  In  the  old  days,  an  en¬ 
terprising  reporter  caught  his 
quarry  in  his  shower  or  on  the 
street,  and  got  an  interview. 
Now  and  far  too  often,  ask  an 
important  man  a  question,  and 
he  parries  with:  ‘Yes.  quite  so; 
I'm  just  about  to  call  a  press 
conference  on  that.’ 

“So  not  only  do  a  reporter’s 
competitors  horn  in,  but  along 
comes  a  guy  with  a  mike  under 
his  arm;  and  a  truck  unloads  the 
television  equipment.  Reporters 
who  have  lived  with  events  very 
closely  for  a  long  time  ask  ques¬ 
tions  from  their  store  of  knowl¬ 
edge;  and  not  only  their  own  un¬ 
informed  brethren  get  aboard 
for  a  free  ride,  but  radio  and 
television  does,  too.  And  we 
must  sit  around  until  the  tech¬ 
nology  boys  get  all  set. 

“It  curbs  the  behavior  of  the 
interviewee,  too.  He  can’t  get  a 
few  lusty  wallops  off  his  chest, 
knowing  the  newspaper  report¬ 
ers  will  clean  it  up  for  him.  He’s 
got  to  be  oh,  so  awful  good  be¬ 
cause  somebody  of  importance 
is  out  there  looking  at  a  tele¬ 
vision  screen. 

“For  years  and  years  report¬ 
ers  have  been  tidying  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  correcting  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  'VIPs.  With  television 
adding  to  the  test  radio  has  al¬ 
ready  applied,  he’s  on  his  own. 
Never  again  will  I  fix  his  split 
infinitives. 

“There  are  able  reporters  in 
radio,  and  doubtless  in  televi¬ 
sion.  But  let  them  go  on  their 
own  way,  say  I.  If  there’s  to  be 
some  sort  of  set  event  which  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  should  cover, 
give  them  their  own  time  either 
before  or  after  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  with  the  pads  and 
pencils  have  done  their  stuff. 
Maybe  it  should  be  before,  to 
give  us  a  better  chance  of  break¬ 
ing  even  on  the  news  with  the 
folks  at  home.” 

■ 

Arabic  Daily  in  N.  Y. 
Marks  50th  Year 

Al-Hoda,  Arabic-language  daily 
newspaper,  is  celebrating  its 

50th  anniversary.  Tributes  from 
all  over  the  globe  were  received 
this  week  by  its  publisher,  Sal- 
loum  A.  Mokarzel,  of  New  York. 

Al-Hoda  adapted  the  line  com¬ 
posing  machine  to  Arabic  char¬ 
acters  in  1912,  Mokarzel  re¬ 
called.  and  thus  stimulated  the 

growth  of  Arabic  journalism  in 
the  Middle  East.  Most  of  Al- 
Hoda's  readers  belong  to  the 

Lebanese  and  Syrian  groups  in 
the  United  States,  but  its  circu¬ 
lation  is  worldwide  and  it  enjoys 
a  reputation  for  objectivity. 


Birthplace  of  the  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
SAINT  PALL’S  CHURCH  and  the  ZENGER  MEMORIAL 


Freetlom  is  our  Birthright  .  .  .  icon  and 
preserved  for  us  by  our  fathers  in  the  past .  .  . 
ever  to  be  icon  anew  and  preserved 
for  our  sons  of  the  future. 
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To  keep  this  spirit  of  freedom  alive,  help  re¬ 
store  the  Birthplace  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  For 
this  National  Shrine,  inspiring  many  thousands 
of  yearly  visitors,  nourishes  their  love  of  liherty. 

It  was  here,  over  200  years  ago  in  the  famous  Peter  Zenger 
trial,  that  freedom  of  the  press  was  first  established  on  this 
continent.  Zenger  had  printed  in  his  Weekly  Journal  cer¬ 
tain  bitter  but  true  attacks  upon  Governor  Cosby  following 
the  election  in  1733.  Zenger — thrown  in  jail— was  accused 
and  tried  for  “seditious  libel.”  The  brilliant  defense  by  the 
renowned  Philadelphia  lawyer,  Andrew  Hamilton,  freed 
Zenger  and  the  press,  by  showing  that  truth  was  not  libel. 
Many  years  later  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution — 
part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights — embodied  and  guaranteed  for 
posterity  this  principle  of  a  free  press. 

Also  on  this  same  spot,  at  an  even  earlier  date,  there  lived 
and  died  another  champion  of  liberty,  Anne  Hutchinson, 
who  fought  so  bravely  for  freedom  of  worship. 

So  it  is  most  appropriate  that  Saint  Paul's  Church  at 
Eastchester  has  been  made  the  National  Shrine  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  you  can  help  the  cause  of  Liberty  by  contri¬ 
buting  to  its  restoration  and  upkeep. 


Send  your  contribution  to  the 

NATIONAL  SHRINE  of  the  BILL  OF  RIGHTS, 

ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH,  MOUNT  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 
of  which  Ray  P.  Clayberger,  of  Calkins  &  Holden,  is 
President,  and  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  Treasurer. 
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Baltimore  Sun  Plant 

continued  from  page  9 

Among  the  modern  equipment 
on  the  new  presses  are  auto¬ 
matic  pasters  and  cutters  and 
devices  which  change  the  paper 
rolls  while  the  presses  are  de¬ 
livering  at  the  rate  of  45,000 
papers  per  hour. 

As  each  new  roll  of  paper  is 
moved  into  pasting  position  by 
an  electric  eye  and  starts 
through  the  press,  a  steel  knife 
cuts  the  old  roll.  There  are  24 
of  these  electric  eyes  on  the 
press. 

The  pressroom  itself  will  be 
175  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide, 
with  a  floor-to-ceili^  depth  of 
43  feet.  Space  is  being  reserved 
in  the  room  for  future  expansion 
to  48  press  units,  thus  doubling 
the  capacity. 

Stereotype  and  engraving  ma¬ 
chinery  will  be  of  the  newest 
types,  along  with  all  accessories. 

Conveyor  skids  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  freight  unloading 
platform,  permitting  the  rolls 
of  paper  to  be  conveyed  directly 
to  the  storage  space,  and  the 
comics  and  Sunday  magazines 
to  be  delivered  directly  to  the 
mailroom. 

Wire-Tying  Machine 

In  the  mailroom  there  will  be 
modern  conveyor  units  and  au¬ 
tomatic  wire-tying  machines  to 
prepare  the  papers  for  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Modern  lighting  has  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  plans  for  the  new 
building.  All  of  the  windows 
of  the  structure  will  be  glazed 
and  double-paned.  resistant  to 
both  cold  and  heat,  and  condu¬ 
cive  to  good  lighting. 

Provision  is  being  made  for 
an  up-to-date  cafeteria  to  seat 
150  persons  for  the  convenience 
of  employes. 

When  the  building  is  com¬ 
pleted  there  will  be  transferred 
from  the  present  building  in 
Sun  Square  the  editorial  and 
news  departments,  the  mechan¬ 
ical  department  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  offices  generally. 

Officials  said,  however,  that 
the  main  Sun  building  at  Charles 
and  Baltimore  streets  will  be 
maintained  for  a  business  office 
and  accounting  department. 
The  television  and  radio  di¬ 
visions  also  will  be  housed  in 
that  building. 

■ 

Press  Is  Placed 
As  Showpiece 

The  Jackson  ( Miss. )  Daily 
News  moved  recently  to  an 
ultra-modern  home  with  an  80- 
page  Hoe  press  in  full  public 
view. 

More  than  5,000  visitors  were 
taken  on  a  conducted  tour  of 
the  plant  the  opening  day. 
Among  those  present  were  Gov¬ 
ernor  Fielding  Wright  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Secretary  of  State  Heber 
Lander  and  Mayor  Leland 
Speed  of  Jackson.  A  four-page 
souvenir  was  distributed. 

Walter  G.  Johnson.  HI.  17- 
month-old  grandson  of  the  for¬ 
mer  general  manager  of  the 
paper,  threw  the  switch  start¬ 
ing  the  new  press. 

It  was  Walter  G.  Johnson,  Jr., 


The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  building  as  it  appears  today,  while  $1,500,000 
reconstruction  job  goes  on  inside. 


now  general  manager  and  co- 
publi^er,  who  pulled  the 
switch  while  a  youngster  to 
start  the  24-page  press  installed 
in  1923. 

Previously,  the  paper  used  a 
hand-operated  press  and  then 
an  improved  hand-fed  press. 
The  paper  was  founded  in  1893. 

Prominent  at  dedication  cere¬ 
monies  was  Frederick  Sullens, 
editor  and  co-publisher,  who  has 
gained  a  national  reputation 
with  his  column,  “The  Low 
Down  On  The  Higher  Ups.” 

A  plaque  dedicates  the  plant 
to  the  late  Walter  Giles  John¬ 
son,  one  of  the  paper’s  found¬ 
ers,  who  served  as  general  man¬ 
ager  until  his  death  in  1947. 

The  building  housing  the 
News  has  been  completely  reno¬ 
vated.  An  ultra-modern  front  of 
marble  and  steel,  with  polaroid, 
g. are-resistant  windows  has 
been  installed.  The  building  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  on  both 
floors,  air  conditioning  has  been 
installed,  and  the  lighting  sys¬ 
tem  greatly  improved. 

Fort  Worth  Press 
Plant  Expanded 

Construction  work  is  under 
way  on  a  second-story  addition 
to  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press 
building. 

The  additional  floor,  100  by 
130  feet,  will  house  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  rooms,  com¬ 
posing  room  and  stereotype  de¬ 
partments. 

Work  will  be  completed  about 
December,  George  Carter, 
Press  business  manager,  said. 
The  job  will  cost  about  $250,000. 

Furnishings  and  fixtures  of 
the  first  floor  will  be  removed 
and  the  entire  floor  will  be  re¬ 
modeled.  Space  will  be  made 
for  the  circulation  department, 
now  located  in  an  adjoining 
building. 

The  second  story  will  con¬ 
form  to  the  design  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  building,  built  in  1926. 
William  Ginsberg  &  Associates, 
New  York,  have  designed  the 
addition.  Ace  Hammond,  of  the 
New  York  firm,  is  resident  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  job. 

New  mechanical  equipment  is 
also  on  its  way.  Carter  said, 
and  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
addition. 


Milwaukee  Sentinel 

continued  from  page  9 

which  the  new  presses  will  rest. 

Standby  auxiliary  presses 
have  been  added  to  print  the 
daily  and  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Sentinel  until  new  Scott  high¬ 
speed  unit  type  presses  are 
completed.  They  are  now  being 
bui.t  for  the  Sentinel  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  The  first  order  is 
for  10  units,  and  installation 
will  probably  start  next  April. 
The  Scott  presses  will  have 
automatic  pasters. 

In  addition  to  the  Scott  units, 
there  will  be  a  decuple  Koe 
press  and  the  present  Hoe-Pan¬ 
coast  color  press  will  continue 
in  operation.  Two  old  Goss 
octuples  will  be  retired  from 
service.  When  all  the  presses  are 
insta.led  they  will  weigh  close 
to  1,000  tons. 

New  Editorial  Room  Decor 

The  fourth  floor  editorial  of¬ 
fices  and  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  have  already  been  re¬ 
modeled.  The  new  city  room, 
telegraph  room,  women's  de¬ 
partment  and  other  editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  being  air  conditioned 
and  soundproofed,  with  scien¬ 
tific  lighting  to  give  maximum 
efficiency.  The  photographic 
studios  and  work  room  have 
been  enlarged  and  are  being 
newly  equipped  for  black  and 
white  as  well  as  color  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  entire  plant  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  functional  for  high  speed 
production  of  a  metropolitan 
daily.  The  remodeling  wi.l  add 
additional  floor  space  for  ex¬ 
panded  operations,  and  second 
floor  space  now  occupied  by  the 
Sentinels  radio  station  WISN 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  when  the  radio  studios  are 
moved  to  the  new  location  at 
West  Wisconsin  avenue  and 
North  37th  street. 

The  Sentinel  has  also  ac¬ 
quired  the  building  directly 
across  the  alley  and  to  the  south 
on  Plankinton  avenue.  This  will 
be  used  for  paper  storage  and 
other  purposes.  A  tunnel  has 
been  bored  under  the  alley  to 
connect  the  two  buildings.  A 
small  underground  railway  has 
been  installed  for  moving  the 
newsprint. 


Austin  Daily 
Expands  Plant 

The  Austin  ( Minn. )  Herald  is 
now  in  the  final  stage  of  an 
expansion  program  which  will 
give  the  newspaper  two  and  a 
half  times  the  floor  space  it  had 
a  year  ago. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Herald’s 
building  program,  completed  in 
March,  1947,  was  construction  of 
a  new  addition  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  main  Herald  plant 
with  provision  for  an  enlarged 
news  room,  accounting  office 
and  remodeling  of  executive  of¬ 
fices. 

Recently,  the  Herald  pur- 
chased  and  reconstructed  a  for¬ 
mer  dairy  bui.ding,  to  which  an 
addition  was  built,  to  house  its 
new  32-page  press  and  allied 
operations. 

Third  phase  of  the  Herald’s 
building  program  is  enlarging 
the  Herald’s  composing  room. 
When  the  addition  is  completed 
the  new  composing  room  will  be 
100  feet  long,  with  the  room’s 
layout  providing  for  an  easy 
flow  of  operations  from  the  set¬ 
ting  of  type,  through  the  proof¬ 
reading,  composing  of  ads, 
makeup  of  pages,  and  rolling  of 
mats.  • 

A  battery  of  eight  Linotypes 
will  occupy  the  space  at  one 
end  of  the  composing  room.  A 
glass-enclosed  room  for  proof¬ 
readers,  a  proof  press,  and  30 
new  steel  form  tables  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  west  end  of  the  room. 

An  important  addition  is 
planned  for  the  near  future, 
name.y,  an  engraving  plant,  to 
be  installed  in  the  basement  of 
the  main  plant.  In  addition  to 
the  purchase  of  a  new  32-page 
press,  stereotyping  equipment 
and  additional  linotypes,  the 
Herald  has  introduced  an  entire 
new  body  type,  called  Opticon. 
■ 

4-A  Agencies  Form 
St.  Louis  Chapter 

St.  Louis  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  have  joined  in 
forming  a  new  St.  Louis  chap¬ 
ter.  Pending  election  of  gover¬ 
nors  and  officers.  Oakleigh  R. 
French  of  Oakleigh  R.  French 
&  Associates  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  temporary  chairman. 

The  new  unit  brings  to  five 
the  number  of  active  chapters 
in  the  AAAA  Central  Council. 
Others  are  Cleveland,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Southern  Ohio  ( Dayton 
and  Cincinnati)  and  Twin  City 
( Minneapolis-St.  Paul). 

■ 

One-Sto^  Plant 

Construction  has  begun  on  a 
new  home  for  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
News-Advertiser,  semi- weekly. 
The  building  Is  to  be  a  one 
story,  ell-shaped  structure,  con¬ 
structed  of  concrete  blocks.  The 
front  will  be  of  brick  and  glass 
brick. 


avenue.  This  will  rti  *  t*  i  J 
aper  storage  and  rlCint  i:.niargea 
5.  A  tunnel  has  The  Gadsden  ( Ala. )  Times  has 
ider  the  alley  to  taken  a  10-year  lease  on  an  ad- 
vo  buildings.  A  joining  three-story  building  in 
)und  railway  has  which  it  will  install  a  new  ^ 
for  moving  the  page  press  and  engraving  de¬ 
partment. 
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Oregon  Journal 
In  Third  Home 

One  of  the  most  modern 
lewspaper  plants  in  the  world 
occupies  what  was  once 
,  3  and  a  half  block  long  public 
ticket  building  in  Portland, 
^  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Smette  River  in  a  spot  now 
rtwwn  as  Journal  Plaza. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  the 
■at  ends  of  the  moving  have 
completed  and  the  Oregon 
j^rnal  is  in  its  third  home 


is  painted  a  rich,  clear  blue — a 
million  dollar  show  spot  of  the 
plant.  Papers  are  carried  by 
conveyors  from  the  press  to  the 
mailroom  on  the  mezzanine  floor 
just  beyond  to  be  bundled  and 
go  by  automatic  travelling  belts 
to  the  trucks  at  the  loading 
docks  beneath.  Plates  *  are 
brought  from  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  to  any  unit  of  the 
press  by  automatic  conveyor 
and  old  plates  returned  to  the 
metal  pot  by  the  same  means. 
Rolls  of  newsprint  travel  on 
dollies  over  electrically-operated 
miniature  railroad  tracks  to  po¬ 
sition  on  the  press  where  an 
electric  eye  handles  the  com¬ 
plicated  process  of  change-over 
from  the  used  roll  to  a  new 
one  without  slowing  down  press 
speed. 

The  Journal  has  its  own  cafe¬ 
teria  for  employes  with  a  long 
quick-service  table  and  coffee 
bar  for  mechanical  departments 
which  do  not  have  time  to 
change  for  their  short  lunch 
periods.  There  is  a  separate 
lunchroom  for  executives’  meet¬ 
ings  and  conference  lunches. 

_  The  newsroom  on  the  river 
side  of  the  mezzanine  floor  has 
ample  space  for  each  reporter  to 
have  his  own  desk,  telephone 
and  typewriter.  Each  photogra¬ 
pher  has  his  own  darkroom. 
The  INS,  AP,  AP  Wlirephoto 
and  U.P.  have  separate  bureau 
offices  adjacent  to  the  newsroom 
and  editorial  department.  Busi¬ 
ness  and  executive  offices  are 
also  on  the  mezzanine  overlook¬ 
ing  the  open  public  lobby  be¬ 
low. 

The  Journal  owns  and  han¬ 
gars  its  own  helicopter  on  the 
roof  of  the  newspaper  plant.  Its 
use  as  an  arm  of  the  news  and 
photo  department  of  the  paper  is 
supplemented  by  the  Journal’s 
Stinson  which  is  hangared  at  a 
private  airport  on  the  outskirts 
of  Portland. 

A  one-chair  barber  shop  has 
been  installed  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  employes  with  a  full¬ 
time  barber  in  attendance.  A 
first-aid  room  is  being  fully 
equipped  in  the  building.  Thus 
the  Journal  is  occupying  all  of 
the  eight  and  a  half  city  blocks 
of  floor  space  on  the  first  two 
floors  with  the  next  floor  and 
the  roof  for  parking  and  the 
helicopter  with  K  P  O  J  and 
KPOJ-FM  to  occupy  one  of  the 
towers  in  due  time. 

The  move  to  the  new  plant 
cost  approximately  $4,000,000. 


Entrance  to  Oregon  Journal  roof  of  the  newsps 
use  as  an  arm  of 
since  it  was  established  in  1902  photo  department 
by  C.  S.  Jackson,  father  of  the  s^upplementeci  by 
present  publisher.  Stinson  which  is 

It  is  huge,  streamlined,  func-  private  aiiport  or 
tional  and  colorful.  The  set  of  o*  Portland, 
balance  scales  where  customers  A  one-chair  bai 
weifh  themselves  free  of  charge  been  installed  fc 
near  the  double  plateglass  front  nience  of  employe 
doors  is  the  only  thing  remi-  time  barber  in  a 
niscent  of  the  old  location.  first-aid  room  is 

Uie  lobby  is  spacious  with  equipped  in  the  b 
terrazzo  floor,  cream  walls  and  the  Journal  is  oc( 
persimmon  colored  pillars.  Vis-  the  eight  and  a  h; 
itors  can  see  a  full  block  of  of  floor  space  on 
open  office  space  filled  with  floors  with  the  r 
identical  new  desks  and  chairs,  the  roof  for  par 
occupied  by  the  circulation  and  helicopter  with 
advertising  departments.  Be-  KPOJ-FM  to  occu 
yond  a  soundproof  wall  is  the  towers  in  due  tim 
composing  room,  stereotype  and  The  move  to  t 
photo  -  engraving  departments  cost  approximate 
and  pressroom,  making  complete 
onelevel  operation. 

Presses  Painted  Blue 
At  the  north  end  of  the  build- 
in(,  each  with  its  own  street  en¬ 
trance,  are  the  Journal  Junior 
department  and  Mary  Cullen’s 
Cottage,  home  economics  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  newspaper.  An  auto¬ 
mobile  ramp  goes  to  the  second 
floor  and  the  roof  for  employe 
and  customer  parking.  A  total 
of  350  cars  can  be  accommcxlat- 
edatone  time.  The  Journal  ga- 
nge,  complete  with  repair  shop 
to  service  the  135  pieces  of 
Journal  automotive  equipment, 
occupies  half  of  the  second  floor 
iod  has  its  separate  ramp  at  the 
oouth  end  of  the  building. 

In  the  pressroom  which  occu- 
piti  a  quarter  of  the  main  floor, 

Ifk  impressive  16-unlt  Hoe  press 
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Moving  Day  Set 
At  Fort  Worth 

Mid  -  September  is  scheduled 
for  moving  day  at  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  for 
the  first  of  the  departments  to 
shift  over  to  the  new  plant. 

Begun  last  Oct.  6,  the  Star- 
Telegram  four  -  story  -  and  -  base¬ 
ment  addition  doubles  the  news¬ 
paper's  floor  space.  It  is  built 
to  create  an  enlargement  of  the 
old  building  to  form  a  single 
new  structural  unit. 

Editorial  and  administrative 
offces  are  scheduled  to  move 
first.  They  occupy  third  and 
second  floors,  respectively.  A 
new  mailing  room  will  occupy 
part  of  the  second  floor. 

First  sections  of  a  new  10- 
unit  Goss  press,  with  two  addi¬ 
tional  Goss  hard-packing  color 
units  for  comics,  were  due  to  be 
shipped  to  the  newspaper  the 
last  week  in  August.  Expecta¬ 
tion  is  that  the  new  press  will 
go  into  operation  in  December. 

Basement  and  part  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  enlarged  building 


will  house  the  pressroom.  Com¬ 
posing  and  stereotype  rooms  will 
have  a  completely  open  space, 
about  100  by  100  feet  square,  on 
the  new  fourth  floor  of  the 
building. 

A  new  air-washing  system  to 
renvove  ink  from  the  air  will 
be  installed  in  the  basement 
pressroom.  Space  under  a  new 
driveway  will  be  provided  for 
newsprint  storage,  a  fan  room, 
baler,  cutter  and  a  room  for  ink 

The  addition  will  add  45,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  to  the 
plant.  It  will  house  enough  air- 
conditioning  equipment  to  dis¬ 
place  3,600,000  cubic  feet  of 
heat  per  hour,  maintaining  a 
comfortable  78-degree  inside 
temperature  when  it’s  100  de¬ 
grees  outdoors. 

The  new  building,  formerly 
fronting  on  Seventh  and  Taylor 
streets,  now  runs  back  the  full 
block  along  Taylor  to  Sixth. 

The  expansion  represents 
about  $3,000,000. 

William  Ginsberg  Associates, 
New  York,  are  the  architects. 
Walter  Hood  supervised  con¬ 
struction. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  plant. 


Extensive  Remodeling 
Job  Is  Completed 

THE  Monessen  (Pa.)  Daily  In¬ 
dependent  has  recent  y  com¬ 
pleted  an  extensive  remodeling 
program,  giving  it  enlarged  of¬ 
fice  and  shop  space  and  a  more 
efficient  layout  of  equipment  in 
both  the  newspaper  composing 
room  and  the  commercial  print¬ 
ing  plant. 

Maximum  utility  together 
with  comfort  and  safety  of  em- 


the 

MONESSEN 
BB  DAILY  INDEPEN 


Home  of  a  Penneylvania  daily. 


ployes  have  been  the  governing 
requirements  in  shop  arrange¬ 
ment  and  in  the  materials  going 
into  construction  work. 

Additional  space  approximat¬ 
ing  one  third  of  the  total  floor 
area  was  converted  to  the  use 
of  the  newspaper,  allowing  for 
the  segregation  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  printing  operations. 

A  ventilating  system  serving 
all  parts  of  the  office  and  shop 
makes  use  of  a  free-air  space 
above  a  suspended  ceiling.  Fresh 
air  enters  through  intakes  at  the 
front  of  the  building,  circulates 
to  each  working  area  through 
individual  ceiling  grilles,  and  is 
finally  expelled  at  the  rear  of 
the  building  by  high-speed  ex¬ 
haust  fans. 

A  complete  new  electrical 
service  has  been  installed  and 
an  internal  electrical  distribu¬ 
tion  system  worked  out  to  allow 
for  future  changes  or  additions. 

Heating  is  by  vapor  radiation, 
with  overhead  shop  units  con¬ 
vertible  into  blowers  during 
warm-weather  months. 

The  plant  is  protected  against 
fire  by  a  complete  automatic 
sprinkler  system. 

The  exterior  of  the  plant  is  of 
glass  and  black  Albarene  stone, 
with  aluminum  and  stainless 
steel  trim. 
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have  completed  training  under 
rules  heretofore  recognized.” 

3.  Persons  who  have  passed  an 
examination  recognized  by  both 
parties  to  this  contract  and  have 
qualified  as  journeymen  in  ac¬ 
cordance  therewith. — “The  law 
says  rats  can  be  employed.  This 
is  a  procedure  to  make  rats 
qualify.” 

Avoids  'Union  Shop'  Election 

Brown  said  the  agreement, 
recognizing  the  union  as  the  ex¬ 
clusive  bargaining  agent  for  all 
employes  in  the  composing 
room,  saved  the  ITU  from  filing 
“a  lot  of  non-sensical  affidavits 
and  data  in  order  to  have  an 
election.” 

Coming  to  the  clause  express¬ 
ing  “the  intention  and  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  parties  hereto  that 
no  strike  or  other  interruption 
of  normal  employment  or  pro¬ 
duction  shall  occur  during  the 
life  of  this  agreement,”  Brown 
related  that  during  recent  years 
publishers  have  developed  new 
processes. 

“Swollen  profits — and  not  too 
much  direct  expense,  as  a  result 
of  tax  deductions — have  enabled 
them  to  develop  the  Varityper 
operation,”  he  asserted.  It  is  ex¬ 
pensive  but  its  effectiveness  has 
been  shown  in  Chicago  .  .  . 
where  they  are  willing  a  spend 
a  lot  and  suffer  inconvenience 
.  .  .  to  produce  a  semblance  of 
a  newspaper.” 

Brown  declared  that  he  knew 
of  one  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
per  which  had  spent  $100,0(K)  a 
month  to  prepare  to  publish  in 
the  event  of  a  strike. 

“The  publishers,”  he  warned, 
“have  this  newfound  weapon 
which  they  intend  to  hold  on 
the  shelf  and  shake  in  front  of 
you  occasionally  in  answer  to  a 
strike  threat.  Naturally,  they 
would  use  it  anyway,  if  their 
compositors  walked  off,  but  we 
did  get  an  agreement  that  at 
the  end  of  the  controversy  the 
new  processes  would  be  thrown 
out  and  we  would  resume  con¬ 
trol.” 

Brown  referred  to  the  section 
whereby  the  publishers  agree 
not  to  use  substitute  processes 
or  machinery  in  the  composing 
room — they  may  do  so  on  other 
work — unless  there  is  a  work 
stoppage. 

Union  Foreman  Recognized 

Brown  described  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  foreman  be  a 
member  of  the  union  as  “tra¬ 
ditional”  and  declared  “we  are 
not  going  to  desert  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  ”  The  employers,  he  said, 
have  recognized  it. 

In  the  saving  clause,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  the  union  is  not  tacitly 
admitting  that  any  sections  of 
the  contract  are  contrary  to  law, 
and  he  summed  up  his  remarks 
on  this  subject  by  saying:  “The 
ITU  intends  to  contest  every 
provision  of  the  damnable  Taft- 
Hartley  Law.” 

The  agreement,  he  said,  con¬ 
tains  a  very  firm  and  positive 
position  by  the  union  that  its 
printer  members  will  not  cross 
the  picket  line  of  fellow  mail¬ 
ers.  The  section  states  that  the 
union  “reserves  to  itself  the 


right  to  direct  its  members  to 
support  a  strike”  of  the  mailers. 

Referring  again  to  the  part  of 
this  section  which  permits  the 
publisher  to  use  substitute  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  event  strike  sup¬ 
port  is  granted.  Brown  said 
firmly: 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  believe 
we  have  given  up  our  fight.  .  .  . 
The  publishers  are  going  to  use 
the  Varitype  to  beat  your  brains 
out.  They’re  going  to  use  it  as 
a  club  until  we’re  in  position  to 
so  arrange  our  affairs  as  to  take 
over  or  co-operate  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  run  those  machines. 
Some  day  we  may  operate  with 
the  guild,  office  workers  or  oth¬ 
ers  and  persuade  them  not  to 
use  any  process  which  would 
defeat  the  aspirations  of  other 
workmen,  or  would  allow  the 
employer  to  play  one  union 
against  another.” 

Veto  Over  Examiners 

The  clause  on  jurisdiction,  he 
pointed  out,  means  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  agrees  that  all  compos¬ 
ing  room  work,  including  opera¬ 
tors  of  machines  such  as  Vari- 
typers,  when  the  product  is  used 
in  printing,  belongs  to  the  ITU. 
Brown  added  that  any  work 
done  outside  by  Varityper  in  an 
ad  would  come  under  the  re¬ 
production  clause. 

The  Joint  Supervisory  Com¬ 
mission,  which  has  been  set  up 
as  an  “advisory”  body  to  look 
after  the  harmonious  operation 
of  the  composing  rooms,  has 
final  determination  on  only  one 
matter.  Brown  emphasized.  That 
is  the  matter  of  confirming  the 
examiners  designated  by  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  judge  journeyman  com¬ 
petency.  In  event  of  a  dead¬ 
lock,  a  fifth  man  would  be  called 
in  to  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

“If  the  Board  should  desig¬ 
nate  anyone  outside  of  the 
School  for  Printers’  Apprentices 
( in  which  the  union  is  repre¬ 
sented),  we  would  not  agree  to 
accept  him,”  Brown  said.  Thus, 
he  remarked,  the  union  held  a 
veto  on  the  examiners. 

With  hiring  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreman  who  is  a 
member  of  the  union.  Brown  re¬ 
marked:  “The  union  card  is  a 
badge  of  competency  and  will 
be  recognized  under  this  con¬ 
tract.” 

“The  80th  Congress,  in  all  its 
wisdom,”  he  commented  further, 
“decided  that  rats  had  a  right 
to  work  in  composing  rooms. 
With  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law,  the  closed  shop  and  other 
conditions  will  automatically  go 
back  in  our  contract.” 

Increase  Was  Protested 

Reaching  the  scale  section. 
Brown  reported  that  both  he 
and  Randolph  had  complained 
to  the  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives  that  the  $9  increase  was 
“woefully  inadequate”  and  they 
“ought  to  be  ashamed  to  offer 
it.”  However,  he  reminded,  it 
had  been  accepted  by  the  local 
scale  committee  in  April,  “and 
you  sent  back  the  very  same 
committee.” 

“It’s  difficult — it’s  almost  im¬ 
possible,”  Brown  declared,  “for 
us  or  any  Executive  Council  to 
up  an  agreement  reached  by  the 
negotiating  committee.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  were  adamant.  They  said 
the  $9  had  been  agreed  to.  Rea¬ 


lize  this:  The  commitment  that 
had  been  made  was  a  handicap 
to  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council.” 

As  to  the  struck  work  provi¬ 
sion,  Brown  said  it  is  necessary 
to  rely  on  good  faith,  since  the 
union  cannot  instruct  its  mem¬ 
bers  w{hat  to  do  if  struck  work 
is  brought  into  the  composing 
room.  The  union,  he  explained, 
cannot  refuse  to  execute  work 
destined  for  a  non-union  office. 

“The  Taft-Hartley  Law,”  he 
said,  “makes  you  a  potential  rat 
on  your  fellow  man.  .  .  .  But 
individuals  have  the  right  to 
refuse  to  do  any  work  at  any 
time.” 

Brown  concluded  with  brief 
remarks  on  some  of  the  more 
technical  changes  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  Victory  invited  dis¬ 
cussion  from  the  floor.  The  first 
speaker,  who  identified  himself 
as  a  New  York  Times  man, 
urged  rejection  of  the  proposal. 

“Let’s  give  the  publishers  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  Vari- 
typers,”  he  shouted.  A  round 
of  cheers  and  applause  greeted 
his  remarks. 

Acceptance  Plea  Booed 

The  next  speaker  contended 
that  the  Executive  Council’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  proposals  was 
equivalent  to  recommendation, 
“and  the  Executive  Council  is 
the  last  word  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis.”  He  referred  to  the  “dis¬ 
astrous  strike”  in  Chicago  and 
he  was  booed.  “Can  you  stand 
an  indefinite  strike?’  he  yelled. 
The  hall  echoed  with  a  roaring 
“Yes!”  He  shouted  that  the 
union  “has  been  in  a  precarious 
condition  ever  since  Cleveland," 
and  he  was  vehemently  urged 
to  “Sit  down!” 

Another  speaker — 23  out  of  25 
urged  rejection  —  declared 
“We’ve  reached  the  end  of  the 
line.  .  .  .  We  can’t  go  beyond 
the  Executive  Council.  .  .  .  We’ve 
lost  $150  already.  .  .  .  Let’s  take 
the  $9  now.”  He  was  booed 
loudly. 

Amid  turbulence.  President 
Victory  ran  through  a  motion 
giving  those  who  had  to  leave 
early  an  opportunity  to  vote. 
The  debate  continued,  with 
members  of  the  scale  commit¬ 
tee  taking  the  floor  to  advise 
rejection.  One  of  them  declared: 
“I  know  we  can  get  more.” 

An  effort  was  made  to  attach 
a  rider  to  the  reject-or-accept 
motion  providing  that  in  the 
event  of  rejection,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  hand  back  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  to  the  local  commit¬ 
tee.  Some  one  else  moved  that 
the  committee  should  be  elect¬ 
ed,  not  appointed. 

Swamped  with  motions  and 
amendments  to  motions.  Victory 
declared  it  was  his  “hope”  that 
the  Executive  Council  would  let 
the  local  committee  go  back  to 
the  publishers  and  he  tabled  all 
the  motions. 

Principal  argument  for  retro¬ 
active  pay  was  that  the  union 
had  agre^  not  to  strike  during 
negotiations  and  this  enabled 
the  publishers  to  “do  away  with 
their  expensive  insurance  opera¬ 
tions.” 

’Open  Shop'  Assailed 

Union  politics  was  dragged  in¬ 
to  the  debate,  but  speakers  were 
shouted  down.  One  asserted  that 
the  local's  efforts  “had  been 


kicked  in  the  head  betwea 
here  and  Indianapolis.” 

A  woman  member  pleaded  f» 
rejection  because  “you’re  votini 
for  an  open  shop  and  Chicaw 
doesn’t  want  you  to  accept  $9* 

Another  speaker  declared 
“we’ll  starve  before  we’ll  wort 
under  an  open  shop.” 

Victory  called  a  halt  to  tl« 
floor  debate  and  announced 
Brown  would  give  the  “summa¬ 
tion.” 

“This  agreemen  t,”  said 
Brown,  a  former  president  oi 
Big  Six,  “is  as  repugnant  to  me 
as  it  is  to  you.  ...  If  it  wer« 
not  for  that  injunction  we  would 
be  working  under  our  own  con 
ditions  of  employment.  ...  But 
we  did  obtain  a  security  clause 
We  don’t  want  a  shop  where  a 
man  has  to  join  the  union.  It’s 
a  privilege  to  belong  to  the 
ITU. 

“You  voted  away  your  union 
rights  when  you  elected  the 
80th  Congress.  They’ll  hogtie 
you  and  take  more  of  your 
rights  away,  unless  you  change 
the  Congress. 

“You  say  you  would  starve 
before  working  in  an  open  shop. 
That’s  a  courageous  position,  but 
let’s  be  practical.  We  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  maximum  security 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

What  Next? 

“If  you  reject  these  proposals, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  next? 

( The  audience  shouted“Strike!’’ ) 

.  .  .  For  retroactive  pay?  Will 
three-fourths  of  you  vote  for 
that? 

“If  you  don’t  get  strike  sanc¬ 
tion  where  do  you  stand? 

“I’ll  tell  you  the  facts  as  1 
see  them.  Settlement  of  the 
New  York  City  job  shop  strike 
( last  March  i  brought  about 
commercial  shop  settlements  in 
Detroit,  Chicago  and  other 
cities. 

“What  if  the  local  committee 
didn’t  get  anywhere  .  .  .  would 
you  refer  it  all  back  to  the 
Executive  Council?  I  don’t  want 
to  see  you  get  into  this  jockey¬ 
ing  position. 

“The  publishers  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law.  Every  section  was  to  their 
advantage,  but  we  have  persuad¬ 
ed  them  to  forego  some  of  those 
advantages. 

“Don’t  make  up  your  minds 
in  advance  what  the  Executive 
Council  would  do  if  you  asked 
for  strike  sanction.  ...  I  am 
convinced  that  the  publishers 
could  get  out  papers  if  they 
want  to  spend  the  money.  .  . 

Debate  will  not  bring  another 
cent.  You’re  going  to  have  to 
fight  for  it.  If  you  want  to  in¬ 
volve  2,000  members  in  a  strike, 
the  decision  is  up  to  you.  1 
wish  you  luck  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  your  vote  today.” 

For  the  first  time  in  three; 
hours  there  was  silence  in  the' 
hall.  Victory  gave  time  for  an 
interpreter  in  the  sign  language! 
to  complete  his  report  to  thei 
group  of  deaf  mute  members,' 
then  directed  tellers  to  collect 
the  ballots. 

The  new  contract  with  12 
New  York  City  dailies  runs  for 
13Vb  months.  Victory  signed  it 
for  the  union,  and  William 
Mapel,  vicechairman  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 
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EDI! 


Eagle  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  has  become  general  man¬ 
ager  and  editor.  With  the  pur¬ 
chase,  Henderson  added  the 
sixth  weekly  to  his  list. 


2  Staffers  Buy 
Minority  Share 
In  Texas  Daily 
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Home  of  Los  Angeles  Mirror 

no  areas  excepted.” 

‘‘I’m  in  the  market  for  men 
with  ideas,  enterprise  and  am¬ 
bition.”  Pinkley  added.  ‘‘The 
Mirror  is  going  to  be  a  new  kind 
of  newspaper — and  I’m  looking 
for  people  to  help  achieve  that 
goal.” 

Birth  of  the  Mirror  will  mark 
the  appearance  of  the  first  all- 
new  metropolitan  newspaper  on 
the  national  scene  since  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  Chicago  Sun  eight 
years  ago.  It  will  be  the  first 
new  big-city  daily  on  the  West 
Coast  since  1923. 


Groton  (N.  Y. )  Journal  and  annoi 
Courier,  weekly,  has  been  sold  q  gj 
to  Howard  True  of  Ridgewood,  of  the 
N.  J.  by  Lawrence  H.  Jacobs,  -phe  i 
publisher  for  the  la^st  20  years,  p^j-t 

Lawrence  V.  Nelson  of  Cadil- 
lac,  Mich.,  has  purchased  the  in-  pi-esei 
terests  of  C.  E.  Cooper  of  White  the  p 
Cloud,  Mich.,  in  the  Reed  City  Q^t  ] 
( Mich. )  Osceola  County  Herald,  janiei 
Nelson  has  been  a  partner  in  ton  1 
the  Alomont  (Mich.)  Times-  Scott, 
Herald  for  a  year  and  in  earlier  Bierk 
years  was  at  Cadillac  on  daily 
_  and  weekly  newspapers.  -ikj  \ 

Fort  Worth.  Tex. — The  Fort  *  *  *  IN.  l 

Worth  Star-Telegram  has  begun  Sale  of  the  Chambers  County  Art 
a  Sunday  farm  and  ranch  page.  News,  published  at  Lanett,  Ala.,  lishei 
Features,  news  and  departments  to  J.  C.  Henderson  and  William  be  th 
cover  the  West  Texas  rural  G.  Jones  was  announced  by  Ver-  fall  i 
scene.  Roger  B.  Letz  is  doing  nie  Teel,  owner  since  1936.  State 
stories  as  a  special  farm  writer.  Jones,  editor  of  the  Opelika  Aug. 
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story  building  at  Second  and 
Spring  streets,  Los  Angeles,  the 
with  its 


Mirror  will  function 
own  facilities. 

Hoe  presses  and  color  units, 
xpable  of  printing  up  to  eight 
.-olors.  already  are  installed  and 
operating  in  the  new  building, 
.tn  expansive  and  completely 
equipped  photographic  labora- 
■ory,  incorporating  a  number  of 
MW  features  “invented”  for  the 
Hrror.  will  equip  the  new 
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'iutofthe  Times  will  be  headed 
Djr  Pinkley.  who  has  stated  his 
Jtention  of  “drawing  top  men 
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We’ve  discovered  not  enough  people  realize  the  wealth  of 
newspaper  data  that’s  packed  awav  in  the  handv  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  INTERN  ATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK. 


!rom  all  over  the  nation,  with 


l24-HOl)RSI 


Please  enter  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  one  year,  includ¬ 
ing  the  1949  edition  of 
the  INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK.  Also, 

send  me  .  copies 

of  the  1948  edition  at 
$2.00  each.  Check  en¬ 
closed . send  hill . 


It  picks  up  where  other  inforniation  sources  give  up  . 
awav  a  fortune  in  facts,  all  between  its  own  two  cover- 


mother 
lave  to 
t  to  in¬ 
strike, 
iTOU.  I 
1  judg- 


repairs  lo  De  made.  Or  keep¬ 
ing  an  old  press  going  while 
anew  one  Is  Installed.  The 
printed  word  simply  can’t 
watt."  You  can  depend  on 
these  assuring  facts  —  a  24- 
Bour  emergency  service,  a 
uMt  of  trucks,  a  superb  ma- 
enine  shop,  veteran  engi¬ 
neers.  Put  it  up  to  us.  Well 
prove  it  to  you. 


There’s  the  dope  on  dailies  all  over  the  world,  agencies,  editors, 
syndicates,  news  services,  personnel,  equipment,  radio  stations 
.  .  .  and  a  bushel  measure  more. 


I  three.' 
in  th#i 
for  an 
inguage? 
to  thei 
embers,! 
collect! 


The  1949  edition  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  will 
be  included  with  your  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  subscription — 
subscription  rates:  domestic,  S5.00;  Canada.  S5.50;  Foreign. 
$6.00.  Copies  of  the  1948  edition  of  the  INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK  are  available  to  subscribers  at  $2.00  each. 
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N.  Y.  Sun  Tells 
How  Nellor 
Bared  Spy  Ring 

The  New  York  Sun  this  week 
front-paged  a  story  of  the  part 
Edward  Nellor,  of  its  Washina- 
ton  Bureau, 
played  in  re- 
V  e  a  1  i  n  g  the 
Communist  spy 
ring. 

“It  was  more 
than  a  year 
ago,”  states  the 
story,  “that  the 
public — through 
the  columns  of 
the  New  York 
Sun  —  first  ob- 
t  a  i  n  e  d  details 
of  the  Russian  Nellor 
espionage  ring 
now  being  exposed  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Ac¬ 
tivities.” 

Nellor,  34  and  a  member  of 
the  Sun  staff  since  1944,  is  cred¬ 
ited  by  his  paper  with  having 
driven  “the  opening  wedge” 
into  the  heart  of  “Russia's 
tightly  organized  spy  networks” 
by; 

1)  Disclosing  the  nature  of 
the  investigation  by  the  special 
New  York  Grand  Jury. 

2 )  Telling  about  the  “shocking 
contents”  of  an  affidavit  sworn 
to  by  Whittaker  Chambers,  sen¬ 
ior  editor  of  Time  magazine. 

3 )  Putting  the  spotlight  on 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bentley  as  the 
espionage  go-between  on  the 
Washington  -  New  York  spy 
route. 

4)  Breaking  “the  news  that 
the  12  top  American  Reds  would 
be  indicted.” 

The  young  newsman’s  un¬ 
corking  of  the  bottled-up  Red 
poison  was  “no  accident,”  in¬ 
sists  the  Sun.  Nellor  was  told 
to  go  spy-espionage-disloyalty 
digging  in  1946,  “when,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  story,  “the  Canadian 
spy  ring  had  been  smashed  and 
when  speculation  was  rife  as  to 
the  extent  of  Russian  espionage 
against  the  United  States.” 

He  dug  deep  for  many  months, 
the  paper  explains,  and  filled 
his  scoop  truck  with  Red  data. 
Finally,  says  the  Sun,  “he  had 
assembled  an  extensive  unoffi¬ 
cial  reference  library  on  Com¬ 
munism  in  America.” 

Samples  of  his  spade  work: 

On  Aug.  14,  1947,  he  bylined 
this  information  to  Sun  readers: 

“Although  spokesmen  for 
Attorney-General  Tom  Clark 
remain  close-mouthed  about  the 
proceedings,  it  can  be  revealed 
that  two  Department  of  Justice 
attorneys  are  now  in  New  York 
seeking  indictments  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  gathered  by  the 
FBI.  .  .  .  Some  United  States  of¬ 
ficials,  including  several  who 
held  important  Government  po¬ 
sitions  during  the  war,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  involved  in  the  dis¬ 
closures.” 

Then,  on  Nov.  10,  he  wrote: 

“Communist  circles  are  espe¬ 
cially  jumpy,  the  Sun  has 
learned,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  former  Daily  Worker  employe, 
who  quit  the  party  in  disgust 
several  years  ago,  is  aiding  the 
Government  in  ferreting  out 


the  suspected  disloyal.  This  in¬ 
dividual,  not  Louis  Budenz,  was 
active  in  the  Red  ring  that 
started  in  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  in 
1934-35.” 

The  employe  turned  out  to  be 
Chambers.  In  follow-ups,  Nel¬ 
lor  also  referred  to  Miss  Bent¬ 
ley  (as  a  courier)  and  to  Harry 
Dexter  White  and  Alger  Hiss 
(as  prominent  Government  in¬ 
dividuals)  without  giving  their 
actual  names. 

“It  can  be  pointed  out  here,” 
runs  the  story  in  the  Sun,  “that 
Nellor  was  in  possession  of  files 
on  the  activities  of  every  person 
named  since  the  public  hear¬ 
ings  got  under  way  last  week 
in  Washington.  At  the  request 
of  Government  security  officials, 
the  names  were  withheld  from 
publication.” 

(^tiituarp 

RALPH  RENAUD,  67,  edit9rial 

writer  for  the  New  York  Times 
and  former  managing  editor  of 
the  old  World  and  the  Evening 
Post  in  New  York,  died  Aug.  10. 
He  had  suffered  a  stroke  three 
days  earlier. 

Renaud  started  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  in  1899  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star.  Later  he  worked 
as  a  “leg  man”  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  became  drama 
editor,  and  also  wrote  dramatic 
criticism  for  the  Bulletin  and 
Chronicle  in  San  Francisco. 

He  went  to  New  York  in  1912, 
where  he  started  on  the  Globe. 
After  a  short  time  he  took  over 
managership  of  the  Chestnut 
Street  Opera  House  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  stayed  there  three  years, 
then  returned  to  New  York  to 
read  copy  for  the  Tribune.  In 
1921  went  to  the  Herald  as  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  later  to 
the  Post  and  then  the  World  as 
m.  e.  He  joined  the  Times  in 
1935. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Waldo,  69,  former 
president  of  McClure  Syndicate, 
died  Aug.  9  while  on  a  visit  in 
Keene,  N.  H.  She  became  head 
of  the  firm  in  1943  when  her 
husband  died.  It  was  sold  in 
1946  to  James  L.  Lenahan. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  83, 
author,  former  newspaper  wo¬ 
man  and  women’s  suffage  leader, 
died  in  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Aug.  8. 
She  was  at  various  times  wo¬ 
men’s  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post,  a  World  War  I  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  New  York  Mail  and 
a  syndicate  writer. 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Holland,  77,  for  32 
years  society  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post,  died  Aug.  8.  She  re¬ 
tired  in  1941. 

William  E.  Peake,  47,  former 
Washington  newsman,  died  Aug 
7  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  at 
the  wheel  of  his  car  when 
stricken.  Peake  had  worked  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Washington  Bureau,  and  on  the 
Washington  Times,  Times-Her- 
ald  and  Post. 

William  Hurd,  48,  director  of 
media  and  research  for  J.  Walter 
Thompson  advertising  agency, 
died  Aug.  10  of  a  heart  ailment. 

Brenton  a.  MacNab,  84.  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Montreal 
(Que.)  Star  and  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune,  died  Aug.  9. 


Chicago  H-A  U/^^i  Qur 
Issues  Report  ol  lo  j  q 
Reader  Census 


Characteristics  of  Chicago 
Herald- American  readers  are  re¬ 
ported  in  a  pamphlet  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  newspaper.  Tab¬ 
ulations  are  based  on  a  survey 
conducted  for  the  paper  by  the 
Alfred  Politz  market  research 
organization. 

The  study  covers  readers  15 
years  of  age  and  older  in  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  as 
defined  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
The  sample  included  2,599  indi¬ 
vidual  interviews,  conducted 
Oct.  7  to  Nov.  19,  1947. 

According  to  the  findings, 
39.2  out  of  every  100  persons 
in  the  area  read  the  daily  Her- 
ald-American.  50.5  the  Sunday 
issue.  Percentages  of  H-A  read¬ 
ers  in  various  occupations  were 
found  to  be:  professional,  3.5%; 
administrative  or  managerial, 
7.6%;  sales,  6.6%;  skilled  labor 
and  craftsmen,  23.7%;  semi¬ 
skilled,  15.4%;  clerical,  19.5%; 
service  occupations,  12.8%;  un¬ 
skilled,  10.9%. 

The  report  notes  also  that 
32.4%  of  the  women  readers 
are  employed,  and  88.8%  of  the 
males,  with  92.1%  of  the  males 
employed  in  the  age  groups  un¬ 
der  50.  Median  rental  values 
of  homes  is  $45. 

Other  tabulations  cover  per¬ 
sons  per  household,  sex,  rela¬ 
tion  of  employed  to  family,  etc. 

A  “technical  appendix”  in  the 
book  describes  the  method  used 
in  the  survey,  including  details 
of  sample  selection,  projection 
of  results,  reliability  tests,  etc. 
■ 

Knoxville  Panel  Tells 
Vacation  Plans 

The  University  of  Tennessee 
and  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
have  released  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  studies  on  what  Knox- 
villians  want,  prefer  and  do. 

This  report,  based  on  June 
diaries  of  the  families  in  the 
Continuous  Consumer  Re.search 
Panel,  deals  with  vacation  plans. 
Respondents  in  the  panel  have 
indicated  that  48.4%  will  take 
vacations  this  summer.  Of  this 
group  62%  will  be  gone  two 
weeks.  Tennessee  will  keep 
41.4%  and  Florida  15.8%. 

■ 

Plan  Press  Service 

The  four-nation  Gran  Colom- 
biana  Conference  decided  this 
week  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  to  con¬ 
sider  establishing  a  press  serv¬ 
ice  which  “would  avoid  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  by  foreign  news  serv¬ 
ices  which  distribute  false  or  in¬ 
accurate  information  .  .  .  which 
can  disturb  public  tranquillity.” 
The  countries  represented  are 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  Venezuela 
and  Panama,  according  to  a 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  dis¬ 
patch. 

■ 

Miss  Cowles  Weds 

Minneapolis  —  Miss  Sarah  R. 
Cowles  and  John  Marshall  Bul¬ 
litt  were  married  here  Aug.  11. 
The  bride’s  father,  John  Cowles, 
is  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 


Credit  for  Lazare 

TO  the  Editor:  Too  often  in 

references  to  the  Dreyfus  ca» 
the  name  of  the  newspaperi^ 
really  responsible  for  breakS 
it  wide  open  is  slighted  ^ 

The  name  of  Bernard  Lazam 
always  should  be  bracketeT«^ 
that  of  Zola  in  any  discussion  if 
the  victory  won  by  journali* 
in  that  case  Your  editorial  a 
the  July  31  issue  ignores  k 
part.  (The  editorial  was  wn 
ten  by  Elmer  M.  Jackson  J? 
of  Annapolis  Capital. _ Ed.) 

Lazare  began  hammeriu 
away  at  the  evidence  of  franj 
up  in  the  Dreyfus  case  in  1^ 
His  obstinate  refusal  to  accept 
the  official  verdict  closing  tie 
case  repeatedly  endangered  his 
life  and  liberty.  He  was  first  to 
present  an  analysis  of  the  hand 
writing  in  the  bordereau  and  in 
Dreyfus’  letters,  made  by  ei 
pert  graphologists.  It  was  Li 
zare’s  work  which  caused  11 
Castro,  a  banker,  to  identify 
the  handwriting  in  the  bordereau 
as  that  of  one  of  his  clients. 
Esterhazy. 

Other  journalists  in  Paris  sat 
on  their  hands.  But  the  Hears; 
Newspapers,  in  the  United 
States,  and  newspapers  in  Eng 
land  and  Scandinavia,  placed 
Lazare’s  evidence  before  thel- 
readers  and  aroused  worldwidi 
interest  in  the  case. 

It  was  after  ail  this,  in  1898 
when  world  concepts  of  tradi 
tional  French  democracy  and 
justice  had  been  shocked,  that 
Zola  wrote  his  famous  J'Accm 
for  L’Aurore. 

Bernard  Lazare's  name  is  one 
to  be  remembered. 

Clark  Kinnaird, 

King  Features  Syndicate 

■ 

Appliance  Show 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — The  Char 
lotte  Radio  and  Appliance  Dis 
tributors  Association,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Charlottt 
Observer,  will  sponsor  a  Caro¬ 
lina  Appliance  show  Sept.  21 
24.  Earl  Craw'ford.  promotion 
manager  of  the  Observer,  will 
be  the  show's  director. 

■ 

Strike  in  Havana 

Havana — Strike  by  memben 
of  the  National  Newspapermen’s 
Union  tied  up  the  morning  I* 
formacion  this  week.  The  union 
charged  the  paper  had  not  com 
plied  with  a  pay  rise  award. 

UN  Group  Urges 
Use  of  Idle  Mills 

Return  of  idle  paper  mills 
around  the  world  to  productoc 
was  urged  this  week  by  « 
United  Nations  commission 
surveying  world  press  needs. 

Newsprint  Service  Bureau  it- 
ported  July  production  w 
Canada,  391.481  tons;  UniW 
States,  69,327  tons;  Newfound 
land,  33,019  tons.  The  toW 
493,827  tons,  exceeded  that  « 
any  July  on  record. 
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composing  machines,  the  first 
perfecting  press,  and  the  first 
leased  wire  Associated  Press 
service.  Lee  conceived  the  syn¬ 
dicate  of  evening  Iowa  dailies. 

In  its  100  years,  the  Courier 
has  been  in  15  buildings,  had 
nine  ownerships,  and  11  pub¬ 
lishers.  Circulation  of  the  first 


Ottumwa  Daily, 

100  Years  Old, 

Gives  Big  Party 

OrruMWA.  Iowa — The  Ottum- 
i/'d  Courier  was  100  years  old  on  irsners.  Uirculation  of  the  first 
Aue  8  and  celebrated  the  event  daily  paper  was  300.  Today  the 
n'aving  host  circulation  is  18,500.  The  Cour- 

fn  A*e  public  at  o*"  part-time 

a  stage  show  in  employes,  incmding  52  corres- 

street  fol-  pondents  in  towns  surrounding 

W  strMt  W  H  Ottumwa. 

Hancing.  An  es- 

gr  Col.  H.  C.  Greer. 

UP- 

p  u  b  1  i  s  he  r 
j(in  Huston  — 

*bo  has  been 
with  the  news¬ 
paper  for  oyer  Morgantown,  W.  Va. — Col  H. 

50  of  its  100  Huaton  Greer,  president  of  West  Vir- 

years  —  said  ginia  Newspaper  Publishing  Co., 

party  ww  an  ^  publishing  the  Morgantown  Post 

^  the  Mis^uri  Dominion-News,  and  Wetzel 

south  news-  ^^^blican,  weekly  at  New 

oonununity  has  shown  the  news  Martinsville,  died  Aug.  5,  at  his 
piper.  ...  sM.  country  home  on  Cheat  Lake 

Everytmng  w^  fea-  had  been  in  fail- 

(jie  Peabody  his  a  j  ing  health  for  nearly  three 

turing  the  enthu-  y®ars,  but  had  continued  in  ac- 

The  public  tive  maagement  of  his  many 

jiastic,  and  was  markM  y  business  affairs  until  a  few  hours 

sands  of  telephone  calls,  over 

lOO  bouquets  of  lowers  and  Sharon,  Pa.,  where 

personal  in  the  pla  t  y  jj  1877,  he 

a  stream  of  hundred  o  p  •  was  educated  at  Massachusetts 
The  Courier  ^per  jnsjit^tg  Technology  and  was 

of  the  Lee  graduated  in  1899.  He  spent  the 

the  guests  at  the  event  ^e  e  e  yg^^g  learning  the  steel 

SjTidicate  publishers,  incl^  g  business  as  a  mill  worker,  and 
Z  P.  Adler, ^Davenport  Daily  appointed  assistant 


West  Virginia 
Publisher,  Dies 


Times; 


Lee  P.  Loomis,  Mason 


general  manager  of  LaBelle  Iron 


O^GIobe  Gazette;  Lee  Turn-  ^orkl,  Steub^nvillera 
ball,  Davenport  Democrat,  Coming  to  Morganv 

F  T^Snarks  Hannibal  1"  nearby  Deckers  Creek 

L-  P  .  ...  Va. ley  where  his  companies  pro- 

Coinw-Post  PhMp  D.  Adler  ^^gg^  limestone 

WhUp  l  iSn  ^tar  and  operated  allied  electric. 

S  i  ’ Anderson  reor’esent-  telephone,  and  other  services. 

"Si,  co"'at'°Dov?r  'o  durta/S 
of  fte  Madison  First  World  War,’  and  sLrtly 

Si’Lx'ir  o,"a  Yll  “ 

SSto'r  iSwic  subatltutad®  gaevas  Manufacturing  Co.  of 

™“if’'oaiS“ln°'ludtag'^°a“'il-  "Wired  the  Morgantown 

wis  44  pages,  inciuaing  a  lo  ^^23  and  had  since 

served  as  its  publisher.  He  ac¬ 
quired  the  Dominion-News  in 
1929  and  in  the  middle  30’s  the 
New  Martinsville  weekly. 

Although  active  in  politics,  he 
turned  down  offers  of  appoint¬ 
ments  to  Federal  diplomatic 
posts  and  suggestions  that  he 
run  for  Governor  or  Senator. 


page  historical  section  with  a 
40,000  word  history  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 


The  Courier  was  founded  Aug. 

8, 1848,  as  the  Des  Moines  Cour¬ 
ier  in  Ottumwa,  when  Iowa  was 
two  years  old,  the  town  five 
years  old.  Founders  were  a 
pioneer  Iowan,  J.  H.  D.  Street, 
and  an  Ohio  printer,  Richard  H. 

Warden.  Warden  bought  Street 
out  in  1851,  and  five  years  later  Elks  NqIHG  DGVilbisS 


jold  the  paper  to  J.  W.  Norris, 
an  Ottumwa  lawyer.  Warden 
later  returned  to  be  editor  of 
the  paper  until  his  retirement 
in  1890,  when  he  was  dean  of 
Iowa  pioneer  newspapermen. 

The  Courier  continued 


Otho  DeVilbiss,  onetime  Lin- 
co.n  ( Nebr. )  newspaperman 
who  was  on  the  public  relations 
staff  of  the  Unit^  States  Brew¬ 
ers  Foundation  for  seven  years 
prior  to  July  1,  has  been  ap- 

Vu  o-  r  ■«> - S~  pointed  director  of  public  rela- 

^gh  the  Civil  War  under  tions  for  the  Benevolent  and 
"oms.  He  printed  the  first  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 


Jiily  edition  in  April  of  1865. 
So  far  as  can  be  determined, 
wither  the  Weekly  Courier  nor 
the  Doily  Courier  has  ever 
■Dialed  an  issue. 

to  1890,  Alfred  W.  Lee  came 
tatt  Chicago  to  Ottumwa.  He 
Pwchased  the  Courier,  which 
yia  then  one  of  five  papers  in 
the  city.  He  brought  the  first 


Agency  Pays  Bonus 

Detroit,  Mlich.  —  Friday  the 
13th  was  anything  but  unlucky 
for  employes  of  McManus,  John 
&  Adams,  Inc.,  Detroit  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  The  employes  were 
given  a  cost  of  living  bonus 
equal  to  two  weeks’  salary. 


was  Africa 
To  the  best 
an  ordinary 


Powers 


Powers  Takes 
'Darkest  Africa' 
Nonchalantly 

By  lames  D.  Powers 

INS  Staff  Correspondent 

The  assignment 
and  it  was  unique, 
of  my  knowledge, 
working  news¬ 
man  has  never 
before  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the 
most  fascinat¬ 
ing  continent  in 
the  world  and 
told  to  report  on 
it  exactly  as  he 
found  it  today. 

The  “today" 
is  i  m  p  o  rtant 
because  most  of 
the  stories  writ¬ 
ten  about  Afri¬ 
ca  have  as  much 
re  ation  to  the  continent  as  do 
the  Wild  West  movies  to  the 
modern  American  West. 

My  instructions  were  concise. 
"You  will  be  there,”  Barry 
Faris,  editor-in-chief  of  INS, 
told  me.  “Write  what  you  see 
and  what  you  hear." 

I  was  sent  to  Africa  with  the 
Gatti-Hallicrafters  Expedition 
last  November  and  returned 
Aug.  5.  The  Expedition  was  to 
conduct  field  experiments  in 
short  wave  radio  as  well  as  do 
extensive  photography,  primar¬ 
ily  in  color. 

My  job  principally  was  to  re¬ 
port  the  progress  of  the  Expedi¬ 
tion.  But  there  was  plenty  else 
to  see  and  write  about. 

Millions  of  words  have  been 
written  about  almost  every  as¬ 
pect  of  Africa.  Just  about  all 
of  them  were  written  by  ex¬ 
plorers,  scientists.  lecturers, 
tourists — not  reporters  in  the 
working  press  sense  of  the  word. 

I  don’t  question  the  validity 
of  what  they  wrote.  But  they 
would  never  get  their  copy  past 
the  city  editors  I  have  known. 
That  is  why  I  believe  the  as¬ 
signment  was  unique. 

The  longer  I  was  in  Africa 
the  harder  it  was  to  produce 
good  copy.  Things  which  a  few 
months  ago  would  have  seemed 
bizarre  and  exotic  became  mun¬ 
dane.  Sure,  lions  roared  around 
our  tents  at  night.  You  expect¬ 
ed  that  in  certain  places  in 
Africa.  Yes.  you  could  drive 
through  the  wildest  terrain  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  and  find  a  comfort¬ 
able  hotel  at  the  end  of  your 
drive. 

The  most  revealing  thing  to 
me  about  Africa  was  what  I  call 
its  two  faces.  They  are  the  two 
aspects  of  Africa  which  exist 
simultaneously.  The  wild  Afri¬ 
ca,  of  charging  rhino  and 
rampaging  elephant,  exists.  So 
does  an  Africa  of  modern  hotels, 
mechanized  farming  and  graci¬ 
ous  living. 

From  my  experience  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  you  could  set  out  from 
Cape  Town  and  drive  to  Cairo 
with  no  more  deadly  weapon 
than  a  Speed  Graphic  and  come 
to  no  grief— exercising  the  nor¬ 
mal  precautions  you  would  in 
any  comparatively  wild  coun¬ 
try. 

The  equipment  of  the  Expedi¬ 
tion  was  mammoth  in  itself.  It 
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included  three  house  trailers, 
three  camp  trailers,  six  trucks, 
two  station  wagons  and  three 
power  units. 

One  trailer  was  a  combined 
photo  lab  and  short  wave  radio 
station.  The  short  wave  radio 
station  was  on  the  air  eight 
hours  a  day  contacting  amateur 
operators  throughout  the  world. 

Some  of  my  copy  I  sent  this 
way.  Regular  cable  facilities 
sometimes  required  three  days 
in  transit  from  East  Africa  to 
New  York. 

The  first  big  adventure  was 
a  mass  assault  on  Mount  Kili¬ 
manjaro.  The  higher  of  its  two 
peaks  is  eternally  snow-covered 
at  19,780  feet. 

Five  of  us  tried  the  climb  and 
four  of  us  made  it.  myself  among 
those  who  staggered  to  the  top. 
Fresh  from  the  rather  seden¬ 
tary  life  in  New  York,  the  rare 
atmosphere  at  that  height  was 
too  much  for  me.  But  it  made 
a  good  story,  which  was  what 
I  was  after. 

My  nonchalance  about  the 
“dangers"  of  Africa  has  not 
been  shaken  by  an  experience 
I  had  the  very  last  day  I  was  in 
Agrica  before  boarding  a  plane 
to  return.  The  head  of  an 
American  zoo  wanted  me  to  go 
with  him  a  few  miles  from  Nai¬ 
robi,  where  I  was  to  catch  the 
plane.  He  had  never  seen  a 
rhinoceros  and  wanted  some 
pictures. 

I  went  with  this  expert  and 
we  found  our  rhino.  Despite 
my  own  caution,  my  animal  ex¬ 
pert  insisted  on  getting  closer 
to  the  beast,  who  was  about 
the  size  of  a  sedan. 

The  rhino  thought  we  got  too 
close  and  charged.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  run.  Neither 
of  us  was  armed.  We  ran  but 
I  ran  the  wrong  way— over  a 
20-foot  embankment.  When  I 
picked  myself  up  I  had  broken 
my  glasses,  cut  my  right  eye¬ 
lid,  knocked  two  teeth  out  and 
scraped  the  skin  off  the  whole 
front  of  my  face.  I  was  a  sur¬ 
vivor  of  some  archaic  African 
gods  vengeance  for  my  light 
concern  for  the  dangers  of  the 
dark  continent. 

■ 

NEA  Weekly  Bureau 
Moved  to  Chicago 

Chicago — Plans  for  expansion 
of  the  work  of  the  Weekly 
Newspaper  Bureau  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  were 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  here  Aug.  6  and  7. 
The  office  will  be  moved  from 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  to  NEA  General 
Offices  here. 

P.  G.  Stromberg.  of  Ellicott 
City,  Md.,  was  selected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  to  succeed 
Ed.  M.  Anderson,  Brevard,  N.  C., 
who  resigned  recently.  Strom¬ 
berg  had  served  as  vicechair¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau  since  its  for¬ 
mation  nearly  four  years  ago. 
Roy  Schonian.  manager  of  the 
Utah  State  Press  Association, 
was  elected  vicechairman,  and 
Edwin  Larsson.  of  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  was  re-elected  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

John  M.  Tyson,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania  and  a  member  of 
the  headquarters  staff,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Bureau 
to  succeed  Howard  Palmer. 
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Wreck  Guards 
Halt  Press  with 
'Shoot  to  Kill' 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. — Protests 
by  the  Portsmouth  Herald  that 
three  of  its  staff  members  were 
warned  by  Air  Force  guards  of 
“shoot  to  kill"  orders  when  they 
tried  to  approach  the  wreckage 
of  a  crashed  fighter  plane  in 
Wells,  Maine,  have  brought  the 
promise  of  an  "immediate"  in¬ 
vestigation  from  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  V.  Forrestal. 

Herald  Reporters  Franklin  J. 
Stout  and  Richard  J.  Connolly 
and  Photographer  Jack  W.  Isen* 
berg  returned  from  the  Wells 
assignment  Aug.  5.  with  the 
story  that  after  they  had  been 
barred  from  the  crash  scene  by 
the  guard's  threat  they  were 
finally  allowed  to  photograph 
the  wreckage,  only  to  have  an 
Air  Force  captain  tear  up  the 
negatives. 

J.  D.  Hartford,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Herald,  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  of  protest  to  Secretary 
Forrestal.  Forrestal  replied:  “I 
shall  have  the  matter  investi¬ 
gated  immediately." 

Hartford  also  protested  to  Col. 
Henry  Vicellio,  commanding  of¬ 
fice  at  Grenier  Air  Force  Base, 
Manchester,  N.  H..  who  forward¬ 
ed  a  formal  apology  saying  that 
the  action  of  the  service  person¬ 
nel  was  “contrary  to  Air  Force 
i;egulations." 

“The  only  excuse  I  can  offer," 
he  said,  “is  the  relative  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  personnel  involved.” 

The  incident  followed  the  mid¬ 
afternoon  crash  in  the  remote 
Wells  woodlands  of  an  F-51 
Mustang  plane  which  cost  the 
life  of  its  pilot. 

Stout,  Connolly  and  Isenberg 
reached  the  scene  about  two 
hours  after  the  plane  went  down 
and  were  met  by  a  Maine  state 
patrolman  who  said  he  had  been 
ordered  “by  the  Army”  to  al¬ 
low  no  one  near  the  wreckage. 

The  three  newsmen  waited 
for  an  hour  before  a  master  ser¬ 
geant.  a  sergeant,  a  corporal  and 
an  Air  Force  photographer  from 
the  Grenier  base  appeared. 

The  master  sergeant  imme¬ 
diately  announced  to  the  news¬ 
papermen  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  view  or  photo¬ 
graph  the  wrecked  plane  “until 
the  brass  shows  up." 

The  three  Herald  men  protest¬ 
ed  the  restriction,  arguing  that 
the  accident  was  on  private 
property  and  that  since  the  plane 
was  an  out-moded  model  there 
was  no  factor  of  security  in¬ 
volved.  But  the  master  sergeant 
remained  firm. 

When  the  newsmen  insisted 
on  their  “right”  to  approach  thj 
wreckage  and  asked  what  would 
happen  if  they  did,  the  air  force 
man  replied: 

“I'll  call  'Half  three  times, 
and  shoot  to  kill.  Those  are  my 
orders.” 

The  Herald  men  waited  for 
“the  brass"  and  about  an  hour 
later  Capt.  Amos  L.  Salisbury 
arrived. 

“This  is  my  first  air  crash 
job,’  he  told  the  reporters  and 
photographers.  “I  don’t  know 
whether  you  can  take  pictures 
or  not.  Wait  a  few  minutes  un¬ 


til  I  look  things  over  and  I’ll 
teil  you  what  to  do.” 

As  darkness  approached,  a 
photographer  suggested  to  the 
captain  that  they  be  allowed  to 
photograph  the  wreckage  while 
there  was  still  sufficient  day¬ 
light.  Finally  he  agreed,  but 
only  if  he  were  allowed  to  hold 
the  films  until  he  obtained  clear¬ 
ance  of  them. 

The  pictures  were  taken, 
under  supervision  of  the  Air 
Force  photographer,  and  were 
turned  over  to  the  Air  Force 
men.  Captain  Salisbury  then 
said  he  was  leaving  to  call  the 
Grenier  base  and  clear  the  pic¬ 
tures  for  release. 

Upon  his  return  he  announced 
that  the  base  had  given  orders 
of  “no  publicity”  and  said  he 
had  destroyed  the  films. 

In  the  discussion  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  officer  admitted  that 
he  did  not  mention  the  pictures 
in  his  call  to  the  base,  explain¬ 
ing,  “I  didn’t  think  it  was  ex¬ 
pedient  to  say  that  pictures  had 
already  been  taken” 

He  returned  the  Herald’s 
plate-holders  to  Isenberg  with 
the  film  missing  and  the  slides 
half  out. 

■ 

Reporter  on  Review 
In  Nose  of  Bomber 

San  Francisco  — a  nose-side 
view  of  the  Air  Force  review 
before  President  Truman  which 
caused  New  Yorkers  to  gape  and 
military  leaders  to  worry  was 
provided  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  readers  by  Alvin  D.  Hyman, 
staff  reporter. 

Hyman  was  in  the  nose  of 
Aircraft  1678,  which  roared  over 
Idlewild  in  the  extreme  left  of 
that  lockstep  tight  V  formation 
of  Superforts  just  750  feet  from 
the  ground. 

Drama  of  the  nonstop  B-29 
flight  from  Arizona  over  New 
York  to  Florida  was  described 
by  Hyman  in  Sunday’s  Chron¬ 
icle.  Hyman  told  of  sweating  it 
out  in  storms  and  poor  visibil¬ 
ity  to  a  breath-taking  rendezvous 
over  New  York  and  of  the  cross¬ 
country  return  through  hail  and 
lightning  to  a  dramatic  finish 
in  Arizona. 

■ 

Mark  Ethridge  Heads 
Information  Ad’visors 

Washington  —  Mark  Ethridge, 
publisher  of  the  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Times,  has  been  named  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  to  be  chairman 
of  the  United  States  advisory 
commission  on  information. 

The  commission  will  formu¬ 
late  information  policies  and 
programs  to  promote  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  peace.  It  will  serve  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State. 

■ 

$32,500  in  Prizes 

Cincinnati — Sponsored  by  all 
three  local  newspapers,  the  31st 
annual  Food  and  Home  Show 
at  the  Zoo.  Aug.  24-Sept.  6,  will 
offer  $32,500  in  prizes,  an  Ohio 
■Valley  record.  ’The  show  this 
year  is  presented  for  the  first 
time  as  a  civic  enterprise  with 
all  proceeds  going  to  the  city- 
owned  Zoo  for  building  and 
other  improvements. 


«  .  Footwear  Ads  Up 

Crump  Machine  6-Month  Perii^ 

continued  from  page  7  Newspaper  advertising  o( 
women’s  branded  footwear  in. 
seeks  to  serve,  the  Nashville  creased  16.1%  in  the  fimt  «■ 
Tennessean  takes  pride  in  what  months  of  1948  over  the  L  “ 
has  been  achieved.  A  reference  period  of  1947,  according 
to  any  one  of  the  bound  vol-  summary  report  of  dealer  aw 
umes  upon  our  reference  vertising  just  completed  for  tii 

shelves,  almost  to  any  single  semi-annual  Advertising 
edition,  will  not  fail  to  reveal  and  Forecast  of  Wom^’f 
why  this  IS  so.”  Daily  and  Footwear  Z 

Referring  to  the  1948  primary,  the  Advertising  Checkin  Rn 
the  editorial  continued:  “The  reau  Inc 
Tennessean  takes  great  pride  in  Ads  of  women’s  footwea 
the  leadership  provided  in  this  measuring  100  lines  and 
cam^ign  by  Its  contemporaries  and  men’s  and  children^  sh* 
in  all  parts  of  the  state  ads  of  500  lines  and  up  wen 

These  were  the  Memphis  tallied  for  all  newspaper^  h 
Press-Scimitar,  the  Knoxville  cities  of  100,000  up  “ 

News-Sentinel,  the  Chattanooga  a  total  of  nRl4B7R  n _ _ 

Times,,  the  Johnson  City  Press-  37?brl“L°of  woS%oStwe5 
^h''onicle,  and  the  Bristol  Her-  were  counted  for  the  first  halt 
ald-Courier  of  1948  compared  with  119C3 

“!  th"n^  fhat  never  has  the 

Tennessee  press  performed  a  — — . . 

finer  service.  The  tone  was  mmm  i  w  « 

set  by  the  Tennessee  Press  As-  C^laSSlllGQ  AHc 
sociation  when  it  adopted  reso- 

lutions  for  election  reform  in  SITUATION  WANTED 

its  meeting  last  June.  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

“The  TPA  assumed  the  atti-  I  time — $.50  per  line 

tude  that  it  made  no  difference  4  times .40  per  line 

who  was  elected,  but  how.  uc, .  WAMTcn  amo 

"The  press  conducted  its  cam-  WANTED  AND 

paign  without  mud-slinging.  It  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
set  out  the  facts  of  the  cam-  I  time— $  1 .00  per  line 

paign  in  a  straightforward  man-  2  times— .90  per  line 

*  times-.80  per  line 

dl^^the  campaign  pleased  the  3  „„„ 

“It  is  also  interesting  to  note  ‘’annt  ‘PPro^m-tely^ir..  6  letter 
the  tactics  of  the  machine,  which  dog,  wednesde,  noon 

displayed  its  hostility  to  the  ,  , 

press.  They  conduct^  a  cam-  j"®’’®  '*  additional  charge  of 
paign  of  mud-slinging,  which,  cents  tor  the  use  of  a  box  num- 
I  think,  was  one  of  the  prin-  J’®’’  ®ach  order.  Postage  charqn 
cipal  factors  in  their  defeat.”  incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 

will  be  billed. 

He  Gets  His  Pictures  WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 

After  Gun  Threat  please  address  them  as  follows:  Boi 

POLK  COUNTY,  Tennessee,  Number,  EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER,  1475 
wasn’t  safe  for  newsmen  dur-  Broadway,  New  Yorx  18,  N.  Y. 

ing  last  week  s  election  violence,  upnrcDAPVD  appdaicaic 

but  Marion  Johnson,  INP  At-  _ NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS _ 

lanta  bureau  manager,  made  his  rc 

way  into  Benton  when  author-  APPRAIoALb 

ities  weren’t  looking  and  got  Standard  Appraisals  Company 

away  with  a  series  of  pictures  New®  Yo^k'^e' New*  York 

of  the  election  personalities  and  _ LJ _ 

proceedings.  NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

On  his  first  attempt  to  get  - - 

pictures  at  the  Benton  Court-  ADVANTAGEOUS 

house  where  the  election  count  newspaper  buys 

was  being  taken,  Johnson  was  western  dailies  &  weeklies 
turned  away  at  the  point  of  a  ^  Associates 

gun  and  advised  to  get  out  of  407  W'est  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  » 

town.  _ Phone:  MA-67874 

The  30-year-old  INP  photogra-  Buy  or  sell,  we  have 

pher  and  former  U.S  Marine  paper^nd  prospers 

Corps  sergeant  said  the  COUrL  KaperkncerpitblU^er^broker, 

I1OUS6  gUflrd  told  him  to  loavc  Box  527.  Ssn  FernantiOa  Calif. 
town  and  go  back  where  you  calibxirnia  dailies  weeklies 
came  from”  while  waving  a  gun  j.  a.  snyder,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 

menacingly  in  his  direction.  _ Culver  City.  California. 

“I  think  the  sentry  was  either  exclusive  new.spaper  brokers  for 
a  deputy  without  a  badge  or  a  ’-iT  years— Our  motto:  “Always  * 
memLr  of  one  of  the  political  ’‘i"'"’'-’  J”"' 
factions  at  Benton,”  reported  i,ex  b’eighxer  agency 
Johnson.  “And  since  my  cam-  Box  52.  .Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan  _ 
era  lens  was  no  match  for  that  MAY  brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  T 
pistol  barrel,  I  walked  away.  Estahlished.  19U.  Newspapers  bough 

?JraT"etriit^"  NEWt^plS' ^ 

porary  reireai.  Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidents 

James  S.  Callaway,  an  Asso-  a.  w.  Huckie,  Mur..  Rock  Hill.  S.  C. 
ciated  Press  reporter,  was  ar-  *y^The  ••Golden  Rule  '  is  our  ysr? 
rested  and  held  in  jail  for  sev-  stick.  Arthur  w.  stypt*.  625  Marktt 

eral  hours  on  charges  of  dis-  st..  Sau  Francisco  5,  California. _ _ 

turbing  the  peace  and  violating  WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  in  fastest 
election  statutes.  The  case  was  growing  areas  of  the 
put  over  to  the  next  Grand  J-  ^-R^vl^s^de  Caluo^a 
Jury.  (Many  years  a  publisher) 
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^fiiUaTIONS  FOR  SALE  _ PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

- - - SOLTHKKN  CALJKOKMA  WKKKLV 

NEWSPAPER  VALUES  Located  in  a  most  healthful  climate. 
jPrtia  ,  western  Buys  Good  plant,  plenty  help,  profitable. 

BUY  at  $30,000,  y,  cash.  .T.  A. 
ARIZONA  Snyder,  9980  Braddork  Drive,  Culver 

r  daiive  daily,  fine  field.  $400,000.  City.  California. _ 

r^taiive  county  seat  weekly.  $30,000.  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  semi- 

weekly.  Gross  $60,000,  nets  $17,000, 
C.4LIIORNIA  down  iiayment  $18,000.  J.  L.  Stoll, 

(•(ikern  daily.  $350,000.  2326  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  Aniteles  16. 

r.,lui*e  northern  weekly.  $31,o00.  California. 

^'SJiTe  southern  weekly.  $90,000.  ■ 

OREGON  PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

r  taiive  daily.  $100,000.  DAILY  newspaper  or  a  itood  weekly 

^.-eeklies  from  $8,000  to  $90,000.  wanted  in  New  Jersey.  Replies  confi- 

dential.  Box  1450,  Editor  &  Pub- 
WASHINGTON  liabor. _ 

1  KOITOR  desires  to  buy  weekly  in 

)lkt  shops  from  same  for  retiring  pub- 

fiOOO  to  $7o,000.  lisher.  Box  1482.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Uriel's  GRIFFIN  &  ASSOCIATES  WILL  HUY  All  or  Control  Mid-Wesi 
Newspaper  Consultants  small  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata.  Okla* 

Licensed  Brokers  hoina,  hank  reference. _ _ 

rfL;*3kA.'*6-%74^‘”‘  cawl’f  JIARGRIF  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

CUTLER-HAMMEER  40/3  H.P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  8 
ph.  60  cy.  AC,  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  faco- 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  three 
are  crosshead  type,  will  also  parallel. 

Hand  rastinK  stereo  equipment,  21ii 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest. 

The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  Co. 
Waterbury  91,  Conn. 


AUGUST  LIST 
lOO  Newspapers  now  ready 
)UT  BROS.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


UOm^jlVE  county-seat  California 
..ai-veekly.  Daily  field.  Excellent 
Mwaent.  1947  gross  $73,000;  third 
^  t70>900;  $52,000  cash.  Box 

14J3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


fOB  SALE — French  language  daily 
ufipiper  in  busy  community  of  50,- 
000;  population  65%  French  extrac- 
gjii.  Equipment,  1  Duplex  press  and 
iUin.  equip.  Seven  linotypes.  1  Lud- 
lof,  1  Elrod,  and  other.  Good  field  for 
tiiiliik  language  daily.  Write  P.  O. 
Bo  1(0.  Lewiston,  Maine. 


MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 
^  national  monthly  general  in- 
tmil,  beslth-and-home  type  magazine, 
170.(00  direct-niail-to-homes  circula- 
tin:  laperior  printing-engraving  plant 
tniiaUe  with  unlimited  paper  supply. 
But.  Polling-Allard  and  Addresso- 
plates;  Second  Class  Mailing 
Pnnit;  Small  advertising  contracts; 
liliinies  published.  Excellent  reader- 
iwrut  and  respon.se;  very  high  re- 
KVil  infiow  can  be  expected  on  90,- 
tOO  iibscriptions  within  four  months, 
fill  ransider  separate  offer  for  mail- 
j|  Hit  and  plates. 

Boi  1487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SIW  YORK  STATE  Weekly  newspa- 
j«— Ezcellent  field.  Priced  to  sell. 
3<u  1(84.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.VOETH  CAROLINA  Semi-Weekly,  in 
lut  (rowing  city  of  18,000,  over  1,- 
;00,000  lines  of  advertising  yearly, 
iitilalion  over  3,000.  Gross  last 
.uar  $60,000 — net  $15,000,  better 
int  7  months  this  year.  All  equip- 
mil  int  class  condition.  Ready  for 
iiilj  M  newsprint  available.  Property 
d  Uii  troe  not  often  offered.  Can  be 
i»i{il  for  $50,000 — one  half  cash. 
Oviw  has  daily  in  another  state  and 
laan  give  attention  necessary.  Box 
1475,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SOKBERN  CALIFORNIA — Exclusive 
-Cwaty  Seat  —  Profitable  —  Semi- 
•uUy-^aolated — Potential  daily  field 
-f«l  equipped — $75,000 — Average 
mh  $2,400  monthly.  ARTHUR  W. 
iTTPBfi,  625  MARKET  STREET, 
sU  FRANCISCO. 


8n|ia  weekly  $15,000. 

Vutcri  daily.  Cash  down  $65,000. 

••Urn  daily.  Cash  down  $100,000. 

Cwl  itate  daily,  cash  down  $125M. 

MAT  ROLLING  MACHINE.  Duplex 
f.  H.  Plover  Co.  Ventura.  California,  standard,  bed  30  inch  by  36  inch  with 
T~r  ^  TT;  ~  Rear  and  belt  power  drive-motor  base, 

PiinylTania  daily,  $18  000  down.  Westinghouse  3  h.p.  type  C8  indne- 
wama  daily,  $20,000  down.  tion  motor — 3  phase  60  cycles,  220 

1750  P“”«y  base.  Two 

Ti_„  D  -ij- *^*^77*^  i'!*''*''' t  electric  light  outlets  and  switch,  also 

riwt  Bnilding,  St.  Petersburg,  F  la.  Square  D  30  amp.  250-volt  3-pole 

WE  SALE:  Well  established  Georgia 

with  unbeatable  prestige:  14  Stereotype  chases,  welded  steel, 
^frnent  modern  and  up  to  date;  in  23^4  x  26*4  outside  measurement. 
Wit  the  most  livable  communities  with  side  and  foot  aticks-end  screws. 
* '«  South.  Death  of  owner  makes 

jjjffr  this  property  for  .sale  for  the  One  slotted  eye  Imperial  pig  metal 
in  54  years.  If  you  have  casting  mold.  2  sections,  2  sides,  4 
•w.MO  cash,  and  have  ambition  to  pockets  each  side,  water-cooled  metal 
»ad  operate  your  own  plant,  this  frame  and  tilt  stand. 

«  w  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Will 

$!?*  investigation.  Write  SEDALIA  DEMOCRAT  00. 

'^•^^y**t  Law,  1523  Candler  Build-  Sedalia.  Missouri 

*•(  Atlinti,  Georgia. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  14,  1948 


GOSS  45-R  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller, 
Goss  curved  router  22$4''  cut-off.  Box 
903.  Boise.  Idaho. 


MENTOES  NO.  1  FOLDER;  MOTOR; 
operating  now.  Chieftain,  Socorro, 
New  Mexico. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Com¬ 
pany,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
Newspaper  presses  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes,  including  Goss  Comets  and  ro- 
tarys.  Also  job  equipment,  including 
Kelly  A.  Miehle  Pony,  Miehle  verti¬ 
cals.  Chandler  and  Price  with  feeders, 
high  base  No.  5  linotypes. 

MARCUS  GRIFFIN  Sc  ASSOCIATES 
World  Wide  Associates 
Newspaper  Consultants 
Licensed  Brokers 

427  W.  5th  St..  Los  Angeles  13.  Calif. 
Tel.:  MA.  6-7874  Cable:  MARGRIF 


LINOTY'PE  and  Intertype  motor  drives 
for  sale:  new  and  used;  bought,  sold, 
traded;  drives  in  stock  for  immediate 
shipment.  William  Reid  Co.,  2271 
Clyboiirn,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 


GOSS 

SUPERIMPOSED  UNITS 
ARCHTYPE  DESIGN 

Length  Cutoff  23  9  /16 
Thickness  Plate  7  /16 
Width  Web  66  inches 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  Y’ork  18 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

F'OR  SALE 

4  $18  Linotypes,  two  magasines  each 
A.  C.  motor. 

1  $26  Linotype  "Mixer” 

1  Model  A  Intertypc 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

.MODEL  A  DUPLEX  eight  page  press 
in  excellent  eonilition  for  sale.  Daily 
■Sun.  Greenville.  Tennessee. 


16-Page 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 

Full  Automatic 
AC  Motor  Drive 
All  Plate  Making  Equipment 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  Y'ork  18 


SCOTT  Pre  Speed  King  24-psge  News¬ 
paper  Rotary  Press,  3-deck  35*4  • 
-oils  arranged  for  single  color  work, 
two  to  one  impression  cylinders 
23  9/16"  cut  off — tape  folder — stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Price  $10,000.00. 
Vpply  J.  H.  Monaghan,  27  Buade 
Street,  Quebec,  P.  Q..  Canada. 


FOR  SALE 


TWO  8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
PRESSES  (Twinned) 

Model  A — AC  motor  equipment. 
Available  Immediately 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22%"  cut  off.  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions,  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  hp  A.C. 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 
Available  Immediately 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
single-width,  4-deck,  23  9/16" 
compensators  for  color 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  "Shulpress  New  York" 


FOR  SALE — Scott  24  page  press,  two 
plate  wide,  22H  cutoff,  complete  with 
motors,  stereotype  equipment.  32 
Page  Goss,  complete  with  motor  and 
stereotype  equipment,  22)4  cutoff. 
Both  machines  now  in  operation.  Cash 
talks.  Independent  Publishing  Co., 
Anderson,  South  Carolina. 


FOR  SALE 
64-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

Excellent  condition.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  in  large  city.  Delivery  in 
near  future.  If  intereated,  write  or 
wire.  Box  1369,  Editor  &  Publieher. 


GOSS  16-page  press,  A.C.  drive,  stere¬ 
otype  plate  casting  equipment,  fine 
shape.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

12  HOE  UNITS 

with  four  double  folders,  Koehler 
reels,  and  conveyors. 

21  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  composing  room,  includ¬ 
ing  Monotype  equipment. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


COMPLETE  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

19  Linotypes  and  Intertypes 
2  Ludlows 

124  fonts  Ludlow  mats,  latest  faces 
Elrod 

100  fonts  Linotype  mats 
65  Turtles 
Proof  presses 
Saw  trimmers 
Type  rabinets  with  type 
Numerous  other  items  comprising  com¬ 
plete  plant  located  in  New  York  City. 
Will  sell  as  complete  plant  or  in  in¬ 
dividual  pieces.  Immediately  available. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beckman  Street 
New  Y’ork  7,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

2  GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESSES 
with  double  folders  and  complete 
stereotype  equipment. 

14  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  composing  room,  includ¬ 
ing  Monotype  equipment  and  Ludlow. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Cable  Address:  ‘Shulpress  New  York’ 

PONY  AUTO-PLATE 
23  9/16-  CUTOFF. 
EQUIPPED  WITH  AC  MOTOR 

Latin  American  Press  Syndicate 
2  West  16th  Street. 

New  York  11,  New  York 

COMPLETE  Stereo.  Mat  Molding  unit, 
('on.sisting  of  12  x  20  ca.sting  box  with 
eiec.  pot,  16  x  27  bench  Mat  Roller, 
Elec.  Scorcher  and  Humidor:  Port¬ 
land  foot  Power  Punch;  32"  Acme 
automatic  Power  Cutter,  good  for  cut¬ 
ting  up  ends  of  newspaper  rolls; 
Large  Quantity  Galleys,  both  new  and 
used.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.,  Stamford, 
Connectieiit. _ 

FOR  SALE 

Duplex  Standard  Tubular  Casting  Box 
Scott  26"  X  30".  Twin  Screw  Flat 
Shaver.  Box  1465,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ONE  FULL  DECK  for  Goss  press, 
serial  No.  1247.  Four  plates  wide; 
22)4  in.  cutoff.  Statesman.  Salem,  Ore. 

REMELT  POTS  (1000  and  5000  lbs), 
Hess  and  Barker  Plate  Registering 
.Machine.  fiat  plate  shaver,  Goss 
double-cooled  easting  box.  C  &  P  letter 
presses,  combination  drill  press  and 
jig-saw.  NEW  lino.  op.  chairs  from 
stock.  William  B.  Edmondson  Co., 
1522  Callowhill  Street,  Philadelphia 
30,  Pennsylvania. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbeds.  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex. 
Goss.  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 

Contact  me. 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

Retlaw  Hotel 
Fond  dll  Lac,  Wisconsin 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

ilEWSPRINT — beat  quality  rolls  and 
iheets.  All  other  papers.  The  Paper 
Merchants’  Co.,  147  West  42nd  St.. 
Sew  York  City.  Phone:  CHelsea  2-4603. 

SEW'SPRINT,  prompt  shipments.  Can- 
tdian,  any  sise  rolls,  large  quantities. 
Box  1379,  Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. 
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NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT 

Ajijr  lite  rolls,  domestic,  Oanadisn  or 
Enropesn.  For  immediate  and  fotare 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  Citj, 
Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. 


$174  PER  TON 

5,000  TONS-ROLLS 
NEWSPRINT 

8.  B.  BEHRENS  A  CO.,  54  East  9th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Phone:  OR- 
ekard  4-6460.  Attention:  Hr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  TrurkinR  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  59 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 


DO  YOU  HAVE 
SURPLUS  NEWSPRINT! 

W'e  will  purchase  at  a  premium  price 
all  you  ran  spare,  any  size  in  usable 
32  Ib.,  standard  white  newsprint. 

Wire  or  Write 

MARCUS  GRIFFIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Consultants 
Licensed  Brokers 

427  W  5tli  St..  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 
Tel.:  MA.  6-7874  Cable:  MARGRIP 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Carloads  66”  33”  16J^”  rolls 
From  mills  or  mill  distributors 
Spot  Cash 

Box  1449.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED — Linotypes  and  Intertypes, 
also  newspaper  presses  —  all  makes. 

PAYNE  A  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 

WANTED 

Heavy  doty  dry  mat  roller 
Hoe  or  Goss 
AO  motor  equipment 
Good  working  condition 
Box  1407,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — ^Rotary  Newspaper  Pres¬ 
ses.  Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses, 
Flat  Bed  Web  Perfecting  Presses,  Mat 
Rollers  and  Stereotype  Equipment. 
Walter  W.  Mezo  Company,  400  W'est 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
Phone:  ANdover  6497. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


PUBLISHER 
With  Unusual  Record 

and  reputation  inaugurates  unique 
consultation  service.  Expert  book  man 
with  thirty  years  of  experience  in 
book,  magazine  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  (also  specialist  in  book  club 
organization)  will  advise  on  reputable 
publishing  ventures  of  any  nature.  Fee 
or  profit  participation  basis — no  sal¬ 
ary  or  long-term  contracts.  Write  for 
preliminary  discussion — no  obligation. 
Box  1463,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


QUICK.  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  &  Pickett  is  your  quick,  sure 
way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits.  Each 
month  brings  you  practical  staff-train¬ 
ing  material,  sound  management  tips, 
sell-on-sight  campaigns,  promotional 
aids.  Personalized  counsel  on  YOUR 
problems  at  no  addtional  cost,  tool 
W'rite  today  for  FREE  sample  of  tlic 
Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes  You 
More  Money. 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


WANTED 

GOSS  press  tingle  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13>i  inch  printing  diameter. 
31H  Inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  tame. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED 

Duplex  Tubular  Press 
With  stereotype  equipment 
The  Moultrie  Observer 
Moultrie.  Georgia 


WANTED 

Curved  Shaver,  Tail  Cutter  and  Chip¬ 
ping  Block  for  15”  printing  diameter 
and  yi"  thick  plates.  Can  nse  equip¬ 
ment  for  7  /16”  thick  plates.  Casting 
box  optional. 

Newspaper  Publishers  Supply  Co. 
1639  N.  Lore!  Avenue 
Chicago  39.  Illinois 


WANTED— Model  I^s  or  high  or  low 
bate  5s.  Write  serial  No.,  equipment, 
condition  and  lowest  cash  price.  Box 
1408,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 
Telephone.  BRyant  9-1132 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


EUROPE,  UN,  ERP;  general  news, 
feature  assignments,  special  or  staff. 
Able  reporter,  Ane  contacts.  J.  0. 
Donahue  Jr.,  184  rue  Legendre,  Paris 
17 


(K)VERNMENT  publicist  seeks  free¬ 
lance  writing  assignments  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D,  C.  Can  handle  diversified 
subjects  capably  and  rapidly.  Box 
1377,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  news  or  feature 
service  offered  by  top-rate  8.  African 
political  correspondent.  Box  1464, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-SALES¬ 
MAN  for  weekly  chain,  central  N.  J., 
must  be  experienced ;  good  salary  for 
producer.  Warren  Glaser,  publisher, 
SPOKESMAN  PUBLISHING  (X).  INC., 
New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey. 


ADVERTISING  MEN:  Due  to  expan¬ 
sion  we  are  looking  for  two  high-grade 
advertising  salesmen  for  our  retail 
staff.  City  of  140,000  population;  our 
circulation  in  excess  of  100,000  daily. 
Can  guarantee  suitable  housing.  Wire, 
write,  or  phone  F.  E.  Katterjohn,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Evansville,  Ind., 
Courier  A  Press. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Pleasant 
New  England  community.  Small  even¬ 
ing  daily.  Splendid  opportunity.  Write 

Box  1479.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  display  solicitor  with  ability  for 
layout.  Write  Evening  Capital,  An- 

napolis,  Maryland. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  for  display  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor  on  outstanding  newspa¬ 
per  in  friendly  city  of  30,000.  Excel¬ 
lence  in  copjr  and  layout  as  well  as 
selling  required.  Good  salary  and 
bonus.  Write  fully.  Wausau  Daily 
Rfcord-Herald,  Wausau,  Wisconsin. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
MAN  OR  WOMAN 

Act  as  advertising  manager  of  estab¬ 
lished  8-page  English  language  weekly 
tabloid,  published  by  Jewish  commun¬ 
ity;  knowledge  of  advertising  re¬ 
quired;  salary,  commission,  bonus. 
Tell  in  first  letter,  experience,  age, 
references,  salary  expected. 

AKRON  JEWISH  CENTER 
220  S.  Balch  Street  Akron  3,  Ohio 


SPECIAL  EDITION  advertising  sales¬ 
men  for  Southern  Sports  Weelely  na¬ 
tional  edition.  $150  page,  30% 
straight  commission.  Box  1496,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher, 


SPECIAL  EDITION  and  industrial  or 
Business  Review  solicitors  wanted. 
20%  commission  paid  six  months  in 
advance.  One  time  editions  25%.  Ex¬ 
perienced  only.  Come — don’t  write. 
Keary,  Trentonian,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


WANTED;  Experienced  advertising 
salesman.  Give  qualifications  and  sal¬ 
ary  required  first  letter.  Write  Bill 
Miller,  Kearney  Daily  Hub,  Kearney, 
Nebraska. 


YOUNG  advertising  salesman  who 
wants  to  grow  up  with  rapidly  devel¬ 
oping  daily.  Should  have  at  least  one 
year  selling  and  copy-writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Journalism  graduate  preferred, 
but  not  essential,  Scranton  Mouton, 
The  Daily  Advertiser,  Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 


YOUNG  MAN  experienced  in  dummy¬ 
ing  new'spapers,  capable  of  dealing 
with  advertisers,  cuts,  and  general 
dispatch  desk  work.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion,  good  pay.  housing  guaranteed. 
Write  Frank  Katterjohn,  Evansville 
Printing  Corporation,  Evansville,  Ind. 


HELP  WANTED-CARTOONIST 


CARTOONIST  who  can  caricature  to 
work  exclusiveiy  on  editorial  page  car¬ 
toons.  Experience  highly  desirable, 
but  not  essential.  Pay  in  keeping  with 
the  times  and  the  artist’s  ability.  Job 
open  now.  If  you  mail  samples  of 
your  work  and  want  them  returned, 
enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envel¬ 
ope.  Write  Editor,  The  Lowell  Sun, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  being  careful  to  plainly 
mark  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of 
envelope  with  the  word  “Fog.” 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTION 


AN  OPPORTUNITY — Aggressive  home 
delivery  circulation  manager  wanted 
by  New  Jersey  daily  in  50,000  class 
In  metropolitan  area.  Only  experi¬ 
enced  man  with  a  snccessfnl  back¬ 
ground  wanted.  Give  full  details  of 
qnalifications  in  first  letter.  Corres¬ 
pondence  confidential.  Box  1431, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  etmeri- 
enced.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Daily 
newspyjer,  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Give  details  and  references  in 
first  letter.  Box  1486,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WlANTED — Circulation  Manager.  Sun¬ 
day  paper  entering  the  daily  field  has 
opening  for  experienced  circulation 
man.  Must  know  ABC  records  and 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Ideal  location, 
eastern  area.  Box  1495,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARB  UNDER  40;  capable  of 
rebuilding  a  carrier  organisation  and 
promote  eirenlation  on  a  combination 
daily,  you  may  be  the  max  we  want 
for  circulation  manager.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  with  bonus  for  results.  Ex¬ 
aminer  Company.  Bartlesville,  Okla. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


COPY  READER-REPORTER 
wanted  by  national  weekly  trade 
newspaper.  Good  opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  man.  State  Experience,  salary 
expected,  references.  Box  1455,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  dependable  reporter, 
on  Rocky  Mountain  area  daily.  Box 
1458,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

HAVE  AN  UNUSUAL  opening  for  a 
young  aggressive  man  who  would  like 
to  take  over  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  daily.  Population  8,000. 
Northern  Illinois.  New-  Owners,  build¬ 
ing  a  young,  hard  hitting  staff.  Good 
salary  and  bonus. 

Write  A.  V.  Lund 
Dixon  Evening  Telegraph 
Dixon,  Illinois 


nuLr  WAHitu— EDiTOBi^p* 

EDITOR  WANTED:  Sober  editor  ■ 
perienced  in  covering  small  town  iS 
county-wide  news  beats  to  edit  W 
mg  weekly  newspaper  covering  % 
county  area,  published  In  medS 
sized  Tennessee  town.  Should 
eye  for  type  dress  and  knack  for  £ 
veloping  readable,  interesting  n£! 
stories  from  small  town  run  of  t,.» 
To  begin  about  September  1  wvi 
Box  1435,  Editor  A  Publisher 
MAN  TRAINED  on  good  small  cS 
paper  for  city  desk.  Take  charge  u 
produce  top  flight  product.  SnlenVI 
opportunity,  security  and  advancem*? 
Must  stand  rigid  investigation  Plei 
ant  working  conditions  and  good  il 
ary.  Paper  located  in  New  York  itib 
Send  complete  resume,  position  nar 
open.  All  replies  strictly  conlidentui 
Box  1489,  Editor  A  Publisher  * 


METROPOLITAN  DAILY  and  SuTS 
paper  wants  news  executive  with  n 
cord  of  achievement  in  highly  con 
petitive  situation;  this  job  offers  120 
000  and  an  excellent  opportunity  h 
advancement,  but  only  applicants  wiU 
outstanding  achievement  records  will 
be  considered;  write  fully.  Box  1171 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  opening  on  New  Englsni 
afternoon  daily  for  top  flight  newspi 
perman  who  is  fully  experienced  scii 
who  can  develop  and  write  both  sp« 
news  and  feature  material.  State  t|i 
education,  experience,  salary  desirel 
Box  1494.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SMALL  Mid-Atlantic  daily  has  idesl 
opportunity  for  GI  trainee  to  gain  ei- 
perience  and  make  reputation.  Will  bt 
taught  wire,  make-up  and  editorial 
duties.  Tell  all  1st  letter.  Give  reco» 
mendations.  Box  1468,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  wanted  u 
S.  E.  Minnesota  for  daily  with  20,000 
circulation.  Must  be  experienced 
Write  stating  requirements  and  quali¬ 
fications  in  full.  THE  WINONA  RE. 
PUBLICAN-HERALD.  Winona.  Mini 


W.ANTED:  Reporter-editor  for  local 
News  Department  of  progressive  radii 
station  in  Jamestown.  New  York.  Send 
picture,  data  and  salary  requirement! 
to  WJTN. 


YOUNG  MAN,  one  or  two  years’  ei- 
perience  for  sports  and  general  news 
reporting.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Good  North  Csroliss 
community.  Box  1473,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


Administrative  Assistant  To 
Mechanical  Superintendent 

To  serve  as  trouble  shooting  staff  mu 
for  mechanical  superintendent  and  fir 
chief  mechanical  department  operstisf 
executives.  Must  have  capacity  for 
understanding  and  solving  mechaniml 
production  problems.  for  workiig 
harmoniously  with  mechanical  foremss 
and  -craftsmen,  and  for  working  day  sr 
night  as  needed.  Must  have  had  is- 
dustrial  production  experience,  prefer¬ 
ably  newspaper.  Prefer  man  under  35. 
veteran,  with  engineering  or  industrisl 
administration  education.  New  Yorb 
City  newspaper  has  excellsiit  retiri- 


Uity  newspaper  nas  excellent  reiui- 
ment,  disanility,  and  noup  insurauM 
plans.  We  can  reply  only  to  those  WH 
submit  written  summaries  of  age. 
family  status,  education,  vocatiosil 
experience,  references,  and  salary  B- 
pected.  Box  1469,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Help  Wanted- 
Operators,  Hand  men.  make-u» 
Scale,  $92.00  for  37H  hours  nigil 
work.  Housing  assistance  by  free 
classified  ads.  W'rite  or  wire  collert 
Mr.  Matlock,  The  Indianapolis  Stir, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. _ _ 


EXECUTTVE  Foreman  or  Superis- 
tendent  wanted  by  large  mornisj 
newspaper  in  mid-Atlantic  State,  ult* 
>111  oirn  uoiij.  uu*  experience,  references  and  salary  rv 
'ublisher.  quirements.  Reply  Box  1428,  Editsr 

.  ,  A  Publisher. 

SUAL  opening  for  a - - — ~  ~ 

man  who  would  like  PRINTERS:  Major  Pacific  Coiil 
e  circulation  depart-  daily,  because  of  normal  retiremesti. 
r.  Population  8,000.  has  immediate  openings  for  two  Use 
New-  Owners,  build-  type  operators,  two  make-up  men  SM 
d  hitting  staff.  Good  one  proof  reader.  Above 
I.  working  conditions,  pay  and  benentt. 

1.  V.  Lund  Advise  in  detail  experience, 

ling  Telegraph  age,  etc.  Replies  strictly  conndentiil 

.  Illinois  Box  1472,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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-^TTwANTED— MECHANICAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

SptRIKACED  combination  press-  _ ADVERTISING _ 

rB^ereotypei:-  Permanent.  Good  aDVKRTISING  MANAGER,  expert- 
forkiBf  condition^  Duplex  Tubular,  enced  in  selling;,  copy  writing  and  lay- 
iftarioon  diily*  weeKs  paid  va-  outs,  seeks  permanent  position  with 

fitioB-  $8-. 85  week.  Give  full  piorida  daily.  Available  at  once.  Box 

iifomBtion  and  references.  1460,  Kditor  &  Publisher. _ 

advertising  MANAGER,  12  years 

i(’.iif.)  Ker'r — : - successful  background  local,  classified. 

-AifTED;  Press  Foreman  or  Super-  general.  Now  earning  $5,500,  desires 
*te«deBt  by  lar$e  morning  newspaper  permanent  connection  as  retail  or 
^ath  with  circulation  in  ex-  classified  mansger.  Age  36.  F'amily 
125  000.  Give  experience,  re-  man.  Best  references.  Box  1490,  Edi- 


xnd  references.  Write 
fiSjTw  Beaman.  Editor.  Burbank. 

^.lif.)  Reriew: - 

LASTED;  Press  Foreman  or  Super- 
.t»«4ent  by  large  morning  newspaper 
i  ID  fcoth  with  circulation  in  ex- 
^  of  125.000.  Give  experience,  re- 


Jresee*  SAlA^y  requirements.  Ap-  tor  &  Publisher. 

Box  1*29.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

roRKING  pressroom  foreman,  pro-  more  than  twenty  years*  experience 

erening  newspsper.  Combina-  promoting  and  developing  Industrial 

Sfn  itereo  and  press  16  page  Duplex  Pages,  Business  Review  Pages  and 

hhalir  Good  wages.  Beautiful  Special  Editions.  Available  September 

J^ern  California  city.  Give  full  first.  Address  A.  P.  White,  P.  O.  Box 

iforMtion  and  references.  Write  634.  Columbus  16.  Ohio. _ 

jiw  W.  Beaman.  Editor.  Burbank  aD  SALESMAN.  Graduate  School  of 

n.Mf.l  Review. _  .Tournalisra,  (Advertising  Major),  tJni- 

“  '  versity  of  Missouri.  Approximately  1 

year’s  experience  on  small  city  daily; 
(pflFiPERMAN'S  AGENCY,  Arti-  I  trained  in  copy  and  layout;  24.  mar- 
j,.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed,  ried.  No  preference  as  to  locality.  Box 

J,rtkl KIsusner.  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  1457.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

I  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  49, 
sober,  reliable,  20  years’  experience, 
good  layout  artist.  Prefer  small  daily 
or  weekly.  Illinois,  Ohio,  Kentucky 
or  Michigan.  Available  September 
Ist.  Write  Peter  Albertsen,  General 
Delivery.  IjOiiisa.  Kentucky. 


uterary  agency  service 


NEWSPAPERMAN' S  AGENCY,  Arti- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVER'HSING  DIREC’HIR 
OB  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 
Eiptrieoeed  newspaperman  with  25 

nin  POSITION  as  newspaper,  commercial 

„B  snd  busjne's  o'-  industrial  advertiiing  director,  pub- 

(Mlictions  t>r  »boy^  Usher’s  assistant  or  public  relations 

.Mr  It  prcssnt  position,  seeks  change  representative.  Splendid  record  as 
lor  reasons,  excellent  record  successful  newspaper  adman.  A  civic 

ml  ipleadid  results  in  promotion  and  leader.  Prefer  location  in  west  or 
jtrMBBtl  direction.  Age  43,  good  southwest.  Box  1424,  Editor  A  Pub- 
inltk,  (imily,  member  of  several  civic  Usher 
irfuiutions.  Location  open,  prefer 
,Ml  of  Mississippi.  Salary  and  bonus 
imiliment.  preferred.  Personal  inter- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— ARTISTS 


lirv  ippreciated.  Write  Box  1391.  ARTIST — 'Layouts.  lettering,  spots, 
tditor  t  Publisher.  paste-up  promotion  experience.  Box 

—  , ,  _ _ _  1419,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OICCTIVE  ASSISTANT  TO  PUB-  —  ■  .  _ 

■JSHIR.  Age  42;  college  gradnate;  SITUATIONS  WANTED — 

•leilleDt  background ;  experienced  PARTflONICTC 

isblk  wlations.  labor,  business  and  _ CARluuwiaia _ 

1^.  Box  1320,  Editor  A  Pnb-  EDITORIAL  PAGE  CARTOONIST  • 

likot. _  18  years’  experience  eastern  or  mid- 

IDVIHTISINO  DIRECTOR,  12,000  states  preferred.  Samples  of  rar- 


MRiIstion  daily  seeks  larger  oppor- 
init;.  Knows  all  departments.  Ex- 
tallrat  record — no  genius,  but  reliable 
ulaptble.  Box  1426,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
liiier. 


LOOEIXO  FOR  responsible  junior 
pirtiir  to  take  over  when  you  retire  1 
JJjesrold  married  ex-Marine  Cap- 
iiii,  t  years  in  journalism  and  publi- 
(ity.  wmts  to  work  toward  western 


toons  and  interview  on  request.  Box 
1437.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


POLITICAL  cartoonist  available. 
Top  notch. 

Box  1393.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


HIGHLY  COMPE'TENT  circulation 


wkly  ownership.  Experienced  copy  man  available.  All  phases  of  newspsper 


idilor.  makeup,  reporter.  Promotion' 
liaded.  Box  1476.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


rirciilation-promotion,  little  merchant 
plan,  agency  basis  etc.  Fifteen  years 
newspaper  experience.  Good  record. 
MR.  PUBLISHER  Honest  and  dependable.  Better  than 

I  offer  you.  net  profit  management  for  average  appearance.  Will  consider  any 


fur  aedinm  sized  daily.  Especially 
tuliled  in  cireulation.  local  display, 
utiml  snd  classified,  sales,  pabljc 
lelilioni.  collections,  labor,  estate 
uufrment  and  dividends  for  you. 
iff  40,  civic  leader,  family  man. 
neidT,  reliable,  health  excellent.  Will 
p  wkero  opportunity  is.  I  can  op- 
dle  yonr  business  as  you  want  it 
™  ud  guarantee  results  for  you. 
ffhte  Box  1453.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IBUSHER  of  medium  small  mid- 
rut  (htis  daily  wants  opportunity  to 
!ite  over  management  of  5-17  thona- 
iid  daily  in  north  or  west  from  pub- 
who  wishes  to  have  freedom 
kern  constant  responsibility  of  man- 
umeit.  Completely  trained  and  ex- 
in  ail  departments.  Good 
2™*rtion  and  development  record. 

*<•  icquire  interest  after  proving 
rlj'  Write  Box  1459,  Editor  A  Pub- 
'Uker. 


part  of  the  country.  Box  1476,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WAN’TED  permanent  connection  as 
Circulation  Manager  or  Asiistant 
Manager,  with  progressive  papers.  16 
years’  experience  in  little  merchant 
plan,  ABC  records,  promotion,  snd 
a  good  will  builder.  Have  excellent 
record,  married,  sober,  and  ambitions. 
Available  with  ample  notice.  Prefer 
South.  Will  stand  most  rigid  Investi¬ 
gation.  Write  Box  1371,  Editor  A 
Piihlisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEIK-EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

CAPABLE  newsman,  26,  B.A.,  veteran,  REPORTER,  single,  28,  varied  experi- 
now  employed  metropolitan  daily,  ence,  seeks  larger  daily,  allied  held, 
seeks  change.  Experienced  all  editorial  Journalism  graduate.  Available  reason- 
branches.  Box  1474,  Editor  A  Pub-  able  notice.  Box  1454,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AVAILABLE  NOW,  alive  reporter  with 

SmiATIONS  WAMTVn _  years  of  producing  lota  of  bright 

'’'’"y  New  York  state  and  Florida 

_ AUVtKrialWG _  dailies.  First  rate  features  and  good 

iDVKRTIsixg  manager _ or  top  ad  working  knowledge  of  police,  courts 

capable  of  building  any  type  nolities.  Considerable  desk  and 

•'tout.  Plenty  of  competitive  expOTi-  re  write  experience  with  some  photog- 
’ici.  Commission  or  salary  and  com-  rnphv.  Highly  recommended  by  two 
,>iMioa  only.  Box  1452,  Editor  A  Pub-  Previous  employers.  Single.  28.  anto- 
_ uiohile.  Box  1364,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

pSIffTI^NG  —  PROMOTION  —  AMBITIOUS  young  lady,  23,  wants 
seeks  new  con-  change  after  15  months  on  small  town 
."I-®*''  traveling  distance  daily.  Single.  College  graduate.  BA, 
isMii.  j  newspaper  or  journalism.  All-around  experience, 

“*P*rinient.  Over  10  years’  civic  minded.  Available  for  desk  open- 
3  TMM '*  '“"t  'PB  PP  newspaper  staff,  public  rels- 

’4z  w-ith  metropoli-  tions  or  radio  spot.  Can  supply  clip- 

Hird  i  s  “'"K'P'  capable,  practical,  pings,  excelleut  references.  Ready 
mt  If*®  wanted  with  commensurate  short  notice.  Write  Box  1461,  Editor 
W  Box  1466,  Editor  A  Publisher.  A  Publisher. 
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COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  23,  news 
writer  N.B.C.  Voice  of  America  un¬ 
til  expiration  government  contract, 
desires  reportorial — re-write  position 
anywhere  world.  Available  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  1447,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLEGE  Graduate,  B,  S.  Journal- 
Iim,  Veteran,  desires  position  in  edi¬ 
torial  department  small  paper.  Salary 
secondary,  want  experience.  Box 
1378.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


(X)MBI NATION  deskmsn  -  reporter 
seeks  berth  with  New  Jersey,  New 
York  City  daily  or  bureau.  Competent 
College  graduate,  veteran,  29.  Now  em 
ployed  sizeable  midwest  daily.  Box 
1399.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OOPYREADER — 20  years  editorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Go  anyplace  but  prefer 
Southwest.  Box  1485,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DO  YOU  want  hard  worker,  fast 
learner,  B.  A.  Journalism,  extraordin¬ 
ary  capability,  go  anywhere,  salary  un¬ 
important!  Then  get  Bob  Rothstein. 
353  W.  Market,  Long  Beach,  New 
York.  If  you  want  experience,  read  on. 


EDI’TOR,  12  years’  experience.  Ener¬ 
getic;  resourceful,  community-minded, 
wants  permanent  post  on  small  city 
daily.  Box  1481.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  all-’round  newsman, 
41,  pre-war  ME,  wartime  captain,  now 
stymied  as  reporter-rewrite  man  on 
large  daily,  wants  real  job.  Box  1491, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 


EXPERIENCED  SLOT  MAN  and  city 
editor  with  New  York  berth  wanta 
to  move  to  California.  Box  1438, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


H.\RD  WORKING  newspaper  woman 
with  editorial  and  advertising  back¬ 
ground  wants  opportunity.  Seven  years 
varied  experience,  now  employed.  Box 
1456,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  29. 
single,  hard-working,  experienced, 
wants  reportorial,  editorial  job  in 
East.  Salary  secondary  to  opportunity. 
Write  Box  1488,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDI’TOR.  Executive  ex¬ 
perience  on  medium  and  small  dailies; 
former  staff  writer  leading  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper.  Now  employed  public  re¬ 
lations  for  respected  national  organi¬ 
zation.  Looking  for  opportunity  to 
build  a  paper  and  self;  youthful  and 
ambitious.  Box  1480,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDI’TOR 
Newsroom  prodnetlon  expert  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  with  progressive  publisher. 
Now  employed  key  editorisi  position 
large  metropolitan  paper.  Ten  years 
with  present  employer.  Extensive  ex¬ 
perience  also  in  medinm-siaed-elty 
field.  Sound  judgment,  nnnsnsl  ability 
to  train  a  professional  staff.  Age  88. 
Salary  810.000.  Box  1327,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MARRIED  veteran.  25,  jonmallsin  AB 
September  1.  Experience  15  months 
college  dally.  Prefer  New  ^gland 
weekly.  Frank  Sarlea,  Village  201-10, 
Stanford,  California. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  REPORTER 
seeks  PERMANENT  post  anywhere 
with  large/amall  daily  wanting  ex¬ 
perienced  news,  features,  sports 
writer.  Conseientions,  young,  married. 
References.  Box  1841,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

NOW  EDITING  trade  paper.  Desire 
position  requiring  more  writing,  less 
production,  in  New  York  or  environs. 
College  graduate,  24,  single,  veteran. 
Box  1462,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  would  like 
to  return  to  midwest.  Now  employed 
as  one-man  sports  staff  on  daily  in 
New  England  city  of  18,000.  Two 
years,  well-rounded  experience  in  all 
phases  of  sports.  College  background. 
Married.  26.  RELIABLE.  Box  1470, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  copyreader,  26,  after 
much  metropolitan  experience,  wants 
to  settle  down;  makenp,  handle  wire. 
Box  1326,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


TOPNOTCH  copyreader,  39,  with  met¬ 
ropolitan  experience,  seeks  afternoon 
daily  employment  in  Southwest; 
splendid  references;  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  1467.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VET,  31,  Journalism  Graduate.  Mis¬ 
souri  University,  Army  photographer, 
wants  reporting  desk  job  on  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Box  1492,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


VET.  26,  A.  B..  Bachelor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Missouji  University,  wanta  re¬ 
porting  deak  job  on  daily.  18  montha 
experience  on  small  daily.  Box  1373. 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


YOUNG  LADY.  21.  wanta  permanent 
Job.  editorial;  2  years  college,  chemis¬ 
try  major;  experience  limited  but  am¬ 
bition  bonndleas.  New  York  City  or 
Westchester.  Box  1340.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


WELL-KNOWN  British  writer,  news¬ 
man,  reporter,  explorer,  scientist,  sail¬ 
ing  from  New  York  August  25th.  to 
visit  all  countries  in  Europe,  including 
U.S.S.R.,  and  Middle  and  Par  East, 
will  accept  any  assignment.  Box  201. 
1474  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING  Room  Foreman  desires 
change.  College  graduate.  Practical 
experience  in  modern  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  Co-operate  all  departments. 
Handle  personnel  efficiently.  Box  1451, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


EXECU’nVE  PRODUCTION  MANA¬ 
GER  of  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  tired 
of  Germany,  available  Decemoer.  Ex- 
compoaing  room  Foreman,  85,  married. 
Sonth  preferred.  Box  1857,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


OPERA’TOR  -  MACHINIST,  TWO  • 
’THIRD — 'Work  part  time,  need  steady 
Job.  Set  galley  per  hour.  Prefer  su¬ 
burb  of  lia  Angeles  or  Loo  Angeles. 
Deaf.  George  Perry,  288  South  Grand¬ 
view  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Oalifomla. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHENS 


PHO’TOGRAPHER-WBITER  to  handle 
features  and  photos,  black-and-white 
and  color,  seeks  post  in  New  York- 
Connecticut  area.  'Top-notch  experience 
in  all  phases  of  photography,  and  flex- 
ibie  in  writing  news,  features,  pub¬ 
licity  and  public  relations.  Married. 
37.  Write  for  details,  samples^  and 
snap  to  Box  1483.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STAR’HNG  A  PHOTO  DEPART¬ 
MENT!  Here’s  the  man  for  you. 
Plenty  of  experience  in  the  largest 
cities,  national  and  state  eapitala. 
Swsrts,  1238  S.  18,  Harriaburg,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PURLIC  REUTIONS 

PUBLICITY  GAL 

Experienced  home  furnishings  and  in¬ 
dustrial  products ;  good  consumer  and 
trade  newspaper,  magazine,  radio  con- 
tacts.  Box  1477.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS — Free-lance  or 
fnll  time.  From  Press  Release  to 
Planned  Program.  No  job  too  small. 
Will  settle  anywhere.  Box  1362,  Edi- 
tnr  A  Publisher _ 

UNIVERSITY  of  Missouri  journalism 
graduate — news  and  special  writing 
major — seeks  position  in  the  East.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  public  relations  work.  Re¬ 
ply  to  Jeanne  Bellew,  3936  Locust, 
Kansas  City  4,  Missouri. 


Editor  Poses  Question 
For  New  ‘Battle  Page’ 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  Fla.— A  new 

kind  of  “political  battle  page” 
is  planned  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  for  the  1948  Presidential 
campaign. 

Nelson  Poynter,  editor,  and 
Warren  Pierce,  associate  editor, 
have  gotten  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  leaders  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  together  and  have  drawn  up 
a  schedule  of  issues  for  them 
to  handle  in  columns  appearing 
simultaneously. 

The  Times  will  publish  an 
affirmative  statement  by  each 
party  on  an  issue,  either  local 
or  national,  on  Mondays,  Wed¬ 
nesdays  and  Fridays,  with  a  re¬ 
buttal  from  each  side  on  Tues¬ 
days,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

Schedule  of  Topic* 

To  keep  the  combatants  nailed 
down  to  their  subject,  the  editor 
will  pose  the  question.  Thus 
this  chart  of  Battle  Page  Topics 
has  been  drawn  up: 

1.  Prices  are  higher  than  they 
have  ever  been  —  food,  rents, 
clothing  and  all  essentials.  All 
members  of  both  parties  recog¬ 
nize  this  fact.  There  is  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  methods  of  bringing 
them  back  down  to  normal,  or 
near-normal  levels. 

The  Editor’s  Question;  What 
methods  or  means  do  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  parties 
purpose  to  use  to  combat  these 
high  prices? 

2.  Wages  have  steadily  in¬ 
creased  for  most  working  people 
in  the  past  five  years.  Such  in¬ 
creases,  naturally,  are  reflected 
in  the  higher  prices  for  goods 
and  services  which  the  public 
now  has  to  pay. 

The  Editor’s  Question:  Is  it 
the  intent  of  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  Party  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  “anchor”  wages  at  pres¬ 
ent  levels? 

3.  The  cost  of  housing — 
either  new  construction,  pur¬ 
chase  of  already  existing  build¬ 
ings,  or  rentals — have  climbed 
to  unprecedented  heights  during 
the  past  three  years. 

The  Editor’s  Question:  What 
do  the  two  parties  suggest  as 
a  means  of  providing  housing 
for  persons  of  moderate  and  low 
incomes? 

4.  Slums  are  universally  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  blight  on  any  com¬ 
munity.  Many  cities  afflicted 
with  slums  are  seemingly  un- 
oble  to  cope  with  the  problem 
locally. 

The  Editor’s  Question:  What 
are  the  views  of  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernments  participation  in  such 
a  local  improvement  project? 

5.  President  Truman  has  called 
for  a  law  to  abolish  poll  taxes 
in  Federal  elections.  Both  party 
platforms  call  for  an  abolition 
of  this  bar  to  the  ballot  for 
poor  people. 

The  Editor’s  Question;  How 
do  the  two  parties  propose  to 
eliminate  this  tax?  What  have 
they  done  in  the  past  to  imple¬ 
ment  their  pledges  on  this  sub¬ 
ject? 

6.  Among  President  Truman's 
civil  rights  proposals  is  one  to 
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abolish  discrimination  for  racial 
or  religious  reasons  among  em¬ 
ployers.  It  is  generally  known 
as  FEPC — meaning  Fair  Employ¬ 
ment  Practices  Commission — the 
body  which  enforces  such  an 
act. 

The  Editor’s  Question:  What 
is  the  attitude  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  on  this 
subject? 

7.  Lynching  is  universally 
regarded  with  horror.  In  his 
civil  rights  program  President 
Truman  proposes  a  Federal  law 
to  prevent  —  or  punish  —  lynch¬ 
ing. 

The  Editor’s  Question:  How 
do  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  parties  feel  on  this  mat¬ 
ter? 

8.  Recently  President  Truman 
issued  an  executive  order  aimed 
at  lessening,  and  eventually  end¬ 
ing,  the  segregation  of  White 
and  Colored  individuals  in  the 
armed  forces.  To  be  fully  ef¬ 
fective  such  action  would  have 
to  be  enacted  into  a  law  passed 
by  Congress. 

The  Editor’s  Question:  How 
important  do  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats  feel  that  this 
is?  Would  either,  or  both,  of 
them,  press  to  enact  legislation 
enforcing  non-segregation  in  the 
armed  forces? 

9.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  is 
the  most  important  piece  of  la¬ 
bor  legislation  passed  since  the 
Wagner  Act.  Many  in  the  labor 
movement  call  it  a  shackle  on 
the  arms  of  the  working  man. 
Many  others  say  that  it  does  not 
go  far  enough  in  imposing  re¬ 
strictions  on  organized  labor. 

The  Editor’s  Question:  What 
do  the  Democratic  and  Repub¬ 
lican  parties  think  about  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  —  and  about 
labor  legislation  in  general? 
Should  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  be 
continued?  Strengthened  in  its 
“anti-labor”  provisions?  Amend¬ 
ed  or  repealed? 

10.  Social  security  has  come 
to  be  an  accepted  part  of  our 
governmental  way  of  life.  Yet 
millions  of  persons  are  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  because  their  par¬ 
ticular  employment  does  not 
fall  within  its  provisions.  There 
also  has  been  raised  the  point 
that  social  security  benefits  are 
far  below  living  costs  in  this 
period  of  inflation. 

The  Editor’s  Question:  What 
do  the  two  parties  think  about 
expanding  the  coverage  of  so¬ 
cial  security?  Should  those  not 
now  covert  be  included  in  its 
protection?  Should  the  benefits 
now  provided  be  increased? 
Does  social  security  tend  toward 
lessening  the  individual’s  thrift 
and  desire  to  provide  for  him¬ 
self  in  the  future? 

11.  Recently  there  has  been 
much  agitation  for  a  federally- 
sponsored  health  and  medical  in¬ 
surance  program. 

The  Editor’s  Question;  How 
do  the  two  parties  feel  about 
this?  Would  it  lead  to  “social¬ 
ized  medicine?”  Or  is  it  a  na¬ 
tural  development  of  society? 

12.  Traditionally,  the  Repub- 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Auk.  14-20  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Schroeder,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Auk.  13-22  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  meet¬ 
ing,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Auk.  16-21  —  International 
Photo-Engravers  Union,  meet¬ 
ing,  Baltimore. 

Auk.  20-22 — C  a  1  i  f  o  r  nia 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
executive  committee,  CNPA 
Industrial  Relations  Bureau 
and  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation,  directors’  meet¬ 
ings,  Huntington  Hotel,  Pas¬ 
adena. 


lican  Party  has  been  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  high  tariffs;  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  the  supporter  of 
low  tariffs  or  free  trade.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  there  has  been  a  sort 
of  compromise  on  the  subject  in 
the  way  of  the  “reciprocal  trade 
agreements.’’ 

The  Editor’s  Question:  Does 
the  Republican  Party  still  hold 
its  high  tariff  views?  Can  the 
Democratic  Party  justify  its  low 
tariff  attitude? 

13.  Trusts  and  monopolies 
have  long  been  regarded  by  the 
majority  of  the  American  people 
as  leeches  and  bloodsuckers  on 
the  body  politic.  .  .  . 

The  Editor’s  Question:  What 
means  do  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  suggest  to 
cope  with  this  problem?  How 
seriously  do  they  mean  to  press 
antitrust  and  anti-monopoly 
measures? 

14.  Education  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  great  concern  to 
both  major  parties.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  school  standards  and  school 
salaries  have  lagged  far  behind 
the  march  of  national  progress. 
Both  parties  in  their  platforms 
have  pledged  their  devotion  to 
improving  our  national  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

The  Editor’s  Question:  How 
far  are  either  the  Democratic  or 
Republican  parties  prepared  to 
go  in  actually  pressing  for  a 
vigorous  national  boost  for  our 
school  system?  What  are  the 
parties  prepared  to  guarantee  in 
the  way  of  better  teachers’ 
wages,  better  training  facilities, 
better  buildings?  .  .  . 

15.  Communist  infiltration  in¬ 
to  government  circles  and  into 
high  private  positions  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  serious  concern  to  all 
Americans.  The  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee 
has  been  busy  ferreting  out  such 
subversive  influences.  That  is  a 
valuable  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  earnest  non-Com- 
munist  liberals  have  been 
"smeared”  by  the  Un-American 


Activities  Committee  and  thrp« 
ened  with  prosecution  ^ 

The  Editor’s  Question-  Hn. 
far  do  the  respective  paS 
purpose  to  go  in  the  pursuit^ 

nonest  left  wing  ’  critiricr«  * 
be  tolerated  by%lS'“* 
Or  IS  any  departure  from  “ortk 
doxy  to  be  denounced  as  cC 
munistic  in  its  origin. 

16.  No  topic  is  of  greater  » 
portance  to  the  American  peo^ 
—nor  to  those  of  the 
world— than  that  of  atomic  a- 
ergy.  By  a  unanimous  vote  tk 
Senate  set  up  the  present  Atoni 
Energy  Commission.  R 
passed  by  the  House  with 

a  handful  of  dissenting  vote. 
But  there  was  considerable  ol 
position  to  the  appointment  ii 
David  Lilienthal  as  chairman 
the  AEC  board— largely  became 
as  TV  A  chairman  he  had  maiii. 
fested  his  liberal  tendenciei 
When  his  re-appointment,  and 
that  of  his  fellow  commissionen 
came  up,  the  Congress  departs 
from  the  law  and  renewed  that 
appointments  for  21  montlu 
each. 

The  Editor’s  Question:  Jmt 
what  do  the  two  parties  have  ij 
mind  concerning  atomic  energy’ 
Do  they— or  either  of  them- 
regard  it  a  matter  which  should 
be  subject  to  partisan  politics? 

17.  In  the  late  days  of  the 
80th  Congress’  pre  -  conventioe 
adjournment,  a  considerable  bat¬ 
tle  developed  over  a  compare 
lively  minor  appropriation  /or 
a  steam  electric  plant  in  the 
TVA.  Earlier  there  came  to  the 
fore  opposition  to  anything  re 
sembling  TVA  for  the  Missourt 
Valley. 

The  Editor’s  Question:  Wha; 
are  the  views  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  so  far  as 
the  public  development  of  pow 
er  is  concerned?  Do  they  think 
that  the  nation’s  power  resources 
should  be  developed  by  public 
bodies  or  should  it  be  turned 
over  to  “private  enterprise?” 
And.  incidentally,  how  about 
REA — the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration?  Is  that  an  “in¬ 
vasion  into  the  fields  of  private 
enterprise?” 

18.  There  is  more  nearly  com¬ 
plete  agreement  between  the 
two  parties  on  foreign  affain 
than  in  any  other  field.  Poli 
tics,  it  has  been  proclaimed. 
“stops  at  the  water’s  edge.” 

The  Editor’s  Question:  Just 
how  far  does  this  go?  Are  both 
parties  agreed  on  aid  to  Greece. 
Turkey  and  China?  If  not 
where  do  they  depart?  And  do 
we  agree  completely  on  ERP- 
the  Marshall  Plan?  And  how 
about  Latin  America?  What 
about  Peron’s  Argentina  and 
Trujillo’s  Dominica? 


SPINNING  THE  “ANSWER-DIAL” 

A  great  many  questions,  coming  up  in  the 
lives  of  newspaper  readers,  seem  almott 
impossible  of  a  pinned-down  solutioa 
Arguments  grow  hot  and  heavy. 
a  stubborn  combination  to  the  **Safe. 
Nobody  seems  able  to  settle  a  controvert^. 
The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Wasninf* 
ton,  D.  C.,  however,  opens  wide  the  doer 
to  answers  that  nobody  can  argue  against 


The  Lynchburg  News  ( M‘i3t029;  S^18,S7Ji 
has  renewed  its  contract  for  The  nesM 
Service. 
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Your  composing  room  demands  it. 

Your  cost  sheet  shows  it.  Versatility  is 
that  ingredient  that  makes  Linotype  the 
fastest,  most  efficient  and  most  economical 
means  of  meeting  your  composition  needs. 

In  matrices,  for  example.  Linotype  offers 
more  than  2,000  faces  and  sizes  including 
the  widely  used  Linotype  Legibility  Group, 
type  designed  specifically  to  meet  both  the 
legibility  and  production  requirements  of 
the  modern  newspaper. 

In  plant  performance.  Linotype  versa¬ 
tility  has  rewarded  hundreds  of  composing 
rooms  with  an  adaptability  and  a  capacity 
that  fills  practically  every  typesetting  need. 

Add  low  operating  cost  and  safety  of 
operation  and  you  have  ample  reason  for 
Linotype  popularity.  Versatility,  Linotype 
versatility,  pays  a  substantial  dividend  in 
your  composing  room. 


versatilit)^ 
pays  a 

dividend! 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

29  Ryerson  Street  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


Set  In  Linotype  Bixtoni  Book 
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